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" Fling out the red banner I 
Its fierce front under, 
Come, gather ye, gather ye, 

Champions of right ! 
And roll round the world 

With the voice of God's thunder ; 
The wrongs we've to reckon — 
Oppressors to smite !" 

Gerald Massey. 
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Introductory. 

" Wliat made the quartern loaf and Luddites rise ?"— 

James Smith. 

We purpose re-writing the history of the Luddites. In doing so 
we shall avail ourselves to some extent of the brief accounts already 
written, but our narrative will be founded largely on information, 
gathered from the newspapers of the period and from the lips of 
some of the few surviving old people who witnessed the 
stirring events of that dark and cheerless time. It is thought by 
some that the Luddites had their origin in Yorkshire, but many of 
our readers will be aware that risings of a similar character at 
Nottingham preceeded the lawless doings which took place in the 
West-riding ; the discontent here being fanned into flame by the 
apparent success which attended the risings in the capital of the 
lace trade, the two being in fact closely connected. In order that 
our readers may be acquainted with the wide-spread character of 
the Luddite conspiracy, we have thought it better to devote one or 
two of the opening chapters to a general account of the risings. 
Though these may perhaps not be so. interesting as those in which 
we shall deal with the disturbances in our own locality, the^ axe. 
still necessary to a proper understeadva^ oi ft^wX^^-^^w^^' 5 * 
of the movement. 
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The witty author of " Rejected Addresses " asks, in one of his 
poems, " What made the quartern loaf and Luddites rise ?" We 

• purpose trying to answer that question first in this introductory 
chapter. If any of our readers suppose that the Luddites were all 
cloth finishers or croppers who had been goaded to fury by the 
rapid introduction of machinery, which threatened to deprive them 
of the means of earning a livelihood, they will find, on investigation, 
that they are mistaken. That the leaders of the movement in the 
West-riding were chiefly men of that stamp is doubtless quite 
correct ; and that their prime object was the destruction of the 
obnoxious machines is also true ; but there were connected with 
the risings, numbers of weavers, tailors, shoemakers, and represent- 
atives of almost every handicraft, who were, in most instances, on 
the brink of starvation, and entered the conspiracy in sheer 
desperation. The condition of the operative class in this country 
at the time these risings took place was indeed simply frightful ; 
and if we are to answer satisfactorily the question at the head of 
this chapter, it will be necessary to enlarge on this point, in order 
that our readers may understand clearly the cause of the discontent 
so universally prevalent in the manufacturing districts, and be able 
to judge if the wholesale condemnation which has been poured 
upon the heads of these ignorant and misguided men was, in all 
cases, fully deserved. 

Great events were occuring at the time of the Luddite risings. 
George III had again succumbed to his mental malady, and his 
son acted as Regent of the kingdom. Napoleon was at the zenith 
of his power. A son had been born to him, who was crowned 
" King of Rome " in his cradle. The struggles between Wellington 
and the French Marshals in Spain and Portugal were getting more 
and more desperate. The weary war which the aristocracy of 
England undertook, to crush French Liberalism and to force a king 
upon the French nation which that high-spirited people would not 
have, seemed as far from its conclusion as ever. To crush 
Napoleon we had not only sent our own armies, but we had also in 
our pay all the hordes of the despots of Europe. Truly it was a 
revolting and humiliating spectacle. The hard-earned money 
wrung from our own working people, till they rose in their misery, 
and even threatened king and government with destruction, went 
to be divided among a host of despots and slaves. The'commercial 
difficulties of Britain were such as might have filled the most 
sanguine with dismay. Closed ports on the Continent, and de- 
fective harvests at home, had caused grain to rise rapidly, until 
1812, the year when Cartwright's mill was attacked, tne average 
price of wheat was 155 shillings — a price which it had never 
attained before, which it has never reached since, and in all human 
probability will never reach again. Bonaparte had issued his 
famous Milan decree, by which Britain and its islands were de- 
c/ared in state of blockade, and also its colonies and &e^fcxAewi\e& 

in every part of the globe. The mercantile crisis , so oiteTi taeata& 
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as the forerunner of national bankruptcy, had arrived, and such 
was the alarming state of commercial and manufacturing interests 
that parliament interposed by decreeing a loan of six millions to 
tide over the difficulty. Our foreign trade during the whole 
of the century had never been so low, and our home trade 
had dwindled into the narrowest limits, the starving population 
being scarcely able to purchase enough to keep soul and body 
together of the damaged flour at eight shillings per stone, which 
ran from the oven as they tried in vain to bake it. Encouraged by 
the high prices of grain, farmers and landlords speculated largely 
and gained considerable sums, but the commercial part of the 
community suffered dreadfully, and a more alarming account of 
bankruptcies was never known, their number amounting in one 
year to no less than 2,341, of which 26 were banking houses. In 
the ^reat towns of Yorkshire, Lancashire, Cheshire, and Notting- 
hamshire, the poor were seeking for work, or failing work, parading 
through the streets in gaunt famine-stricken crowds, headed by 
men with bloody loaves mounted on spears, crying in plaintive, 
wailing chorus for bread. Goaded to desperation, all sense of 
loyalty was driven far from them, and they stood at every street 
corner with lips firm set, and with frowning faces discussing wild, 
treasonable schemes. The world had dealt hardly with them, and 
they blindly sought to revenge themselves. They were too ignorant 
to understand that if they were miserable and starving, their 
masters were waging a great and glorious war ; they knew only 
that their children were crying pitifully for bread— that the fire had 
died out on their hearths, and the fire of hope in their hearts. 
Inhumanity had driven out all better feelings, and need we wonder 
that they had become a prey to glib advocates of revolution and 
the dark whisperings of vengeance on their rulers. When trade was 
prosperous with them, their fare had been poor enough. White 
bread, which is plentiful now on every working-man's table, was 
only seen on Sundays, and then it was carefully portioned out. 
Oat-cake was then the " staff of life," and oatmeal porridge an 
article of constant and universal consumption once a day at least, 
often twice, and not unfrequently three times. Flesh meat was a 
luxury in which they could seldom indulge, and then only to a very 
limited extent. Manufacturers everywhere were availing themselves 
of the many wonderful inventions that were being .brought out for 
cheapening labour, and as the new machinery threw thousands out 
of employment when extensively introduced, the poor, misguided 
wretches, who could not understand how that could be a benefit 
which deprived them of the means of earning a livelihood and 
reduced them to beggary, met in secret conclaves, and resolved in 
their ignorance to destroy them. Had they been better instructed, 
they would have known that it was their duty to lie down in. the. 
nearest ditch and die. The schoo\mas\et vre&T£& ■atarco&kv&.'S&RRR. \ 
days, or they might have read how foe B\VC\*\k *&\SSk» Ofcssao«k.^% 
the bloody walls of Badajoz aud *\m^a\sA <diws«3n«» ^V^ ^ 
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gleaming spikes at the top, until their bodies were piled high 
enough up to cover the cruel blades and their comrades could safely 
creep over them to victory — they had not probably read of this, we 
say, or they might have learned that it was their duty to lie down 
quietly and suffer themselves to be crushed out of existence by the 
advancing and unpitying wheels of Juggernaut, in order that the 
march of progress might not be delayed or obstructed. Had these 
deluded men studied Malthus, they would have at once discovered 
that they were altogether in the wrong in seeking to cumber the 
earth with their presence, when they were clearly not wanted ; for 
the great political economist plainly told them that " a man who is 
born into a world already possessed, or if society does not want his 
labour, has no claim of right to the smallest portion of food, and, 
in fact, has no business to be where he is. At nature's mighty 
feast there is no cover for him !" These men, however, clearly 
knew nothing of political economy, and had probably never heard 
of Malthus, much less read his famous pamphlet, and having the 
f instinct of the first law of nature strong within them, they could 
not understand that it was their duty to perish of starvation. 
Therefore, as we have already said, they resolved to destroy the 
machines which took away their daily bread, and before the move- 
ment could be suppressed, more than a thousand lace and stocking 
frames were destroyed in Nottingham alone, and a large number of 
cropping machines in the West-riding of Yorkshire. Up to the 
time when the cropping machines were invented, cloth was finished 
by a process that was at once very slow and very costly. The 
. instrument used was a very primitive one and the whole process 
plainly behind the age ; when, therefore, the new machines were 
introduced, manufacturers at once realised the great gain in time 
and the great saving of money they would secure by adopting them, 
and the croppers speedily began to realise also that unless the 
introduction of the thrice accursed piece of mechanism which did 
. the work so deftly could be prevented, their occupation, like 
Othello's, was gone. It has been said that the croppers might have 
turned their attention to some other method of obtaining a liveli- 
hood, but *as we have shown, trade was almost non-existent, and 
every occupation seemed to be greatly over-stocked with hands. 
Every town and village was crowded with paupers, able-bodied 
men most of them, who would have gladly earned their living 
honourably had they had the opportunity. In Nottingham alone 
no fewer than 15,350 individuals, or nearly half the population, 
were at one time relieved from the poor rates, and though matters 
were not quiet so bad in Yorkshire, it is well known that our streets 
were filled with half starved workmen, wandering about in enforced 
idleness. That matters were bad enough in the West-riding will be 
evident when we state that at Heckmondwike there were exacted 
in that black year four poor rates of three shillings in the pound 
each, and the same would doubtless be the case e&sewhece. \\. vi^s 
stated in a Parliamentary return that out oi a ^o^x\akou oi 
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200,000, in the manufacturing districts, no less than 50,000 did not 
receive more than twopence half-penny per day each for food. 

The croppers had the reputation at this time of being a wild and 
reckless body of men ; and the desperate deeds of which some of 
them were afterwards found guilty seems to show that the accus- 
ation had, at any rate, a good foundation of truth. It applied at 
least to some of the men employed at the finishing mill of Mr. John 
Wood, of Longroyd Bridge, which workshop seems to have been 
the chief centre of the conspiracy in this neighbourhood, though 
meetings of an important character took place, as we shall see, at 
the St. Crispin Inn, a public house at Halifax, in and around which 
town were a considerable number of members of the secret organ- 
isation, which had been for some months engaged in destroying 
stocking and lace machines at Nottingham. Their first object was 
to destroy all the obnoxious machinery, but they had also other 
purposes in view, such as the coercion, and, if necessary, the destruc- 
tion of such masters as made themselves obnoxious to the society, 
either by persisting in introducing the machinery into their works, 
or by encouraging and supporting those who did. Condemning as 
they did the bloody war that brought them so much misery, they 
had also some crude notions about upsetting the Government 
itself, when their organisation had spread itself throughout the 
land, and they had collected sufficient arms and perfected them- 
selves in military exercises. In order to carry out these aims, 
every member of the society was required to bind himself by a 
terrible oath not to divulge any of the secrets of the conspirators, 
and to aid in carrying out the objects of the association in every 
possible way. 

The system of machine breaking took its rise, as we have stated, 
in Nottinghamshire, towards the end of 181 1, and was directed 
against the stocking and lace frames or machines which had been 
lately introduced and are now most common, neither stockings nor 
common lace being produced in any other manner except on the 
domestic hearth by the few who keep up the good old practice of 
knitting. From Nottinghamshire, Luddism spread into Yorkshire, 
where the excesses soon rivalled those of • the Midland district, 
culminating in the murder in open day of Mr. William Horsfall, of 
Marsden, a manufacturer who had often expressed himself violently 
against the action of the workpeople. The ire of the hand- 
qroppers in this district were directed against a machine termed 
a "frame" — the shear frame — as was that of the Stockingers 
and Lacemen of Nottinghamshire. The shear frame was one by 
means of which the two hand shears could be worked at one and 
the same time instead of one by the hand cropper. And with this 
advantage too that while the pair of cropping shears were working 
across the length of the two pieces, fixed and predated c^^&sr. 
shear boards, the man or boy in atten&axvcfe \vaA oxtoj \» ^xm&&.«&&> 
watch the operation until the cut was com\>\eXe&. TV^\vV^V^a» 
run the shears cff the cloth to the\i Te**Sxifc^Vw» <$B.^Safc«°»* 
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board, unhook the cropped portion of the pieces, ptill forward the 
other portions, hook them to the shear boards, " raise the naps " 
ready for the shears to cut it down to a certain height for finished 
eloth, and then run in the two shears again into the position neces- 
sary for them to perform the operation of cutting. This, it is not 
difficult to see, was much easier for the man than it he worked the 
shears himself by means of the nog, a most laborious and painful 
operation, especially so, indeed, until the hoof on the right wrist 
had been formed, by which any cropper of moderate age could be 
identified, arising from holding the shears and their action to and 
fro when impelled by the nog. In fact the shear frame served 
mainly for the relief of the workmen, performing for them a most 
arduous portion of duty. Still it was a machine and as such was 
doomed to destruction. Many of these machines used in this 
neighbourhood about 1811 and 1812 were constructed by two enter- 
prising and industrious men named Enoch and James Taylor, who 
had begun life as ordinary blacksmiths, but being of an ingenious 
turn of mind had gradually developed into machine makers. Their 
residence was at Marsden and their workshop stood on what is now 
the site of the town's school. The great hammer used by the 
Luddites in breaking the frames was always called " Enoch," after 
the leading partner in the firm chiefly engaged in their manu- 
facture in this locality, the saying being common, " Enoch has 
made them and Enoch shall smash them." 
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Spread of the Movement. 

"Civil dissension is a viperous worm 
That knaws the bowel* of the Commonwealth." 

SlIAKESPEAUE. 

The nth of March, 1811, is a notable day in the history of 
Nottinghamshire. On that day commenced a series of riots which, 
extending over a period of five years, are perhaps unequalled for 
the skill and secrecy with which they were managed, and the 
amount of wanton mischief they inflicted. Trade had been 
for some time in a very unsatisfactory condition, and as a 
natural result wages had been considerably reduced. As it was 
evident to the authorities that mischief was brewing, it was decided 
to employ a large number of the distressed workpeople in sweeping 
the streets. But this did not prevent the catastrophe, for on the 
nth of March they struck work, and flocking to the market-place, 
were there joined by a large number from the adjoining country, 
and being harangued by several fiery orators, they suddenly resolved 
to revenue themselves on the masters who had reduced their wages. 
The local authorities, who had been uneasy at the aspect of affairs 
for some time, summoned the military to their aid at once, and the 
turbulent population was overawed and prevented from rioting in 
the town ; when darkness set in, however, the mob proceeded to 
the neighbouring village of Arnold, and destroyed upwards of sixty 
frames. During the succeeding three weeks above two hundred 
more stocking frames were broken up by bands who seemed to 
divide and attack many different points at the same time. These 
bands it was afterwards discovered were united in a society and 
were bound by an oath not to divulge anything connected with 
its secret operations. The names they assumed were "Ludds," 
" Ludders," and " Luddites," and \Jaey "axt ^aA \s> Vaare. 
derived them from a youth named \j\id\am, a. \^OAess> ^^oas^**/* 
who, when his father, a frame-woiV VE&Vtec .\o\fc. ^^ «to>w*^ 
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" square his needles," squarred them effectually by taking up his 
hammer and beating them into a heap. Whether this youth 
actually directed the operations of the desperate bands that prowled 
nightly is not positively known, as the secrets of the society were 
wonderfully well kept, but it is not at all improbable, as the pro- 
ceedings were evidently planned beforehand, and it was also plain 
that the various bodies acted in concert. They were all disguised 
when engaged in the work of destruction, and were armed, some in 
a very primitive fashion, with clubs, sticks, &c, and others with 
swords, guns, and pistols. A number also wielded huge hatchets 
and blacksmith's hammers, for the purpose of making a way into 
the places where the frames were kept and breaking them quickly 
to pieces, while their armed companions kept watch at the door. 
On the work of the night being successfully accomplished, the party 
divided and again reunited at a distance, when the leader called 
over his men, who answered, not to names but numbers, and every 
one then removed his disguise and went home. The success which 
at the outset almost invariably attended the movements of the 
Luddites caused them to be much talked about. They seemed 
almost ubiquitous, and as the authorities could gain little or no 
information respecting them, many of the more daring of the work- 
ing men ventured to join them, and for a long time they carried on 
their destructive attacks with impunity. The frames, however, as 
we have already stated, were not the sole cause of the disturb- 
ances ; in most cases discontent being heightened or caused by the 
dearness of provisions, especially flour. In consequence of the 
resistance afterwards made to the outrages of the rioters, in the 
course of which one of them was killed, they became still more 
exasperated and violent, till the magistrates thought it necessary to 
require the assistance of a considerable armed force, which was 
promptly assembled, consisting at first of local militia and volunteer 
yeomanry chiefly, to whom were afterwards added about four 
hundred special constables. The rioters were then dispersed and 
the disturbances for a time suppressed. 

Before the end of November, 1811, however, the outrages were 
renewed ; they became more serious, were more systematically 
conducted, and at length the disturbances extended to several 
villages, where the rioters destroyed the frames, and began at the 
same time to collect or exact contributions for their subsistence, 
which caused their numbers to increase rapidly, many joining them 
being on the brink of starvation. Early in December the outrages 
were in some degree extended into Derbyshire and Leicestershire, 
where many frames were broken. A considerable force of cavalry 
and infantry was then sent to Nottingham, and the commanding 
officer of the district was ordered to repair thither. In January, 
1 81 2, two of the most experienced police magistrates were also 
despatched to Nottingham, for the purpose of assisting the local 
authorities to restore tranquility. 
The systematic combination, however, with vAikto. \kfc cro-Vra^ 
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were conducted, the terror which they inspired, and the disposition 
of many of the working classes to favour rather than oppose them, 
made it very difficult to discover the offenders, to apprehend them 
if discovered, or to obtain evidence to convict those who were 
apprehended of the crimes with which they were charged. Some, 
however, were afterwards proceeded against at the Nottingham 
Spring Assizes, and seven persons were convicted of different 
offences and sentenced to transportation. In the meantime, acts 
were passed for establishing police in the disturbed districts to 
patrol the streets. 

The discontent which had thus first appeared about Nottingham 
and had in some degree extended into Derbyshire and Leicester- 
shire, had, also been communicated to other parts of the country. 
Subscriptions for persons arrested poured in, and anonymous 
threatening letters became more and more common. At Stockport, 
shortly after, attempts were made to set on fire two different manu- 
factories, and the spirit of disorder rapidly spread through the 
neighbourhood. Inflammatory placards, inviting the people to a 
general rising, were disseminated ; illegal oaths were administered, 
riots were produced in various places, houses were plundered by 
persons in disguise, and a report was industriously circulated that 
a general rising would take place on the 1st of May, or early in that 
month. 

The spirit of riot and disturbance manifested itself violently to 
Eccles, Ashton-under-Lyne, and Middleton. At the latter place the 
manufactory of Mr. Burton was attacked, and although the rioters 
were then repulsed and five of their number killed by the military 
force assembled to protect the works, a second attack was made 
two days afterwards, and Mr. Burton's house was burnt before 
military assistance could be brought to the spot. When troops 
arrived they were fired upon by the rioters, and before the latter 
could be dispersed several of them were killed and wounded. 

There were also scenes of great violence at Stockport. The 
house of Mr. Goodwin was set on fire, and his steam looms were 
destroyed. Crowds of men training for military exercise were con- 
tinually being surprised on the heaths and moors. Disturbances 
also took place in Manchester, but here the cause assigned was 
solely the high price of provisions. The people of that city were 
alarmed by the sudden appearance in their streets of thousands of 
half-starved looking men from the surrounding places, but on a 
large military force being paraded, the suspicious looking persons 
gradually disappeared. Nocturnal meetings were, however, 
frequent, and arms were seized continually. The manner in which 
the disaffected carried on their proceedings demonstrated in an 
extraordinary degree concert, secresy, and organisation. Their 
signals were well contrived, and attempts to lay hold of offenders 
were generally defeated. 

The same spirit of disaffection appealed aX. 'B^ssfiAfc^sKW*- V* 
meeting of delegates was held there, aX vrti\Oa. vros ^^sftsfc^*-' 
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manufactory at West Haughton should be destroyed, but finding 
their purpose was known to the authorities* it was apparently 
abandoned, until the watch being relaxed they accomplished their 
object. It was known the attack would be made and intelligence 
was sent to the authorities, but the military force sent to the spot 
arrived too late ; the rioters had dispersed, and the soldiers there- 
fore returned to their quarters. The mob taking advantage of their 
absence, returned and assailed another manufactory, set it on fire, 
and again dispersed before the force could be brought back. Dis- 
turbances also broke out in Carlisle and in Yorkshire. At Hudders- 
field and in the neighbourhood disturbances took place early in 
February, 1812, the shearing machines being destroyed in large 
numbers. We were conversing the other day with the son of an 
old cropper who still resides at Crossland Moor, in the house where 
he was born seventy-three years ago, and he told us that he had 
often heard' his father relate how his fellow workmen at Nab Croft, 
which is just at hand, boasted how many machines ,c Enoch " — as 
the large hammer was called by them — had destroyed during the 
night. It was customary, he said, for powerful men to cut through 
the doors with hatchets, and on an entrance being gained, the 
machines were broken up in an incredible short space of time. 
Great quantities of fire-arms were seized in the neighbourhood by 
men with blackened faces, and midnight drills were common. A 
great number of machines belonging to Mr. Vickerman were 
destroyed in March, and soon after, the destruction of Bradley Mills 
was threatened and afterwards attempted, but the guard on the 
spot defeated the attempt. 

The authorities at Leeds had been much alarmed by information 
that attacks were intended to be made on places in the town and 
neighbourhood, which induced the magistrates to desire a strong 
military force and to appoint a great number of the respectable 
inhabitants special constables, by which the peace of the town was 
in a great measure preserved. Early, however, in the morning of 
March 24th, 1812, the mills of Messrs. Thompson, of Rawden 
were attacked by a large body of armed men, who proceeded with 
great regularity and caution, first seizing the watchman at the mill 
and placing guards at every adjacent cottage, threatening death to 
anyone who should attempt to give an alarm, and then forcibly 
entering the mill, they completely destroyed the machinery. On 
the very night following, noth withstanding the precautions adopted, 
the buildings belonging to the Messrs. Dickenson, in Leeds, were 
forcibly entered and the whole of the goods there, consisting chiefly 
of cloths, were cut to pieces. Many other firms in Leeds were 
threatened with similar treatment. The proceedings at this place 
are represented to have had for their object the destruction of all 
goods prepared otherwise than by manual labour. 
At Horbury, near Wakefield, valuable mills were attacked on the 
9th of April, by an armed body, consisting o£ ^00 uvea, axul \Yv^ 
machinery and considerable property was destroyed. TVie Taesi NiVvo 
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committed the outrage were seen on the road between Horbury and 
Wakefield, marching in regular sections, preceded by a mounted 
party with drawn swords,, and followed by the same number of men 
as a rear guard. They were stated in the official return presented 
to parliament to belong to Huddersfield, Dewsbury, Heckmondwike, 
Gildersome, Morley, and other places. The magistrates were un- 
able to give protection by putting the Watch and Ward Act into 
execution, and the working classes, or " the lower orders," as they 
are called in the report, are represented as being generally either 
abettors, or participators in, the outrages committed, or as being 
so intimidated that they dared not interfere. 

At Sheffield the storehouse of arms of the local militia was sur- 
prised, and some of the arms were broken and others taken away 
by the mob. Depredations continued almost nightly, and it was 
stated in the report that in the districts between Huddersfield and 
Birstal the arms of all the peaceable inhabitants had been swept 
away by bands of armed men. Respecting the offenders no infor- 
mation cor.ld be gained, and it is said that amongst one hundred 
depositions taken by the magistrates of the facts of robberies 
committed, the thief was only pointed out in one case. 

During the latter part of the period we have named, that is, at 
the commencement oi: 181 2, the district watered by the Calder was 
especially unsettled, and the patrols passing between Huddersfield 
and Leeds found the people in the ill-affected villages up at mid- 
night and heard the firing of smajl arms at short distances from 
them, through the whole night, which they found proceeded from 
parties at drill. 

Of the brutality of mobs, the history of every land affords 
melancholy proofs. A Spanish autode-fe — a Parisian execution — 
the British punishment of the pillory — an Irish rising — and a Scotch 
riot — exceed the barbarities of ancient days or of savage life. But 
there are differences in mobs. A metropolitan riot is generally 
more mortal but less brutal than a provincial one. In capitals 
persons seem to have a definite purpose, and they only take means 
to effect that purpose. In provincial riots a general disposition to 
violence and brutality, tending rather to general aggression than to 
any pecular object, can be perceived. 

The Luddite mobs were, to some extent, made up of men who 
did not suffer from the introduction of machinery — men who, being 
uneducated and brutal, had a love for brutality and excess, who 
found it more pleasant to seize by violence than gain by industry, 
and who finally proceeded to perpetrate the most dreadful 
crimes. Considering what material the local Luddite mobs were 
composed of, we are naturally surprised to find there was less of 
brutal excess exhibited in Yorkshire than in any county. We can- 
not enter into detail respecting the outrages in the adioinin^ 
counties which we have named geneiaXYy m >l&\s> 0&33£\£*>^ ^^. 
might adduce cases in the Lancaster nsm^ \\vnc\n\»% •&. ^sac^s^a. 
greater degree of ferocity than any exlfc\b\\e& \a. to\* waoJej- 
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CHAPTER III. 
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The Head-Quarters of the Yorkshire Luddites — 
John Wood's Workshop, Longroyd Bridge. 

"Yond Casslns has a lean and hungry look, 
He thinks too much : such men are dangerous" 

Shakespeue. 

"There is no more mercy in him 
Than milk in a male tiger." 

Shakespere. 

Reference has been made in our opening chapter to the finishing 
shop of Mr. John Wood, situate at Longroyd Bridge, near Hudders- 
field, which may be regarded as the head quarters of the ringleaders 
of the Luddite disturbances in this part of the West-riding. This 
building still stands on the water side, not far from the highway, 
and is now used, we are informed, as a place for; depositing lumber. 
Here worked several of the daring and turbulent spirits who 
directed and participated in most of the midnight expeditions 
undertaken for the purpose of destroying the hated machines, and 
many a wild scheme has been planned beneath that old weather- 
beaten roof. Mr. Wood, the master of the cropping shop, declared 
afterwards, when it was proved that some of these nefarious plots 
had originated at his place, that he was "unaware of any conspiring 
amongst his men," but it is difficult to believe that he did not know 
that this was the general rendezvous of the disaffected, as men from 
other shops and delegates from the surrounding towns were con- 
tinually in consultation with his workmen, especially with his step 
son, George Mellor. We say it is difficult to believe that Wood did 
not know or suspect something, for the simple reason that there 
seemed to be no particular care taken to conceal the aims and 
objects of the reckless band. But the most marvellous thing about 
the Luddite movement is the manner in which the secrets of the 
body were kept, especially when we take into coiisvdfcTaticm the* fact 
that schemes for the destruction of the machinery axvo. ^so foe >&& 
destruction of some of ihs masters who had TeataT^\\ro&s&N«& 
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obnoxious by their outspoken condemnation of the lawless conduct 
of the men, were discussed in the presence of those who were not 
even members of the secret society whose doings spread such fear 
throughout the whole district. It would almost seem sometimes as 
if the plotters neglected to take the commonest precautions, but 
they doubtless were well aware that many who did not actually join 
them, sympathised with the movement to some extent, hoping, 
unlikely though it seemed, that it would tend in some way towards 
the amelioration of their own hard lot ; and with regard to their 
members, the leaders were well aware that fear of the consequences 
which would follow the breaking of the terrible oath they all took 
was sufficient to deter them from breathing a syllable of their 
secrets. 

It is a Saturday afternoon, about the middle of March, 1812. 
Mr. Wood's men have stopped work for the day, and are now 
gathered round a young man who is reading aloud from a news- 
paper. The whole of the group are listening intently, for it is an 
account of the daring proceedings of the Nottingham frame- 
breakers. The sheet which the youth is reading is the Leeds 
Mercury, which at that day was exactly the size of the newspapers 
sold at the present time at a halfpenny each. It was published at 
6£d. per copy, but the sale being limited and the carriage compar- 
atively heavy, it was generally sold out of Leeds at yd. A copy 
was subscribed for at most of the workshops, and was read aloud 
for the benefit of all. The day on which it was issued was looked 
upon by the workpeople as the great day of the week— the day on 
which they stretched beyond their petty surroundings and learned 
something of the events that were transpiring in the great world 
without, and a considerable portion of each succeeding Saturday, 
and probably Sunday also, was often spent in discussing the excit- 
ing intelligence with which the columns of the newspapers were 
crowded at this eventful period. 

The young man whose pale cheek flushes as he reads of the 
marchings and counter marchings of the Yeomanry, and the doings 
of the triumphant Luddites, is evidently not one of Wood's work- 
men. His feress is different, and his appearance is altogether 
brighter and more intelligent. In other respects too he contrasts 
greatly with his audience. There, close in front of him, is a young 
man with square jaws, and resolute, determined appearance, who 
is strongly moved by the news ; his eye shoots forth a lurid fire, 
and the veins stand out on his temples like whip-cord, under the 
strong excitement which seems to agitate every fibre in his body, 
as he listens to the thrilling account of daring deeds and hair 
breadth escapes. This is George Mellor/a man of iron will and 
reckless daring, who dominated over his fellow workmen and forced 
them into the commission of deeds which they would b^N^ "sJconssJsw 
from if left to themselves. "Neat \\\m \a \£y& \<3tara ^wsfcEsaaaa^ ■ 
Thomas Smith, a man of muck feebYec V^* ol ^^'^^Sti^JS^ 
expression of whose face is out oi wtitaca q\n&oab , i« ■\?o»\« ctm 
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works in the same room as Mellor, and is his right hand man 
and supporter. On the other side is a man of a still more stolid 
aspect, who betrays no special excitement during the reading, but 
stands with eyes fixed upon the reader in a half dreamy fashion. 
This is William Thorpe, who works at Mr. Fisher's cropping shop, 
just across the way. These and one or two others completed the 
inner circle, while further back were others sitting or lounging, who 
were also listening to the reader with intense interest, as with clear 
voice and correct enunciation he made known the startling news 
from Nottingham, Lancashire, and other disturbed parts of the 
country. The youth who formed the centre of this interesting 
group was, we have said, in many respects very different to the rest. 
He was evidently better educated and more refined, although he 
was plainly a worker at some handicraft. He was the son of the 
Rev. John Booth, a clergyman of the Church of England residing 
at Lowmoor. Mr. Booth was educated at Huddersfield, and when 
a young man was employed as a cloth cropper. Being a studious, 
well educated youth, he was taken in hand by the venerable vicar 
of Huddeisfield, who assisted him in his ordination. He was a 
first-class scholar. The living at Lowmoor being very scanty he 
went into partnership with another person at Toad doles, near 
Oakenshaw, as a cropper. Mr. Booth and his partner kept a bed 
on the premises, and many a night did the former sit up compiling - 
a Greek lexicon. He put his son apprentice to one, Wright, who 
lived at Huddersfield, to learn of him the art and mystery of saddle 
and harness making, and also of ironmongery. Young Booth's 
appearance, while bespeaking a fair share of intelligence, was on 
the whole rather effeminate, his thin twitching lips and the general 
expression of his face showing plainly that he lacked firmness and 
resolution. Unfortunately he had fallen into evil company. His 
feeble will melted like wax before the fiery determination of Mellor, 
and he was swept along in defiance of his own better judgment. 
The opinions of the celebrated theorist, Robert Owen, were about 
this time making some noise in the country, and Booth had read 
the writings of that amiable enthusiast, till he had thoroughly 
imbibed the notion that the whole framework of society was out of 
joint, and that the nations and governments of the earth required a 
thorough remodelling. He had endeavoured to make a convert of 
Mellor, with indifferent success. The process of Owen was too 
slow for that fiery enthusiast, and he refused to trouble himself to 
grasp his far-reaching theories. His method in arguing with Booth 
was to carry the war into the enemy's country, and it is not difficult 
to understand how an amiable young man possessed with ideas of 
this kind should fall an easy prey to a resolute and unscrupulous 
individual like Mellor. 
But the reading is now finished, and a stormy discussion follows, 
if a discussion it can be called when all are nearly of one opinion. 
-Perhaps if we follow it we shall discover stVYY moifc oi \kfc c\\\e.l 
characteristics of the speakers, their opinions, and \&fc isio\Sn«& V\ia\. 
urge them on. 
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CHAPTER IV. 2> 







The Oath. 



"Persuasion hung upon thy lip : 
And sly insinuation's softer arts 
In ambush lay about thy flowing tongue.*' 

Blair. 

"Nay, but weigh well what you presume to swear ; 
Oaths are of dreadful weight ! and if they are false, 
Draw down damnation."— Savage. 

Mellor is the speaker, and, like the rest, uses the broad Yorkshire 
dialect, which, however, we shall take the liberty of refining a little, 
in order that it may be read with more ease. During the reading 
of the expiting narrative just brought to a conclusion, he has been 
interjecting fierce comments, and now the account is ended, he 
gives vent to his pent-up feelings. 

" Hurrah ! that's right," he cried in a horse voice, "the Notting- 
ham lambs are shewing them specials and clodhopping soldiers a 
bit of real good sport. O, but I wish I was there," he added with 
a sudden accession of energy, " I wish 1 was there. It would be 
glorious to dash them cursed frames into a thousand pieces !" 

"Aye," growled Thorpe, surlily, "but wishing's all nowt. It 
strikes me we've had rather too much of that." 

"Thou'rt right, Will," answered Mellor, savagely, "but what can 
two or three do ? What are we doing here ? Look at Booth, for 
instance — he'll come here and talk about the evils under which we 
working men groan, by the hour together, and air all his new fangled 
notions that he's picked up through Socialists ; he knows very well 
that machinery is destroying us and nowt but the workhouse will be 
left for us soon, and yet he's never got farther than talk. Join us, 
lad, join us, thou'st talked long enough, its time for action now. 
Isn't machinery increasing on all hands, and aren't working msxs. 
half starving and seeking in vain ioT vjotV* \V^\x>\^K^^^^OeccfcK3>. 
aren't taking Booth's trade out of \\\s fixi^era, «t \h£ ^ > aa"^«&. *^ RRi 
things in a different light." 
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" Come, now, George," said a phlegmatic individual at the back, 
who up to this time had stood with his arms crossed, calmly 
listening and puffing the smoke at regular intervals from his short 
black pipe, " Gome, now, let's have fair play. Its hardly the thing 
to set at Booth like that. He's never pretended to be one of us." 

Booth listened to the interposition of the last speaker with 
apparent indifference, but Mellor's fiery appeal had moved him 
deeply, and his colour came and went rapidly during its delivery. 
Ue paused for a little before speaking but at last broke silence. 

" I quite agree with you, my friends, as some of you well know, 
respecting the harm you suffer from machinery, but it might be 
man's chief blessing instead of his curse if society was differently 
constituted. We and other countries are already so placed by it 
that a very large number of people are thrown idle greatly against 
their will and they must be supported or starve. We know this is 
so, but are we therefore to conclude that machinery is in itself an 
evil. You are all aware that cropping by hand as you now practice 
it is by no means easy work ; nay, we all know that it is very pain- 
ful for learners to handle the shears until the wrist has become 
hoofed. Now look at one of these machines. Observe how 
smoothly and how beautifully it works ! How perfectly it does for 
the workman the most arduous part of his task. By its aid, as we 
well know, your task has become chiefly one of care and watchful- 
ness. To say that a machine that can do this for you is in itself 
an evil is manifestly absurd. Under proper conditions it would be 
to you an almost unmixed blessing, but unfortunately the favourable 
conditions do not exist. Society, in the true sense of the word, 
implies a number of individuals united for the purpose of promot- 
ing their physical, intellectual, and moral improvement, individually 
and collectively, and if all our capital and labour — if the capitalists 
and the millions of unemployed would abandon large towns and 
cities for communities of moderate size, and were all employed as 
economically as such a union would occasion, in agriculture, 
making and working machinery for the common benefit of the 
whole, these islands in the course of a few years would present an 
entirely different aspect, and poverty and starvation become utterly 
unknown." 

"If! If! If!" almost yelled Mellor, «• What's the use of such 
sermons as thine to starving men ? It's a case, I reckon, of ' live 
horse and thou'st have grass.' If men would only do as thou says, 
it would be better, we all know. But they wont. It's all for them- 
selves with the masters. What do they care if a thousand or two 
of us are pined to death if they can make brass a bit faster ?" 

" Hold!" cried Booth, "No man can feel for the poor, starving 

workmen more than I do, but I fear the course adopted by the 

.Luddites to remedy it is not the right one. To confess the truth, I 

am in a strait I am afraid your plan will never succeed, and I 

don't see much chance of reorganising society on a. \xbSsss. uA 

sounder basis at present, workingmen being as aiute a\mQs\Aota&?j 
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"Feel for them that's starving," shouted Benjamin Walker, 
another of Wood's workmen and one of the most violent in the 
band, " thou'rt either a liar or a coward.* How can thou feel for 
them when thou will'nt lift up thy little finger to help 'em ? Thou 
should have gone with me yesterday to Tom Sykes's, and thou 
would have seen something that would have knocked all thy grand 
notions out of thee. Tom, as you all know, has been without work 
aboon a month, and I found that his wife, a poor, delicate craytur, 
was just dead — pined to t'death, they say— and I believe she was. 
When I got to his house he was just opening the door and ordering 
a parson out, and he called out after him • I want none of thy 
sympathy ; if it hadn't been for such as thee, she'd have been alive 
still.' And there she lay on the bed, poor thing, skin and bone, 
nowt else." 

" I am no coward, Walker, and again I say I do feel, from the 
bottom of my heart, for you, and for poor Sykes most of all. 
It is hard for people to starve to death in their own houses in a 
christian land, but would it not be better to lay these things before 
the masters and to reason with them, rather than to infuriate them 
by destroying their machines and — " 

" Reason with them," impatiently interrupted Thorpe, " reason 
with the stones I say, for their hearts are as hard as flint. What's 
the use of talking about reasoning with a man when his interest 
pulls all the other way ? They'll have these machines if we all 
clam to t'death. The only chap that can reason with them is 
• Enoch ;' that chap is the best reasoner I know of, when he breaks 
them into a hundred pieces — they understand that !" 

' l lf there was any trade in the country," resumed Booth, in a 
sad tone, ** I should say to you, seek a livelihood by some other 
means ; but this cruel war has drained the very life-blood of the 
nation, and I know not what to advise or what to say." 

" Say thou'lt join us," replied Mellor, "for thou sees with all thy 
reasoning, as thou calls it, thou can't find us a way out." 

" I will join you," says Booth, with sudden resolution, "my head 
tells me you are wrong, but my heart is too strong for it. Perhaps 
the masters, seeing you are driven to desperation, will after all be 
compelled to take your circumstances into consideration." 

A murmur of satisfaction arose from all sides as Booth finished 
speaking, and several stepped forward and shook him heartily by 
the hand. For many reasons he was a great acquisition to the 
Luddite ranks, and they were glad he had at last thrown aside his 
scruples and consented to join them. 

" Then,' said Mellor, " as thou hast decided to join our cause at 
last and hast avowed thyself a Luddite at heart, I will administer 
the oath of our society and enrol thee a member." 

Booth, though still evidently ill at ease, had gone too far to vdtk- 
draw, and he therefore consented. ImmeftvateYs *0asx^ "was ^^\ 
amongst the little group. Twc or lYiiee *\3\m**xV t^s^ ^ss&vr^ 
themselves firmly against the door to pievexiN. a-t^xtf*. *w»m «ofcsws^ 
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and the rest formed themselves into an irregular circle round Booth. 
Mellor, with a New Testament in his hand, then stepped into the 
middle of the ring and proceeded to administer the terrible 

OATH OF THE FRATERNITY. 

Standing in the front of Booth and taking his hand, he said : — 

" What is thy name ?" 

•• John Booth." 

" Art thou willing to become a member of our society and submit 
without demur or question to the commands of General Ludd ?" 

" I am." 

" Then say after me : — I, John Booth, of my own voluntary will, 
do declare and solemnly swear that I never will reveal to any person 
or persons under the canopy of heaven the names of the persons 
who comprise this secret committee, their proceedings, meetings, 
places of abode, dress, features, complexion, or anything else that 
might lead to a discovery of the same, either by word, deed, or sign, 
under the penalty of being sent out of the world by the first brother 
who shall meet me, and my name and character blotted out of 
existence and never to be remembered but with contempt and 
abhorrence. And I further do swear that I will use my best en- 
deavours to punish by death any traitor or traitors, should any rise 
up among us, wherever I can find him or them, and though he 
should fly to the verge of nature I will pursue him with unceasing 
vengeance. So help me God and bless me, to keep this, my oath, 
inviolate," 

Booth's voice sounded weak and tremulous in contrast with 
Mellor's deep, gruff bass, and he hesitated painfully once or twice, 
but it was impossible to retrace his steps, and he at last reached 
the end, and with pallid lips kissed the book which Mellor held 
towards him. At the conclusion of the ceremony Booth was handed 
a copy of the oath in writing, and he was requested by Mellor to 
commit it' to memory, in order that he might be in a position to 
administer it to others. 

Such was the oath administered to every member of this danger- 
ous society, and it was nearly in every instance strictly observed by 
those who took it. Even when in prison or at the point of death 
this oath seemed to close the mouths of all who had taken it, and 
they may be said to have made no disclosures. All their secrets, 
whether they related'to the organisation of their societies, the names 
of their leaders, or their depdts of arms, died with them. 
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Meeting of Luddites at the " St. Crispin," Halifax. 

"Fling ont the red banner ! 

Its fierce front under ; 
Gome, gather ye, gather ye. 

Champions of right! 
And roll round the world 

With the voice of God's thunder : 
The wrongs we've to reckon— 

Oppressors to stnlte." Orrald Massry. 

Shortly after the events recorded in the last chapter transpired 
at the cropping shop of Mr. John Wood, there suddenly appeared 
at that establishment a man who, walking quickly up to the outer 
door of the building, opened it without any ceremony, and passed 
without speaking to, or noticing, the rest of the men, into the 
room where Mellor worked. Mellor happened to be alone at the 
moment, and a few words were exchanged between him and his 
visitor, in a low tone. In a few seconds the latter again turned on 
his heel, made his way swiftly out of the building, and speedily 
disappeared in the distance. This mysterious individual was the 
messenger of the Halifax Luddites, and his business was to 
announce that a delegate from Nottingham would be passing 
through the town in a day or two, and would meet the leading 
members or delegates of the various societies in the neighbourhood, 
at the St. Crispin Inn, on particular business. 

The " Saint Crispin," an ancient hostelry which stood not far 
from the venerable Parish Church at Halifax, took its name we 
need hardly say from the patron saint of the ; shoemakers, and was 
frequented by many members of that notable craft. The old 
building was pulled down in 1844, and a new one erected on the 
site, and the title now is " The old Crispin." The customers, at 
the time of which we are writing, were mostly men of a democratic 
sort; it was in fact -known as the resort of a class who were 
generally called by the " Church and King men " of the time, 
"Tom Painers," a name under which it was customary at that day 
to group all who, professing progressive opiaioa&i&&\^\.\*&s>**h 
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with Pope that " Whatever is, is right." There seems 'to have 
existed at this inn at the time of the Luddite movement a demo- 
cratic or republican club, of which John Baines, an intelligent 
hatter, and two or three of his sons who were shoemakers, were 
members. It has been noticed often that men who work together 
in groups, at some occupation which allows of quiet talk and dis- 
cussion, are generally more intelligent and better informed than 
others who do not follow their avocations under such favourable 
circumstances. The number of able men who have commenced 
life under the auspices of St. Crispin and who have afterwards 
creditably occupied some of the highest positions in the political, 
literary, and scientific worlds, is a. proof of this, and if it were 
proper we could soon satisfy the reader on this score, but we must 
proceed with our narrative. The members of the club just alluded 
to naturally sympathised to some extent with the Luddite movement, 
knowing well the half starved condition of working-men generally, 
and though many held aloof from participating actively in the 
movement, there were some, and amongst them the Baines family, 
who actually joined the Luddites, and did their best to strengthen 
and help on their cause. 

On the night appointed for the meeting, the St. Crispin looked 
pretty much as usual. It was a well accustomed house, and the 
inner doors were swinging to and fro in the usual fashion. A close 
observer who happened to be inside might have noticed that many 
of the visitors that evening did not enter the ordinary iooms to the 
left or the right, but went forward up the narrow staircase to the 
room above. But meetings were common in the club room; and if 
any one had seen the men ascending the stairs he would not have 
detected anything unusual or suspicious about them, as th#y 
dropped in generally one by one at irregular intervals, unless he 
knew something of their antecedents. Trade disputes were 
common then as now, and the uninitiated observer would naturally 
conclude there was some meeting there that night of a trade 
character. Had his curiosity led him to venture to join the gather- 
ing overhead, he would soon, however, have been checked in his 
course. In the little dark room at the back, the door of which 
opened to the foot of the stairs, there was seated a roughly-dressed 
working man who apparently was enjoying a solitary glass and pipe, 
but his eye never wandered far from the open door, and as each new 
comer passed it, rapid signals were exchanged between him and the 
watcher. On reaching the club-room door another sentinel was 
just visible in the flickering light of a small candle, sitting in the 
small box partitioned off from the adjoining apartment. As a 
member of the fraternity comes to the little open window, a peculiar 
grasp of the hand is given, some muttered words are uttered, the 
reply comes as quietly, and he passes in. Entering with him 
we find there are about thirty persons present. They are 
grouped round a long table at the end of lYie toom asi& ^$rc£«e- 
ations are evidently being made to coiameuce \ke ^tora£&YQ*gfc. 
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Glancing round at the company, we are struck first with the fact 
that they are nearly all young men. There are not more than half- 
a-dozen in the room that we should guess to be over thirty. One 
gray haired man there is and only one, and they fittingly chose him 
to preside over them. This is old John Baines, the veteran re- 
publican, to whom we have already alluded as being connected 
with the democratic club held at the St. Crispin. His thin locks 
and deeply wrinkled face prove him to be not far from threescore 
years and ten, but his eye is still bright and clear as he glances 
slowly round the little gathering. He is conversing with a pale, 
rather intelligent looking man on his right, the delegate from 
Nottingham, and as he holds his hand to his ear to catch the 
replies we observe that " old John," as he is familiarly called, is a 
little deaf, but his natural force seems otherwise unabated. On the 
other side of the chairman are. two other men to whom the reader 
has been already introduced. The first, with the gloomy, deter- 
mined-looking face, he will recognise as George Mellor, and the 
other as his brother cropper, Thorpe. After scanning thoughtfully 
for some minutes the strangely mingled group of blacksmiths fresh 
from the forge, half-desperate looking croppers, and pale, meagre- 
faced weavers, the president thus broke the silence : — 

" As the motives that induced me to join the Luddite movement 
are probably different from those which actuate most of you, I 
should like to have the privilege of saying a few words to the 
delegates assembled before our friend Weightman, from Nottingham, 
gives his report from that town and neighbourhood. I have been 
looking round the table, and think I am safe in saying that my age 
is more than double that of anyone in this room. 1 am glad to see 
so many young men present, and hope their enthusiasm may carry 
them right to the end of this movement." — 

" Hear, hear," exclaimed the Nottingham delegate, in a clear 
ringing voice. 

•• I say right to the end of this movement," repeated the president 
— " and that end, what is it ? Is it the destruction of the cursed 
machines that are robbing your children of their bread ? Well, 
that is one great object, but, my friends is that the end ?" 

" Down with the bloody aristocrats," cried a fair-haired man at 
the foot of the table, his light grey eyes sparkling with enthusiasm. 

"Amen!" responded Baines, fervently, and his raised voice 
became tremulous with excitement. " I too say 'down with the 
bloody aristocrats !" Oh that the long suffering people of England 
would rise in their strength and crush their oppressors in the dust ! 
The vampires have fattened too long on our heart's blood. Let the 
people now rise in their majesty and rid themselves for ever of the 
vile brood who have flung upon them the sole taxation of the 
country and reduced them to the condition of galley slaves in the 
land of their birth. They have filched from ^% *soa \*afcax"&L \x*- 
heritance, and by usurping the House oi Commona^'taNfe ^x "S^a. 
purse strings of the nation into tfcevv. to&o.* q&sa, ^ass* Vv*^"^ 
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voked wars, and lived and fattened upon them. They have sent us 
to fight anybody and everybody, to crush French liberalism, and to 
maintain despotism all over Europe. They swarm over everything 
and cover all with their slime— over the state, over che House of 
Lords and over the People's House, over the army and navy, over 
everything. All the offices in the land are held by them, salaries 
and pensions are showered upon them from the national treasury, 
and still, like the horse leech, they stretch forth the greedy ravenous 
maw and cry ' Give ! give ! ' For thirty years I have struggled to 
rouse the people against this evil, and, as some of you here know, 
have suffered much for my opinions in body and estate. I am now 
nearing the end of my pilgrimage, but I will die as I have lived ; 
my last few days shall be devoted to the people's cause. I hail your 
rising against your oppressors, and hope it may go on until there 
is not a tyrant to conquer. I have waited long tor the dawn of the 
coming day, and it may be, old as I am, I shall yet see the glorious 
triumph of democracy !" 

The effect of the president's passionate harangue on the rough 
group around him was startling. Several stood upright as his 
appeal grew warmer, while those who were nearest pressed the 
hard, horny hand of the veteran as he resumed his seat. 

A brief interval of silence followed, and then the impetuous 
George Mellor sprang to his feet. '* We'll reckon with the aristo- 
crats at London in due time," he said, " but, friends, is there not 
some work nearer home to be done first ? I know of no aristocrats 
who are bigger tyrants than our own masters, and I'm for squaring 
with them the first." 

" Our friend is right," said the Nottingham delegate, '• and he is 
also wrong. Right in his longing to strike down the tyrants who 
would rob him of his daily bread and turn him out to starve in 
order that the gains may be poured with redoubled speed into their 
coffers ; but wrong in thinking that they are his great oppressors. 
What means this cruel war which is carrying away the very flower 
of the country to rot in a foreign land ? For what are we fighting, 
and what is to be the end of the conflict ? Look at our closed 
ports, our decaying commerce, our starving workpeople. Now that 
we know our strength and have proved ourselves able to crush our 
local tyrants, let us go down to the root. Throughout Nottingham, 
Lancashire, Derbyshire, and Cheshire, our movement is everywhere 
powerful ; we have thousands of weapons collected and stout arms 
to wield them. Our council is in daily communication with the 
societies in all the centres of disaffection, and urge a general rising 
in May. We say crush your tyrants at home, but remember also 
those who have ruined your commerce and destroyed the peace of 
your homes by this bloody war. Since John Westley was shot at 
Arnold, the feelings against the masters and their frames has re- 
doubled in intensity and bitterness, and our men are inspired with 
desperate courage. The cavalry and the specials do their best to 
put us down or capture us, but we learn their secrets. The people 
everywhere sympathise with us, and v*e visit m\n «rari£t and sure 
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vengeance all who show themselves prominently in the ranks of the 
enemy. Many in our ranks advocate the policy of shooting such 
of the masters as are engaged in hunting and harrying us, but some 
hardly like the idea of murdering them in cold blood, and I must 
confess there is something revolting to the feelings of an English- 
man about it." 

" Let them do what's right then," broke in Mellor, with his usual 
impetuosity, ''it we're to stick at such squeamish nonsense as that, 
there will be nowt done. If they shoot at us, why should'nt we 
shoot at them ? There's two in this neighbourhood that will have 
to be "taken underhand, and at once. I mean Cartwright. of 
Rawfolds, and Horsfall, of Marsden. Most of you know how these 
two brag, day after day, at Huddersfield market and at home, and 
threaten what they'll do with the Luddites if they come near their 
places. We've sent a warning to both, and the only reply made by 
Cartwright is to get soldiers stationed in small detachments all over 
Liversedge and Heckmondwike, and our friends there tell us he 
still continues his bravado, and is talking about defending his mill. 
Now, I think it's time he had a lesson." 

To this suggestion there was at once a universal murmur of 
assent, and Weightman strengthened them in their resolution by 
saying that it was always "best to tackle such troublesome men as 
Cartwright at once." 

" What is to hinder us from attacking Rawfolds mill next ?" 
asked Thorpe. " We've done very little round there, and we are 
middling strong in that neighbourhood." 

" There's just one thing to hinder us," said a delegate on the left 
of the president, "and that's all I know of." 

"And what's that, Job ?" enquired Mellor. 

"We've not so many guns and pistols as I should like," replied 
the man addressed. " If we're bahn to go at a mill with soldiers 
inside to defend it, we want something besides a few malls and 
hatchets. I am sorry to say me and my mates have not been doing 
much lately. Hartley's poorly again." 

"Is he poorly or he's shewing t' white feather a bit ?" asked 
another gruffly. 

"Nay, he's a true pluck'd 'un is Hartley," replied Hey, "but he's 
a lot of bairns, six or seven I think, and his wife is a poor delicate 
thing. Since they found it out that he's joined the Luddites they 
are sadly again it, altho' they're half starved. However, we'll 
see about it to-night, Hill. But to give us time to collect some 
more guns, I think it would be better to put Cartwright's affair off 
a bit." 

"Well," said Mellor, " would Saturday, the nth of April, do? 
We should'nt be later than that. I shall never rest till that mill is 
in ruins. That will give Job and the other searching parties more 
time, and I don't think it would be right to put it off any longer." 

" As the man you speak of is setting you at defiance, sooner you 
deal with him and better," observed Weightman, "W^ Vw^ 
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inspired such a wholesome dread of us at Nottingham, amongst all 
classes, that the threat of General Ludd is almost invariably 
sufficient Our motions have been so rapid and our information 
respecting the possession of arms so accurate that few now dare to 
speak of us defiantly. As usual, rumour magnifies our deeds, 
and we are credited with much that we never do ; but the authori- 
ties, I can assure you, are very much dissatified with the result of 
their efforts to put us down. Many who do sympathise with us 
taunt them with the little progress they make in crushing 
us. With regard to the proposed general rising, it will be as well 
to get together weapons of all kinds as soon as possible, and report 
to us their number and kind." 

A general conversation followed, and all agreed that Saturday, 
the nth of April, would be the best day. Mellor at once arranged 
the method of attack. The time of meeting was to be eleven 
o'clock at night, and the place, a field at Cooper Bridge, not far 
from the obelisk called the '* Dumb steeple. " Messengers were 
chosen to carry the decision of the delegates to all the neighbour- 
ing organisations, and after other matters of detail had been agreed 
upon, the gathering was brought to a close. 
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CHAPTER VI. 



A Raid tor Arms. 

"That some mighty grief 
"O'er hangs thy soul thy every look proclaims ; 
Why then refuse It words ?"— Mason. 

"True courage but from opposition grows ; 
And what are fifty, what a thousand slaves, 
Matched to the sinew of a single arm 
That strikes for right ?"— Brooke. 

After the termination of the proceedings at the " Saint Crispin," 
as stated in a previous chapter, the Luddites left the inn in the same 
stealthy manner in which they had entered it. The dark, moonless 
night was in their favour, but still they did not venture to le^ave the 
house in a body. They knew that the authorities had been warned 
that illegal meetings were held in some part of the town, and were 
therefore just at that time more than usually watchful, they there- 
fore dropped out singly or in twos and threes, so that no one — even 
if watching the place — would have suspected anything unusual. 
As their homes were in many cases widely apart they were soon 
scattered over all parts of the town, or having cleared the more 
populous quarters, were trudging along the dark, quiet roads that 
led into the country beyond. Leaving the rest of the delegates to 
their own devices, we will follow two who are walking steadily on 
along the highway and anon through green lanes and fields, until, 
after a journey extending over about an hour, they suddenly 
pause at a very poor looking cottage which stands a little from the 
highway. All appears quiet in and around the little house, and it 
seems as if the inmates have retired to rest. After looking at the 
windows for a short time, one of the two travellers taps gently at the 
door. There is no response, and, after listening for a moment, 
he knocks smartly with his knuckles. Still all remains quiet in the 
interior for a brief space ; then there te a slight shuffling of feet, 
and by and by, a cloth which stops up one of the broken ^anes, 
being removed, a woman in a weak, £i\$ateTifc& nq\k& "&&s»* 
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" Who's there ?" 

•• Open the door and thou'lt see," replies one of the men, gruffly. 

*• What do you want ?" asked the woman timidly. 

*' We want thy husband — open the door or we'll break it down." 

" William cannot come," said the woman, "he is poorly to-night.* ' 

" Open the door," replied the man savagely, "if you don't want 
it sending through in shivers." 

" Open it. Mary," said some one inside. . 

A sob and a faint cry follow, then the door is unfastened with 
evident reluctance, and the two men, one of them with an ugly oath 
on his lips, burst into the room. The place seems almost dark as 
they enter, but they can detect the dim outline of a figure bending 
over the few red cinders in the grate. They see that it is a man, 
and that he is trying (to (light a diminutive piece of candle, In a 
minute or two he places it upon the little round table at his elbow. 
It casts only a feeble, flickering light, but it suffices to show that 
the surroundings are wretched in the extreme. On one sidejis an 
old carved oak chest which looks as if it had served the purposes 
of two or three generations. This is the only article of furniture 
on that side of the house. There had evidently been pictures sus- 
pended on the white-washed walls, but there are none now. On 
the right of the fire-place is a bed, and these, with the table we have 
named, six or seven old stools and chairs, and a tew kitchen utensils, 
complete the furniture, if we except a sort of table of home manu- 
facture which stands under the window, on which are a tailor's 
goose and a pair of shears, which show what is the occupation of 
the pale, serious-looking occupant of the cottage, who. having 
placed the candle on the table, sinks into his chair again with a look 
of mingled despair and defiance, but utters no sound. The two 
intruders gazed at him also without speaking for a few minutes, 
but they soon recovered themselves. 

" How is it thou hast not been at the meeting to-night, Hartley ?" 
asked the milder looking of the two, in quiet tones. 

" Because he was too poorly to go anywhere," replied the woman 
instantly, "and if he'd been well he would have gone to no meetings 
of yours if I could have hindered him." 

'• Silence !" growled the other man fiercely. 

" Silence thyself, John Hill," said the tailor, breaking his strange 
silence, " is this my house or thine ?" 

" Well, I've no objection to thee calling it thine," replied Hill, 
glancing contemptuously around at the squalid furniture. 

The unfeeling taunt seemed to agitate^poor Hartley strongly, and 
he made a hasty movement towards Hill, but Hey interposed by 
placing his hand firmly on his shoulder, and the woman also rushed 
between the two. 

" Hill," said Job Hey, sternly, " no more of this. Is this a time 

for brawling amongst those who should stand shoulder to shoulder ? 

Hartley" he continued in soothing tones, "be quiet. We came to 

say that we have orders from the delegate meeting to-night to 
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collect as many arms as we can, and at once. An attack on a mill 
at Rawfolds has been decided upon. This order requires our 
instant attention. I command you on the oath we have all taken 
to prepare to go with us." 

A mournful sound burst from the woman at this appeal, and she 
began to wring her hands in deep anguish. Her husband looked at 
her, and as he looked the hard defiant expression in his face 
gradually disappeared and it beamed with tender sympathy. 

••' He is not fit to go anywhere," sobbed the woman, "he is so 
weak and poorly. He has not tasted food this day. We had but 
one small loaf this morning, and he would not touch a morsel 
of it. God knows what is to become of us. Our poor children 
have all gone supperless to bed, crying for food and we had none 
to give them. 

"And yet," replied Hey, "you would prevent your husband from 
trying to remedy this. We live in a land of plenty, and you would 
pine yourself and all your little ones to death. Do you care so 
little for them that you can sit and see them droop and die before 
your very eyes ? Here you've been working and struggling to keep 
body and soul together, while all around you see scores revelling 
in luxury- who never lift their little fingers to do anything. While 
they have lived in grand mansions, well housed and well clad, you 
have been forced to breathe in this poor miserable hut. And 
now that you have sold nearly all your furniture to keep the wolf 
from the door, what is there before you but the workhouse ?" 

" Nothing, nothing," wailed the woman, " but even that is better 
than the prison cell. William don't go." 

But the strangely silent man had risen to his feet and was 
preparing to accompany the two messengers. 

" Mary," said he, in a low tone, " let me go quietly." 

But his agonised wife had swooned in her chair and was happily 
unconscious. Seeing this, he opened the chamber door and called 
his eldest daughter. The poor girl huddled on her scanty clothing 
and came down. As she entered the room below she was startled 
by the appearance of the uncouth visitors she found there and 
whispered earnestly in her father's ear. Without speaking he 
kissed her fondly, and, pointing to her mother, disengaged himself 
from her clinging hands and strode rapidly after his friends. 

On the morning of the following day the neighbourhood for 
miles around was startled by tales of the visits of a band of 
Luddites to some score of detached or solitary houses in the valley 
from which they had carried away a great number of guns, pistols, 

and other weapons. 

* * » • * 

The attack on Cartwright's mill at Rawfolds having been resolved 
upon, the Luddite leaders immediately bestirred themselves to make 
it a success. Disguised bands like that of Hill, Hey, and Hartley, 
stripped the district of arms, and active measures were taken to 
secure a good stock of ammunition also. Messengers were 
despatched to the societies in all the sAttxwxv&Y&% Vsw>a x *s^s»s* 
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siderable detachments of men were promised from Huddersfield, 
Leeds, and Halifax. Although the members of the fraternity were 
not so numerous in proportion to the population in Heckmondwike, 
Gomersal, and Liversedge as in some of the towns we have named, 
still there existed a large sprinkling in unsuspected corners, and 
these were also warned to hold themselves in readiness. Midnight 
drills were common, and belated travellers who had to pass near 
wild moors and unfrequented places told how they had heard the 
word of command and the measured tramp of many teet, or had 
seen what their imagination converted into thousands of armed 
men practising military manoeuvres and accustoming themselves 
to act together. 

The man who had rendered himself so obnoxious to the leaders 
of the Luddite fraternity and for whose punishment all these pre- 
parations were being made, was not altogether unaware of what 
was in store for him. Mr. Cartwright had had many opportunities 
of knowing that he was a marked man, and that the Luddites had 
sworn to compass his destruction, he therefore set about to prepare 
himself to meet the coming storm. Hitherto the master manu- 
facturers and owners of frames had proved themselves very adverse 
to any prosecution of the offenders, even if discovered, being 
manifestly afraid of putting themselves into prominent opposition 
to a society whose knowledge and strength they no doubt often 
over-rated. They were in fact so thoroughly cowed by the bold 
acts of the Luddites and by their dreadful threats that they hardly 
dared to lift up their hands to defend their prcpsrty, and shrunk 
from giving evidence against any who might be apprehended even 
in the very act of destruction. Such being the case, it was hardly 
likely that any prosecution would, if left in the manufacturers' 
hanpls, be carried into effect; it was therefore deemed by the 
Government absolutely necessary for the public good that the course 
of justice should be opened by taking the indictments out of the 
hands of the nominal prosecutors, and accordingly the whole of 
the cases were conducted by the counsel for the crown. Still it 
cannot be said that any vindictiveness was shown by the Govern- 
ment at this stage. On the contrary, great laxity characterised 
these prosecutions. At the Nottingham Assizes, which were held 
just before the attack we are about to describe took place, thirteen 
persons were committed for offences connected wich the disturbed 
state of the country, but- none of them were capitally convicted ; 
and in many cases where they were found guilty of felonies, the 
punishment awarded fell far short of that which the law authorised. 
Whether the Luddites in this locality were encouraged by the 
mildness of the punishments which their confederates received at 
Nottingham, or by doctrines which were broached at the time 
casting doubt on the moral guilt of destroying machinery, or from 
any other cause, certain it is that immediately after the Assizes 
were over and the visit of the Nottingham delegate to this district 
had taken place, cases of open outrage became more and more 
common. The discipline ox the disaffected waft also manifestly 
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improved, and a system of exacting subscriptions was established 
here after the model of Nottingham. 

Mr. Cartwright had often referred in public to what he consider- 
ed the pusillanimous conduct of the masters and had openly 
announced his intention %> defend his property to the best of his 
ability if it should be attacked. Nor did he rest here, but en- 
deavoured to instil some of his own resolute spirit into his brother 
manufacturers. The Luddites, as we have already stated, had been 
accustomed to carry all before them, and it is not dimcult to see 
how a stumbling block like Mr. Cartwrighc came to be feared and 
hated by them. Id fact they soon came to regard it as an immediate 
necessity that he should be made an example of if the prestige of 
the secret societies was to be maintained. 

" I shall never rest until he is punished, his machines broken to 
pieces, and his mill levelled to the ground," passionately exclaimed 
Mellor at one of the meetings, and as we have already seen, he soon 
took steps to put this project into practical shape. 

It does not appear that Mr. Cartwright was regarded as a tyran- 
nical master ; on the contrary he was generally well liked by his 
workmen, and had it not been for his rash manner of expressing 
himself and his well known character for acting up to his deter- 
mination, his mill might possibly have escaped, as no violence of 
that kind had, as far as we can learn, taken place in this immediate 
neighbourhood previous to the attack on his property. He had, 
however, provoked the Luddites beyond endurance, and they fully 
resolved to punish him. How they carried that resolve into execu- 
tion must be detailed in another chapter. 

From what we have already said, the reader will be well aware 
that the times of which we are writing were times of severe trial to 
the masters as well as the men. Only a few years before the 
Luddites arose, the legislature, which had foolishly shackled trade 
until it was almost impossible to carry it on, were engaged in the 
consideration of a bill to repeal certain paternal provisions which 
they and their fathers had made law. There were regulations and 
restrictions in various Acts of Parliament relating to the length, 
breadth, and weight of woollen cloths ; the tentering, straining, 
viewing, searching, and sealing by officers appointed for that pur- 
pose ; the boiling of wool with certain ingredients ; the prohibition 
of the use of lamb's wool ; the use of gig mills, and the number of 
looms, &c. These strange devices by which trade was then crippled 
are now fortunately unknown, but while they "existed they <must 
have cost the clothier more, by limiting his operations in the field 
of industry, than any damage done by the Luddites. 
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Lord Byron's Speech. 

"I could a tale unfold whose lightest word 
Would harrow up thy soul."— Shakespeare. 

While Luddism was thus spreading in this district the excesses 
in Nottinghamshire engaged the attention of Parliament. A bill 
was introduced by the ministers of the day — the stern and rigid 
Percival administration — to render frame-breaking a capital crime, 
punishable with death. Against that bill Lord Byron, the celebrated 
poet, made his first speech in the House of Lords. He only spoke 
three times in that assembly. His lordship issued his celebrated 
poem, " Childe Harold," a few days after he had stood forth so 
nobly in defence of his starving country-men. 

The order of the day for the second reading of this bill being 
read, Lord Byron rose, and addressed their lordships as follows : — 

" My Lords, — The subject now submitted to your lordships' for 
the first time, though new to the House, is by no means new to the 
country. I believe it had occupied the serious thoughts of all 
descriptions of persons long before its introduction to the notice of 
that legislature, whose interference alone could be of real service. 
As a person in some degree connected with the suffering county, 
though a stranger not only to this House in general, but to almost 
every individual whose attention I presume to solicit, I must claim 
some portion of your lordships' indulgence, whilst I offer a few 
observations on a question with which I confess myself deeply 
interested. 

To enter into any detail of the riots would be superfluous ; the 
House is already aware that riot and actual bloodshed has been 
perpetrated, and that the proprietors of the frames obnoxious to 
the rioters, and all persons supposed to be connected with them, 
have been liabje to insult and violence. During the short time I 
recently passed in Nottingham, not twelve hours elapsed without 
some fresh act of violence ; and on the day I left the county, I was 
informed that forty frames had been broken the preceeding evening, 
as usual, without resistance and without detection. 
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Such was then the state of the county, and such I have reason 
to believe it to be at this moment. But whilst these outrages must 
be admitted to exist to an alarming extent, it cannot be denied that 
they have arisen from circumstances of the most unparalleled dis- 
tress : the perseverance of these miserable men in their proceedings 
tends to prove that nothing but absolute want could have driven a 
large, and once honest and industrious, body of the people into the 
commission of excesses so hazardous to themselves, their families, 
and the community. At the time to which I allude, the town and 
county were burdened with large detachments of the military ; the 
police was in motion, the magistrates, yet all the movements, civil 
and military, had led to — nothing. Not a single instance had oc- 
curred of the apprehension of any real delinquent taken in the act, 
against whom there existed legal evidence sufficient for conviction. 
But the police, however useless, were by no means idle : several 
notorious delinquents had been detected ; men, liable to conviction, 
on the clearest evidence, of the capital crime of poverty ; men who 
had been nefariously guilty of lawfully begetting several children, 
whom, thanks to the times ! they were unable to maintain. Con- 
siderable injury has been dene to the proprietors of the improved 
frames. The machines were to them an advantage, inasmuch as 
they superseded the necessity of employing a number of workmen, 
who were left in consequence to starve. By the adoption of one 
species of frame in particular, one man performed the work of 
many, and the superfluous labourers were thrown out of employ- 
ment. Yet it is to observed that the work thus executed was 
inferior in quality ; not marketable at home, and merely hurried 
over with a view to exportation. It was called, in the cant of the 
trade, by the name of .' Spider work.' The rejected workmen, in 
the blindness of their ignorance, instead of rejoicing at these im- 
provements in arts so beneficial to mankind, conceived themselves 
to be sacrificed to improvements in mechanism. In the foolish- 
ness of their hearts they imagined that the maintenance and well 
doing of the industrious poor were objects of greater consequence 
than the enrichment of a few individuals by any improvement in 
the implements of trade, which threw the workmen out of em- 
ployment and rendered the labourer unworthy of his hire. And it 
must be confessed that although the adoption of the enlarged 
machinery in that state of our commerce which the country once 
boasted, might have been beneficial to the master without being 
detrimental to the servant ; yet, in the present situation of our 
manufactures, rotting in warehouses, without a prospect of export- 
ation, with the demand for work and workmen equally diminished, 
frames of this description tend materially to aggravate the distress 
and discontent of the aggravated sufferers. But the real cause of 
the distresses and consequent disturbances lies deeper. When wa 
are told that these men are leagued together not only for the de- 
struction of their own comfort, but of the very means of subsistence, 
can we forget that it is the bitter policy, tVve te^\x\\c.\l\N^ ^•ax.'vax^ ok. 
the last eighteen years, which has destio^^ \Yui\x c»toSss\N.» ^wxt 
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comfort, all men's comfort ? That policy, which, originating with 
• great statesmen now no more,' has survived the dead to become a 
curse on the living, unto the third and fourth generation ! These 
men never destroyed their frames till they become useless — worse 
than useless, till they were become actual impediments to their 
exertions in obtaining their daily bread. Can you, then, wonder 
that in times like these, when bankruptcy, convicted fraud, and 
imputed felony, are found in a station not far beneath your lord- 
ships', the lowest, though once most useful portion of the people, 
should forget their duty in their distresses, and become only less 
guilty than one of their representatives ? But while the exalted 
offender can find means to baffle the law, new capital punishments 
must be devised, new snares of death must be spread for the 
wretched mechanic, who is famished into guilt. These men were 
willing to dig, but the spade was in other hands : they were not 
ashamed to beg, but there was none to relieve them : there own 
means of subsistence were cut off; all other employments pre- 
occupied ; and their excesses, however to be deplored and con- 
demned, can hardly be a subject of surprise. It has been stated 
that the persons in the temporary possessions of the frames connive 
at their destruction ; if this be proved upon enquiry, it were neces- 
sary that such material accessories to the crime should be principals 
in the punishment. But I did hope that any measure proposed by 
his Majesty's government, for your lordships' decision, would have 
had conciliation for its basis ; or, if that were hopeless, that some 
previous inquiry, some deliberation would have been deemed re- 
quisite ; not that we should have been called at once without 
examination, and without cause, to pass sentences by wholesale, 
and sign death warrants blindfold. But, admitting that these men 
had no cause of complaint ; that the grievances of them and their 
employers were alike groundless ; that they deserved the worst ; 
what inefficiency, what imbecility has been evinced in the method 
chosen to reduce them ! Why were the military called out to be 
made a mockery of, if they were to be called out at all ? As far as 
the difference of the seasons would permit, they merely parodied 
the summer campaign of Major Sturgeon ; and, indeed, the whole 
proceedings, civil and military, seem to be of the model of those 
of the mayor and corporation of Garratt. Such marchings and 
countermarchings ! from Nottingham to Bullwell, from Bullwell to 
Banford, from Banford to Mansfield I and when at length detach- 
ments arrived at their destination, in all 'the pride, pomp, and 
circumstance of glorious war,' they came just in time to witness 
what had been done, and ascertain the escape of perpetrators, to 
collect the fragments of broken frames, and return to their quarters 
amidst the derision of old women and the hootings of children. 
Now, though in a free country it were to be wished that our military 
should not be formidable, at least to ourselves, I cannot see the 
policy of placing them in situations where they can only be made 
ridiculous. As the sword is the worst argument \3aaft. can be used, 
so it should be the last. In this instance it \ia»\*«a^Oafe'ws«^ 
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but providentially has rested yet in the scabbard. The present 
measure will indeed pluck it from the sheath ; yet, had proper 
meetings been held in the earlier stages of the riots : had the 
grievances of the men and their masters (for they also had their 
grievances) been fairly weighed and justly examined, I do think 
that means might have been devised to restore these workmen to 
their avocations, and tranquility to the county. At present the 
county suffers from a double infliction of an idle military and a 
starving population. In what state of apathy have we been plunged 
so long that now for the first time the House has been officially 
apprised of the disturbances ? All this has been transacting within 
130 miles of London ; and yet we, ' good, easy men, have deemed 
our greatness was a-ripening,' and have sat down to enjoy our 
triumphs in the midst of domestic calamity. But all the cities you 
have taken, all the armies that have retreated before your leaders, 
are but paltry subjects of self-congratulation if your land divides 
against itself, and your dragoons and executioners must be let loose 
against your fellow citizens. You call these men a mob, desperate, 
dangerous, and ignorant ; and seem to think that the only way to 
quiet the • Bellua Multurum Capitum ' is to lop off a few of their 
superfluous heads. But even a mob may be better reduced to 
reason by a mixture of conciliation and firmness than by additional 
irritation and redoubled penalties. Are we aware of our obligation 
to a mob? It is the mob that labour in our fields, serve in our 
houses — that man your navy and recruit your army — that have 
enabled you to defy all the world, and can also defy you when 
neglect and calamity have driven them to despair. You may call 
the people a mob, but do not forget that a mob too often speaks the 
sentiments of the people. And here I must remark, with what 
alacrity you are accustomed to fly to the succour of your distressed 
allies, leaving the distressed of your own country to the care of 
Providence or the parish. When the Portuguese suffered under the 
retreat of the French, every arm was stretched out, every hand was 
opened ; from the rich man's largess to the widow's mite, all was 
bestowed, to enable them to rebuild their villages and replenish 
their granaries. And at this moment, when thousands of mis- 
guided but most unfortunate fellow-countrymen are struggling with 
the extremes of hardships and hunger, as your charity began abroad 
it should end at home. A much less sum, a tithe of the bounty 
bestowed on Portugal, even if these men (which I cannot admit 
without enquiry) could not have been restored to their employment, 
would have rendered unnecessary the tender mercies of the bayonet 
and the gibbet. But doubtless our friends have too many foreign 
claims to admit a prospect of domestic relief ; though never did 
such objects demand it. I have traversed the seat of war in the 
Peninsula ; I have been in some of the most oppressed provinces of 
Turkey ; but never, under the most despotic of infidel governments, 
did I behold such squalid wretchedness as I have seen since my re- 
turn into the very heart of a christian country. And what are your 
remedies ? After months of inaction, and months of action worse 
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than inactivity, at length comes forth the grand specific, the never- 
failing nostrum of all state physicians, from the days of Draco to 
the ^present time. After feeling the pulse and shaking the head 
over the patient, prescribing the usual course of warm water and 
bleeding — the warm water of your mawkish police, and lances of 
military — these convulsions must end in death, the sure consumma- 
tion of these prescriptions of all political Sangradoes. Setting 
aside the palpable injustice and the certain inefficiency of the bill, 
are there not capital punishments sufficient in your statutes ? Is 
there not blood enough upon your penal code, that more must be 
poured forth to ascend to Heaven, and testify against you ? How 
will you carry the bill into effect ? Can you commit a whole county 
to their own prisons ? Will you erect a gibbet in every field and 
hang up men like scarecrows ? Or, will you proceed (as you must 
to bring this measure into effect) by decimation ? Place the county 
under martial law ? Depopulate and lay waste all around you ? 
And restore Sherwood Forest as an acceptable gift to the crown, 
in the former condition oi a royal chase and an asylum for outlaws ? 
Are these the remedies for a starving and desperate populace ? 
Will the famished wretch who has braved your bayonets be appalled 
by your gibbets ? When death is a relief, and the only relief it 
appears you will afford him, will he be dragooned into tranquility ? 
Will that which could not be effected by your grenadiers, be ac- 
complished by your executioners ? If you proceed by the forms of 
law, where is your evidence ? Those who have refused to impeach 
their accomplices, when transportation only was the punishment, 
will hardly be tempted to witness against them when death is the 
penalty. When a proposal is made to emancipate or relieve, 
you hesitate, you deliberate for years, you temporise and 
tamper with the minds of men ; but a death bill must be 

fassed off hand, without a thought of the consequences ! Sure 
am, from what I have heard, and from what I have seen, 
that to pass the bill under all the existing circumstances, without 
enquiry, without deliberation, would only be to add injustice to 
irritation, and barbarity to neglect. The framers of such a bill 
must be content to inherit the honours of that Athenian lawgiver 
whose edicts were said to be written, not in ink, but in blood. But 
suppose it passed : suppose one of the men, as I have seen them — 
meagre with famine, sullen with despair, careless of a life which 
your lordships are perhaps about to value at something less than 
the price of a stocking frame — suppose this man, surrounded by the 
children for whom he is unable to procure bread, at the hazard of 
his existence, about to be torn from a family which he has lately 
supported in peaceful industry, and which it is not his fault that he 
can no longer so support — suppose this man, and there are ten 
thousand such from whom you may select your victim, dragged 
into court, to be tried for this new offence, by this new law ; and 
there are two things wanted to convict and condemn him ; and 
these are, in my opinion— twelve butchers for a jury, and Jefferies 
fox a judge." 
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CHAPTER VIII. 




Preparing for Action. 

"They stand erect ; their slouch becomes a walk ; 
They step right onward, martial is their air, 
Tkeir form and movement." — Cowper. 

" Put on 
The dauntless spirit of resolution."— Shakespeare. 

Saturday, the eleventh of April, the day fixed upon for the attack 
on Mr. Cartwrighc's mill, arrived, and some of the restless spirits 
at John Wood's workshop waited impatiently for the shades of 
evening to close in. Dickenson, the mysterious messenger of the 
fraternity, had visited all the centres of disaffection to warn them 
to be in readiness, and to convey powder and ammunition to such 
as required them. He had visited John Wood's workshop early in 
the morning of that day, and having supplied their wants, had 
passed on to other places. As the hour fixed upon drew near the 
various bands began to make their way towards the meeting place, 
which, as we have already stated, was a field belonging to Sir 
George Armitage, at Cooper Bridge, near the " Dumb Steeple." 
The officers of the Luddites had been very busy all the previous 
week looking up their men and conveying to them arms 01 various 
kinds. Notwithstanding the vigilance of the searching parties 
they were not however able to supply the whole of their members, 
they were all warned nevertheless to attend the general rendezvous. 

It was arranged that the party should start on their destructive 
mission before midnight, and the men left their homes singly or in 
little groups at various times, so as not to arouse suspicion. Soon 
after ten o'clock some of the more eager spirits were on the ground, 
and before the hour expired the number had increased to about 
fifty. They were armed in very motley fashion : some bore guns, 
others pistols, while many carried only hedge stakes or stout 
bludgeons of various kinds, and not a few held on their shoulders 
huge hammers, mauls, and murderous looking hatchets of various 
sizes. They were nearly all disguised, some, ka.Nm$ \kafc fo^a 
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than inactivity, at length comes forth the grand specific, the never- 
failing nostrum of all state physicians, from the days of Draco to 
the ^present time. After feeling the pulse and shaking the head 
over the patient, prescribing the usual course of warm water and 
bleeding — the warm water of your mawkish police, and lances of 
military — these convulsions must end in death, the sure consumma- 
tion of these prescriptions of all political Sangradoes. Setting 
aside the palpable injustice and the certain inefficiency of the bill, 
are there not capital punishments sufficient in your statutes ? Is 
there not blood enough upon your penal code, that more must be 
poured forth to ascend to Heaven, and testify against you ? How 
will you carry the bill into effect ? Can you commit a whole county 
to their own prisons ? Will you erect a gibbet in every field and 
hang up men like scarecrows ? Or, will you proceed (as you must 
to bring this measure into effect) by decimation ? Place the county 
under martial law ? Depopulate and lay vaste all around you ? 
And restore Sherwood Forest as an acceptable gift to the crown, 
in the former condition of a royal chase and an asylum for outlaws ? 
Are these the remedies for a starving and desperate populace ? 
Will the famished wretch who has braved your bayonets be appalled 
by your gibbets ? When death is a relief, and the only relief it 
appears you will afford him, will he be dragooned into tranquility ? 
Will that which could not be effected by your grenadiers, be ac- 
complished by your executioners ? If you proceed by the forms of 
law, where is your evidence ? Those who have refused to impeach 
their accomplices, when transportation only was the punishment, 
will hardly be tempted to witness against them when death is the 
penalty. When a proposal is made to emancipate or relieve, 
you hesitate, you deliberate for years, you temporise and 
tamper with the minds of men ; but a death bill must be 

fassed off hand, without a thought of the consequences ! Sure 
am, from what I have heard, and from what I have seen, 
that to pass the bill under all the existing circumstances, without 
enquiry, without deliberation, would only be to add injustice to 
irritation, and barbarity to neglect. The framers of such a bill 
must be content to inherit the honours of that Athenian lawgiver 
■whose edicts were said to be written, not in ink, but in blood. But 
suppose it passed : suppose one of the men, as I have seen them — 
meagre with famine, sullen with despair, careless of a life which 
your lordships are perhaps about to value at something less than 
the price of a stocking frame — suppose this man, surrounded by the 
children for whom he is unable to procure bread, at the hazard of 
his existence, about to be torn from a family which he has lately 
supported in peaceful industry, and which it is not his fault that he 
can no longer so support — suppose this man, and there are ten 
thousand such from whom you may select your victim, dragged 
into court, to be tried for this new offence, by this new law ; and 
there are two things wanted to convict and condemn him ; and 
these are, in my opinion— twelve butchers for a jury, and Jefferies 
fox a judge," 
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Preparing for Action. 

"They stand erect ; their slouch becomes a walk ; 
They step right onward, martial is their air, 
Tkeir form and movement." — Cowper. 

" Put on 
The dauntless spirit of resolution.''— Shakespeare. 

Saturday, the eleventh of April, the day fixed upon for the attack 
on Mr. Cartwrighc's mill, arrived, and some of the restless spirits 
at John Wood's workshop waited impatiently for the shades of 
evening to close in. Dickenson, the mysterious messenger of the 
fraternity, had visited all the centres of disaffection to warn them 
to be in readiness, and to convey powder and ammunition to such 
as required them. He had visited John Wood's workshop early in 
the morning of that day, and having supplied their wants, had 
passed on to other places. As the hour fixed upon drew near the 
various bands began to make their way towards the meeting place, 
which, as we have already stated, was a field belonging to Sir 
George Armitage, at Cooper Bridge, near the " Dumb Steeple." 
The officers of the Luddites had been very busy all the previous 
week looking up their men and conveying to them arms of various 
kinds. Notwithstanding the vigilance of the searching parties 
they were not however able to supply the whole of their members, 
they were all warned nevertheless to attend the general rendezvous. 

It was arranged that the party should start on their destructive 
mission before midnight, and the men left their homes singly or in 
little groups at various times, so as not to arouse suspicion. Soon 
after ten o'clock some of the more eager spirits were on the ground, 
and before the hour expired the number had increased to about 
fifty. They were armed in very motley fashion : some bore guns, 
others pistols, while many carried only hedge stakes or stout 
bludgeons of various kinds, and not a few held on their shoulders 
huge hammers, mauls, and murderous looking hatchets of various 
sizes. They were nearly all disguised, some ka.Nm$ \\&vt fo^a 
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than inactivity, at length comes forth the grand specific, the never- 
failing nostrum of all state physicians, from the days of Draco to 
the jpresent time. After feeling the pulse and shaking the head 
over the patient, prescribing the usual course of warm water and 
bleeding — the warm water of your mawkish police, and lances of 
military — these convulsions must end in death, the sure consumma- 
tion of these prescriptions of all political Sangradoes. Setting 
aside the palpable injustice and the certain inefficiency of the bill, 
are there not capital punishments sufficient in your statutes ? Is 
there not blood enough upon your penal code, that more must be 
poured forth to ascend to Heaven, and testify against you ? How 
will you carry the bill into effect ? Can you commit a whole county 
to their own prisons ? Will you erect a gibbet in every field and 
hang up men like scarecrows ? Or, will you proceed (as you must 
to bring this measure into effect) by decimation ? Place the county 
under martial law ? Depopulate and lay vastc all around you ? 
And restore Sherwood Forest as an acceptable gift to the crown, 
in the former condition oi a royal chase and an asylum for outlaws ? 
Are these the remedies for a starving and desperate populace ? 
Will the famished wretch who has braved your bayonets be appalled 
by your gibbets ? When death is a relief, and the only relief it 
appears you will afford him, will he be dragooned into tranquility ? 
Will that which could not be effected by your grenadiers, be ac- 
complished by your executioners ? If you proceed by the forms of 
law, where is your evidence ? Those who have refused to impeach 
their accomplices, when transportation only was the punishment, 
will hardly be tempted to witness against them when death is the 
penalty. When a proposal is made to emancipate or relieve, 
you hesitate, you deliberate for years, you temporise and 
tamper with the minds of men ; but a death bill must be 
passed off hand, without a thought of the consequences ! Sure 
I am, from what I have heard, and from what I have seen, 
that to pass the bill under all the existing circumstances, without 
enquiry, without deliberation, would only be to add injustice to 
irritation, and barbarity to neglect. The framers of such a bill 
must be content to inherit the honours of that Athenian lawgiver 
whose edicts were said to be written, not in ink, but in blood. But 
suppose it passed : suppose one of the men, as I have seen them — 
meagre with famine, sullen with despair, careless of a life which 
your lordships are perhaps about to value at something less than 
the price of a stocking frame — suppose this man, surrounded by the 
children for whom he is unable to procure bread, at the hazard of 
his existence, about to be torn from a family which he has lately 
supported in peaceful industry, and which it is not his fault that he 
can no longer so support — suppose this man, and there are ten 
thousand such from whom you may select your victim, dragged 
into court, to be tried for this new offence, by this new law ; and 
there are two things wanted to convict and condemn him ; and 
these are, in my opinion— twelve butchers for a jury, and Jefferies 
for a judge." 
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CHAPTER VIII. 




Preparing for Action. 

"They stand erect ; their slonch becomes a walk ; 
They step right onward, martial is their air, 
Tbelr form and movement."— Cowper. 

" Put on 
The dauntless spirit of resolution."— Shakespeare. 

Saturday, the eleventh of April, the day fixed upon for the attack 
on Mr. Cartwrighc's mill, arrived, and some of the restless spirits 
at John Wood's workshop waited impatiently for the shades of 
evening to close in. Dickenson, the mysterious messenger of the 
fraternity, had visited all the centres of disaffection to warn them 
to be in readiness, and to convey powder and ammunition to such 
as required them. He had visited John Wood's workshop early in 
the morning of that day, and having supplied their wants, had 
passed on to other places. As the hour fixed upon drew near the 
various bands began to make their way towards the meeting place, 
which, as we have already stated, was a field belonging to Sir 
George Axmitage, at Cooper Bridge, near the " Dumb Steeple." 
The officers of the Luddites had been very busy all the previous 
week looking up their men and conveying to them arms of various 
kinds. Notwithstanding the vigilance of the searching parties 
they were not however able to supply the whole of their members, 
they were all warned nevertheless to attend the general rendezvous. 

It was arranged that the party should start on their destructive 
mission before midnight, and the men left their homes singly or in 
little groups at various times, so as not to arouse suspicion. Soon 
after ten o'clock some of the more eager spirits were on the ground, 
and before the hour expired the number had increased to about 
fifty. They were armed in very motley fashion : some bore guns, 
others pistols, while many carried only hedge stakes or stout 
bludgeons of various kinds, and not a few held on their shoulders 
huge hammers, mauls, and murderous looking hatchets of various 
sizes. They were nearly all disguised, some k^m^ \h&\\ W&& 
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than inactivity, at length comes forth the grand specific, the never- 
failing nostrum of all state physicians, from the days of Draco to 
the i*p resent time. After feeling the pulse and shaking the head 
over the patient, prescribing the usual course of warm water and 
bleeding — the warm water of your mawkish police, and lances of 
military — these convulsions must end in death, the sure consumma- 
tion of these prescriptions of all political Sangradoes. Setting 
aside the palpable injustice and the certain inefficiency of the bill, 
are there not capital punishments sufficient in your statutes ? Is 
there not blood enough upon your penal code, that more must be 
poured forth to ascend to Heaven, and testify against you ? How 
will you carry the bill into effect ? Can you commit a whole county 
to their own prisons ? Will you erect a gibbet in every field and 
hang up men like scarecrows ? Or, will you proceed (as you must 
to bring this measure into effect) by decimation ? Place the county 
under martial law ? Depopulate and lay vastc all around you ? 
And restore Sherwood Forest as an acceptable gift to the crown, 
in the former condition oi a royal chase and an asylum for outlaws ? 
Are these the remedies for a starving and desperate populace ? 
Will the famished wretch who has braved your bayonets be appalled 
by your gibbets ? When death is a relief, and the only relief it 
appears you will afford him, will he be dragooned into tranquility ? 
Will that which could not be effected by your grenadiers, be ac- 
complished by your executioners ? If you proceed by the forms of 
law, where is your evidence ? Those who have refused to impeach 
their accomplices, when transportation only was the punishment, 
will hardly be tempted to witness against them when death is the 
penalty. When a proposal is made to emancipate or relieve, 
you hesitate, you deliberate for years, you temporise and 
tamper with the minds of men ; but a death bill must be 
passed off hand, without a thought of the consequences ! Sure 
I am, from what I have heard, and from what I have seen, 
that to pass the bill under all the existing circumstances, without 
enquiry, without deliberation, would only be to add injustice to 
irritation, and barbarity to neglect. The framers of such a bill 
must be content to inherit the honours of that Athenian lawgiver 
whose edicts were said to be written, not in ink, but in blood. But 
suppose it passed : suppose one of the men, as I have seen them — 
meagre with famine, sullen with despair, careless of a life which 
your lordships are perhaps about to value at something less than 
the price of a stocking frame — suppose this man, surrounded by the 
children for whom he is unable to procure bread, at the hazard of 
his existence, about to be torn from a family which he has lately 
supported in peaceful industry, and which it is not his fault that he 
can no longer so support — suppose this man, and there are ten 
< thousand such from whom you may select your victim, dragged 
into court, to be tried for this new offence, by this new law ; and 
there are two things wanted to convict and condemn him ; and 
these are, in my opinion— twelve butchers for a jury, and Jefferies 
IL for a judge," 
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Preparing for Action. 



"They stand erect ; their slonch becomes a walk ; 
They step right onward, martial is their air, 
Tbeir form and movement."— Cowper. 

" Put on 
The dauntless spirit of resolution."— Shakespeare. 

Saturday, the eleventh of April, the day fixed upon for the attack 
on Mr. Cartwright's mill, arrived, and some of the restless spirits 
at John Wood's workshop waited impatiently for the shades of 
evening to close in. Dickenson, the mysterious messenger of the 
fraternity, had visited all the centres of disaffection to warn them 
to be in readiness, and to convey powder and ammunition to such 
as required them. He had visited John Wood's workshop early in 
the morning of that day, and having supplied their wants, had 
passed on to other places. As the hour fixed upon drew near the 
various bands began to make their way towards the meeting place, 
which, as we have already stated, was a field belonging to Sir 
George Armitage, at Cooper Bridge, near the " Dumb Steeple." 
The officers of the Luddites had been very busy all the previous 
week looking up their men and conveying to them arms of various 
kinds. Notwithstanding the vigilance of the searching parties 
they were not however able to supply the whole of their members, 
they were all warned nevertheless to attend the general rendezvous. 

It was arranged that the party should start on their destructive 
mission before midnight, and the men left their homes singly or in 
little groups at various times, so as not to arouse suspicion. Soon 
after ten o'clock some of the more eager spirits were on the ground, 
and before the hour expired the number had increased to about 
fifty. They were armed in very motley fashion : some bore guns, 
others pistols, while many carried only hedge stakes or stout 
bludgeons of various kinds, and not a few held on their shoulders 
huge hammers, mauls, and murderous looking hatchets of various 
sizes. They were nearly all disguised, some Ua.N\a% \b&\i ^&k&& 
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than inactivity, at length comes forth the grand specific, the never- 
failing nostrum of all state physicians, from the days of Draco to 
the jpresent time. After feeling the pulse and shaking the head 
over the patient, prescribing the usual course of warm water and 
bleeding — the warm water of your mawkish police, and lances of 
military — these convulsions must end in death, the sure consumma- 
tion of these prescriptions of all political Sangradoes. Setting 
aside the palpable injustice and the certain inefficiency of the bill, 
are there not capital punishments sufficient in your statutes ? Is 
there not blood enough upon your penal code, that more must be 
poured forth to ascend to Heaven, and testify against you ? How 
will you carry the bill into effect ? Can you commit a whole county 
to their own prisons ? Will you erect a gibbet in every field and 
hang up men like scarecrows ? Or, will you proceed (as you must 
to bring this measure into effect) by decimation ? Place the county 
under martial law ? Depopulate and lay vastc all around you ? 
And restore Sherwood Forest as an acceptable gift to the crown, 
in the former condition oi a royal chase and an asylum for outlaws ? 
Are these the remedies for a starving and desperate populace ? 
Will the famished wretch who has braved your bayonets be appalled 
by your gibbets ? When death is a relief, and the only relief it 
appears you will afford him, will he be dragooned into tranquility ? 
Will that which could not be effected by your grenadiers, be ac- 
complished by your executioners ? If you proceed by the forms of 
law, where is your evidence ? Those who have refused to impeach 
their accomplices, when transportation only was the punishment, 
will hardly be tempted to witness against them when death is the 
penalty. When a proposal is made to emancipate or relieve, 
you hesitate, you deliberate for years, you temporise and 
tamper with the minds of men ; but a death bill must be 
passed off hand, without a thought of the consequences ! Sure 
I am, from what I have heard, and from what I have seen, 
that to pass the bill under all the existing circumstances, without 
enquiry, without deliberation, would only be to add injustice to 
irritation, and barbarity to neglect. The framers of such a bill 
must be content to inherit the honours of that Athenian lawgiver 
whose edicts were said to be written, not in ink, but in blood. But 
suppose it passed : suppose one of the men, as I have seen them — 
meagre with famine, sullen with despair, careless of a life which 
your lordships are perhaps about to value at something less than 
the price of a stocking frame — suppose this man, surrounded by the 
children for whom he is unable to procure bread, at the hazard of 
his existence, about to be torn from a family which he has lately 
supported in peaceful industry, and which it is not his fault that he 
can no longer so support — suppose this man, and there are ten 
thousand such from whom you may select your victim, dragged 
into court, to be tried for this new offence, by this new law ; and 
there are two things wanted to convict and condemn him ; and 
these are, in my opinion— twelve butchers for a jury, and Jefferies 
Jferajudge," 
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Preparing for Action. 

"They stand erect ; their slonch becomes a walk ; 
They step right onward, martial is their air, 
Their form and movement."— Cowper. 

" Put on 
The dauntless spirit of resolution.' 1 — Shakespeare. 

Saturday, the eleventh of April, the day fixed upon for the attack 
on Mr. Cartwrighc's mill, arrived, and some of the restless spirits 
at John Wood's workshop waited impatiently for the shades of 
evening to close in. Dickenson, the mysterious messenger of the 
fraternity, had visited all the centres of disaffection to warn them 
to be in readiness, and to convey powder and ammunition to such 
as required them. He had visited John Wood's workshop early in 
the morning of that day, and having supplied their wants, had 
passed on to other places. As the hour fixed upon drew near the 
various bands began to make their way towards the meeting place, 
which, as we have already stated, was a field belonging to Sir 
George Armitage, at Cooper Bridge, near the " Dumb Steeple." 
The officers of the Luddites had been very busy all the previous 
week looking up their men and conveying to them arms of various 
kinds. Notwithstanding the vigilance of the searching parties 
they were not however able to supply the whole of their members, 
they were all warned nevertheless to attend the general rendezvous. 

It was arranged that the party should start on their destructive 
mission before midnight, and the men left their homes singly or in 
little groups at various times, so as not to arouse suspicion. Soon 
after ten o'clock some of the more eager spirits were on the ground, 
and before the hour expired the number had increased to about 
fifty. They were armed in very motley fashion : some bore guns, 
others pistols, while many carried only hedge stakes or stout 
bludgeons of various kinds, and not a few held on their shoulders 
huge hammers, mauls, and murderous looking hatchets of various 
sizes. They were nearly all disguised, some haxm^ \ta\t {&»& 
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than inactivity, at length conies forth the grand specific, the never- 
failing nostrum of all state physicians, from the days of Draco to 
the jpresent time. After feeling the pulse and shaking the head 
over the patient, prescribing the usual course of warm water and 
bleeding — the warm water of your mawkish police, and lances of 
military — these convulsions must end in death, the sure consumma- 
tion of these prescriptions of all political Sangradoes. Setting 
aside the palpable injustice and the certain inefficiency of the bill, 
are there not capital punishments sufficient in your statutes ? Is 
there not blood enough upon \our penal code, that more must be 
poured forth to ascend to Heaven, and testify against you ? How 
will you carry the bill into effect ? Can you commit a whole county 
to their own prisons ? Will you erect a gibbet in every field and 
hang up men like scarecrows ? Or, will you proceed (as you must 
to bring this measure into effect) by decimation ? Place the county 
under martial law ? Depopulate and lay vastc all around you ? 
And restore Sherwood Forest as an acceptable gift to the crown, 
in the former condition oi a royal chase and an asylum for outlaws ? 
Are these the remedies for a starving and desperate populace ? 
Will the famished wretch who has braved your bayonets be appalled 
by your gibbets ? When death is a relief, and the only relief it 
appears you will afford him, will he be dragooned into tranquility ? 
Will that which could not be effected by your grenadiers, be ac- 
complished by your executioners ? If you proceed by the forms of 
law, where is your evidence ? Those who have refused to impeach 
their accomplices, when transportation only was the punishment, 
will hardly be tempted to witness against them when death is the 
penalty. When a proposal is made to emancipate or relieve, 
you hesitate, you deliberate for years, you temporise and 
tamper with the minds of men ; but a death bill must be 
passed off hand, without a thought of the consequences ! Sure 
I am, from what I have heard, and from what I have seen, 
that to pass the bill under all the existing circumstances, without 
enquiry, without deliberation, would only be to add injustice to 
irritation, and barbarity to neglect. The framers of such a bill 
must be content to inherit the honours of that Athenian lawgiver 
whose edicts were said to be written, not in ink, but in blood. But 
suppose it passed : suppose one of the men, as I have seen them — 
meagre with famine, sullen with despair, careless of a life which 
your lordships are perhaps about to value at something less than 
the price of a stocking frame — suppose this man, surrounded by the 
children for whom he is unable to procure bread, at the hazard of 
his existence, about to be torn from a family which he has lately 
supported in peaceful industry, and which it is not his fault that he 
can no longer so support — suppose this man, and there are ten 
thousand such from whom you may select your victim, dragged 
into court, to be tried for this new offence, by this new law ; and 
there are two things wanted to convict and condemn him ; and 
these are, in my opinion— twelve butchers for a jury, and Jefferies 
for a judge." 
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Preparing for Action. 

"They stand erect ; their slonch becomes a walk ; 
They step right onward, martial is their air, 
Their form and movement."— Cowper. 

" Put on 
The dauntless spirit of resolution."— Shakespeare. 

Saturday, the eleventh of April, the day fixed upon for the attack 
on Mr. Cartwrighc's mill, arrived, and some of the restless spirits 
at John Wood's workshop waited impatiently for the shades of 
evening to close in. Dickenson, the mysterious messenger of the 
fraternity, had visited all the centres of disaffection to warn them 
to be in readiness, and to convey powder and ammunition to such 
as required them. He had visited John Wood's workshop early in 
the morning of that day, and having supplied their wants, had 
passed on to other places. As the hour fixed upon drew near the 
various bands began to make their way towards the meeting place, 
which, as we have already stated, was a field belonging to Sir 
George Axmitage, at Cooper Bridge, near the " Dumb Steeple." 
The officers of the Luddites had been very busy all the previous 
week looking up their men and conveying to them arms of various 
kinds. Notwithstanding the vigilance of the searching parties 
they were not however able to supply the whole of their members, 
they were all warned nevertheless to attend the general rendezvous. 

It was arranged that the party should start on their destructive 
mission before midnight, and the men left their homes singly or in 
little groups at various times, so as not to arouse suspicion. Soon 
after ten o'clock some of the more eager spirits were on the ground, 
and before the hour expired the number had increased to about 
fifty. They were armed in very motley fashion : some bore guns, 
others pistols, while many carried only hedge stakes or stout 
bludgeons of various kinds, and not a few held on their shoulders 
huge hammers, mauls, and murderous looking hatchets of various 
sizes. They were nearly all disguised, some ta.\\x^ \tarc 1^r&& 
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than inactivity, at length comes forth the grand specific, the never- 
failing nostrum of all state physicians, from the days of Draco to 
the jpresent time. After feeling the pulse and shaking the head 
over the patient, prescribing the usual course of warm water and 
bleeding — the warm water of your mawkish police, and lances of 
military — these convulsions must end in death, the sure consumma- 
tion of these prescriptions of all political Sangradoes. Setting 
aside the palpable injustice and the certain inefficiency of the bill, 
are there not capital punishments sufficient in your statutes ? Is 
there not blood enough upon your penal code, that more must be 
poured forth to ascend to Heaven, and testify against you ? How 
will you carry the bill into effect ? Can you commit a whole county 
to their own prisons ? Will you erect a gibbet in every field and 
hang up men like scarecrows ? Or, will you proceed (as you must 
to bring this measure into effect) by decimation ? Place the county 
under martial law ? Depopulate and lay vaste all around you ? 
And restore Sherwood Forest as an acceptable gift to the crown, 
in the former condition oi a royal chase and an asylum for outlaws ? 
Are these the remedies for a starving and desperate populace ? 
Will the famished wretch who has braved your bayonets be appalled 
by your gibbets ? When death is a relief, and the only relief it 
appears you will afford him, will he be dragooned into tranquility ? 
Will that which could not be effected by your grenadiers, be ac- 
complished by your executioners ? If you proceed by the forms of 
law, where is your evidence ? Those who have refused to impeach 
their accomplices, when transportation only was the punishment, 
will hardly be tempted to witness against them when death is the 
penalty. When a proposal is made to emancipate or relieve, 
you hesitate, you deliberate for years, you temporise and 
tamper with the minds of men ; but a death bill must be 

?assed off hand, without a thought of the consequences ! Sure 
am, from what I have heard, and from what I have seen, 
that to pass the bill under all the existing circumstances, without 
enquiry, without deliberation, would only be to add injustice to 
irritation, and barbarity to neglect. The framers of such a bill 
must be content to inherit the honours of that Athenian lawgiver 
whose edicts were said to be written, not in ink, but in blood. But 
suppose it passed : suppose one of the men, as I have seen them — 
meagre with famine, sullen with despair, careless of a life which 
your lordships are perhaps about to value at something less than 
the price of a stocking frame — suppose this man, surrounded by the 
children for whom he is unable to procure bread, at the hazard of 
his existence, about to be torn from a family which he has lately 
supported in peaceful industry, and which it is not his fault that he 
can no longer so support — suppose this man, and there are ten 
thousand such from whom you may select your victim, dragged 
into court, to be tried for this new offence, by this new law ; and 
there are two things wanted to convict and condemn him ; and 
these are, in my opinion— twelve butchers for a jury, and Jefferies. 
far a judge." 
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Preparing for Action. 

"They stand erect ; their slonch becomes a walk ; 
They step right onward, martial is their air, 
Tbeir form and movement."— Cowper. 

" Pat on 
The dauntless spirit of resolution."— Shakespeare. 

Saturday, the eleventh of April, the day fixed upon for the attack 
on Mr. Cartwrighi's mill, arrived, and some of the restless spirits 
at John Wood's workshop waited impatiently for the shades of 
evening to close in. Dickenson, the mysterious messenger of the 
fraternity, had visited all the centres of disaffection to warn them 
to be in readiness, and to convey powder and ammunition to such 
as required them. He had visited John Wood's workshop early in 
the morning of that day, and having supplied their wants, had 
passed on to other places. As the hour fixed upon drew near the 
various bands began to make their way towards the meeting place, 
which, as we have already stated, was a field belonging to Sir 
George Axmitage, at Cooper Bridge, near the " Dumb Steeple." 
The officers of the Luddites had been very busy all the previous 
week looking up their men and conveying to them arms of various 
kinds. Notwithstanding the vigilance of the searching parties 
they were not however able to supply the whole of their members, 
they were all warned nevertheless to attend the general rendezvous. 

It was arranged that the party should start on their destructive 
mission before midnight, and the men left their homes singly or in 
little groups at various times, so as not to arouse suspicion. Soon 
after ten o'clock some of the more eager spirits were on the ground, 
and before the hour expired the number had increased to about 
fifty. They were armed in very motley fashion : some bore guns, 
others pistols, while many carried only hedge stakes or stout 
bludgeons of various kinds, and not a few held on their shoulders 
huge hammers, mauls, and murderous looking hatchets of various, 
sizes. They were nearly all disguised, soms \iaNYa% SJasax S»r«^ 
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simply blackened and others wearing masks to conceal their features 
effectually. Many of them were dresseed in carter's smock frocks, 
others had their coats turned inside out, some had put their checked 
shirts over their clothes, and a few had actually dressed themselves 
partly in women's apparel. By the time eleven o'clock arrived all 
the leading men were in the field and amongst them George Mellor, 
James Haigh, John Walker, William Thorpe, and the young 
neophyte, John Booth. In another half hour their number had 
augmented to about a hundred, and as the hand of the clock stole 
upwards towards midnight some fifty more joined them and then 
the leaders held a consultation about starting. They were still 
some fifty short of the expected number, but they must start if the 
work was to be done that night, as they had arranged to meet the 
Leeds contingent near the scene of action at half-an-hour after 
midnight. The men, too, were weary of waiting, and it was there- 
fore decided that instant preparations should be made for the 
march. The stragglers are called together by a low whistle, and 
Mellor's deep voice is heard as he puts them in order. They form 
in a long lane, down which the various leaders walk, calling over 
their rolls, not by names but by numbers. This being done, they 
are next formed into companies. The men with guns are called to 
march first, and Mellor assumes the command of this detachment. 
Next follows the pistol company, headed by Thorpe. A hatchet 
company comes after, and the rear is brought up by the men wield- 
ing huge hammers, and by those who carry only bludgeons or are 
without weapons of any kind. They are rapidly put through a 
short drill and then formed into marching order, John Hirst, of 
Liversedge, and a stalwart young man named Samuel Hartley, of 
Halifax, who had formerly been in Cartwright's employ, being told 
off as guides. It is now approaching midnight and they have some 
three miles to walk, so no time must be lost. Before giving the 
word to start, George Mellor stands in front of the men and en- 
deavours to fire their courage. 

" We are all ready now, men, he said, in a deep clear voice. 
" You are all aware that we go to-night to wreak vengeance on the 
braggart Cartwright, of Rawfolds, who has so long taunted us and 
set us at defiance. We know that he has been keeping guard over 
his cursed machines for some weeks and that he has soldiers in 
small detachments all round the adjoining villages. He has boasted 
again and again how he would defend his mill, and from what we 
can learn of him it seems likely he will. Nevertheless we are able 
to deal with him ; we are well armed and when we are joined by 
the Leeds brethren we shall be sufficiently strong to handle him and 
the soldiers also. Now, lads, show us you know what to do !" 

Instantly the first company placed their guns to their shoulders 

as if about to fire, the next company held out their pistols as if 

animated by a similar intention, and the rest uplifted significantly 

their great hammers and hatchets. 

"Right, men I" cried Mellor, "now march." 

The motley multitude, headed by OieAt gvx\tes,mrcOc^*\«fc<&kj 
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forward — all but two, William Hall, of Parkin Hoyle, Liversedge, 
and George Rigg, who are ordered to go last to drive stragglers up 
and see that none go back. Stepping briskly onward they pass 
along the park wall side, over the corner of the moor, and through 
the upper part of Hightown. All the houses are in darkness, the 
watch and ward will allow no one to have a light in their dwellings 
after ten o'clock. As the heavy tread of the men falls on the 
hard road, many of the sleepers in the houses are awakened, and 
rushing to their windows peep stealthily forth and see the black 
compact masses, with the barrels of their guns and the dreadful 
looking hatchets and hammers gleaming dimly in the starlight, and 
then creep back to lay their heads on sleepless pillows, their teeth 
chattering with fear. They have heard many frightful tales of the 
doings of the dreaded Luddites and now they are passing their very 
doors. No one wonders respecting their destination. They all 
know that Mr. Cartwright has long been threatened and the 
avengers have come at last to carry out their threats. The 
affrighted imaginations of the startled watchers magnify the 
hundreds of the mysterious body into thousands as they wheel to 
the left at the hoarse word of command, near the White Hart Inn 
to pass down the narrow lane to the mill in the hollow. The dis- 
tance is but short and the listeners strain their ears to catch the 
first sounds of the conflict. 

Rawfolds mill is before the men at last, and they gaze with keen 
interest at the dark object in the valley which can just be dis- 
tinguished. A halt is called, and a hurried consultation takes place 
amongst the leaders. " Where is the Leeds detachment ?" is the 
question they ask of one another, but no one is prepared with an 
answer. Scouts are sent forward in the direction in which they are 
expected, but there are no signs of the Leeds men. They listen 
long and intently ere they return, but they can detect no sound of 
marching. Everything seems perfectly still, the silence is almost 
oppressive. An impatient oath bursts from the lips of the head- 
strong Mellor. A brief conference follows ; hot, passionate words 
are spoken in suppressed tones, and the impetuous leader of the 
first division has his way as usual. They will not wait for the 
Leeds men. They are numerous and well armed, so they will 
begin the attack, and their expected comrades will hurry to their 
assistance, anxious to share in the honour ot the victory. Poor, 
misguided men ! The expected aid was not far away ; it was so 
near indeed that the approaching men could soon after hear dis- 
tinctly the heavy thud of the hammers and hatchets and see the 
blaze of musketry in the valley below as the attack was made, but 
instead of rushing forward to the aid of their brethren, they stood 
still to listen, and as they heard volley after volley their craven 
hearts failed them, and they turned and marched home again ! But 
we are anticipating. 

The old historical mill at Rawfolds, which has been looked upon 
with interest by thousands, was pulled down s>ooyl ?£\st ^o&\2&&&&& 
attack, either wholly or partially, and tcfarcSft. m\iOeLVa , 0ekfc^»s&R> 
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style as before. That erection also now exists no longer having 
unfortunately been destroyed by fire a short time ago. The plain 
and substantial, though by no means handsome looking building 
will, however, be clearly remembered by all who have seen it. At 
the period of the Luddite riots it belonged to the grandfather of 
the tamily who worked it up to the time of its destruction, and it was 
at that time leased to Mr. William Cartwright as a finishing cloth 
mill. It was turned by water power, and had a large dam on one 
side extending the whole length of the building, and which came 
within two or three feet of the wall. The dam stones were then 
much higher than they are at the present day, and the water was 
kept at a depth of three yards or more. Our informant states that 
fish were then very plentiful in the dam and the stream, trout 
especially. As we have already stated, Mr. Cartwright had been 
expecting the attack on the mill for weeks and was fully prepared for 
it. His defiance of the Luddites was not mere braggadocio as 
some of them supposed ; he meant all he said. He was determined 
fully to defend his property and had fortified the mill, which was in 
itself a strong building, and strengthened it in every possible way. 
The ground floor and also the room above it were flagged. The 
flags in the second floor were of a large size and he had rings and 
pulleys fixed to them, so that he could raise them to fire into the 
room below if the rioters should succeed in getting possession of 
it. When the flags were thus raised, he could, while sheltering 
behind them, also command the front of the mill by firing obliquely 
through the windows. The correspondent of the Leeds Mercury, 
writing at the time of the attack, who saw the mill as it stood, says, 
"The assailants have much reason to rejoice that they did not 
succeed in entering the building, for we speak from our own obser- 
vation when we say that had they effected an entrance the deaths 
of vast numbers of them, from a raking fire which they could 
neither have returned nor controlled, would have been inevitable." 
To prevent any one reaching the room above, rollers with spikes 
sixteen to eighteen inches in length were fixed in the staircase, so 
the attacking party would be confined to the ground room floor, 
where as we have already shewn, they could be picked off by those 
above at their leisure. Even if this chevaux de /rise had been sur- 
mounted the assailants might still have been held in check, for a 
huge carboy of vitriol stood at the head of the stairs ready to be 
poured upon the heads of any who should attempt to ascend. 
Choosing four of his workmen in whom he could confide, he com- 
pleted his garrison by adding five soldiers, and also had two 
watchers at the gates to give warning of any danger. These last, 
however, it will be seen proved of no use, and had it not been for a 
large dog which he kept inside the mill, the rioters would have 
taken the little garrison by surprise, The doors were made un- 
usually strong by means of huge iron studs and stout bars, and an 
alarm bell was fixed upon the building to call to his assistance the 
soldiers who were billetted at nearly all the public houses within a 
circle of two miles.. The watch and v*aid, and a\so \rax\.\sa qC 
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soldiers, patrolled the district every evening, but the rioters who 
had capital means of information, were no doubt well aware when 
the coast would be clear. 

As the agents of the Luddites were often found tampering with 
the soldiers, they were constantly being changed, and the Queen's 
Bays, some Hussars, and a regiment from Stirling, are said to have 
been here during the time the excitement continued. The head 
quarters of the last named appear to have been at Huddersfield, 
their commanding officer being Major Gordon. We have been told 
by an old resident that these Scotchmen were fine hardy soldiers, 
and he has heard his father say they were fond of bathing in the 
Spen even in winter, and would often break the ice for that purpose 
in severe weather. As we have before said they were quartered in 
most of the public houses within a radius of two miles. There 
was also a number in a barn above Mr. Charlesworth's farm at 
Hightown, the guard room being in one of the cottages a little 
higher up. At Heckmondwike the chief billetting places seem to 
have been the "Woolpack Inn." the "Brown Cow," (now the 
" Commercial "), and the " George and Dragon " (now the 
" George "). The soldiers were accustomed to parade at Millbridge, 
and large numbers usually assembled to witness their manoeuvres, 
sham fights, &c. The old building which comes close to the cause- 
way at Millbridge was also occupied by the troops, and the names 
of officers were scratched on the window panes where they were to 
be seen up to within the last few years ; the squares have, however, 
been removed or broken, and the % glass was unfortunately not 
preserved. 

We left the Luddites within a short distance of the mill prepar- 
ing for action. We shall give an account of the attack in our next 
chapter. 
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The Attack on Cartwright's Mill. 

" And snch a yell was there, 
Of sadden and portentious birth, 
As if men fought upon the earth 

And fiends in upper air." 

Sir Walter Scott. 

We left the rioters about sixty paces from the mill, resolved to make 
the attack at once and not wait the arrival of the Leeds detachment. 
Mr. Cartwright had, on this eventful evening, stationed his two watch- 
men at the mill gates, as usual, and retired to rest in the counting- 
house about twenty minutes past midnight, four of his workpeople 
and five soldiers, which completed his little garrison, taking pos- 
session at the same time of the beds ranged down the side of the 
mill, behind the huge flags which were raised by means of pulleys, 
as described in the last chapter. All the defences of the mill 
having been, as usual, carefully inspected, the men had piled their 
arms and placed their ammunition in readiness and were soon fast 
asleep. Mr. Cartwright himself was just about to drop off into 
unconsciousness when he was aroused by the low growling of the 
dog in the room beneath. His first thought' as he raised himself on 
his elbow to listen was that the alarm was a false one, as he 
naturally expected that his watch outside would have been the first 
to apprise him of approaching danger. The low growling of the 
dog speedily however changed to furious barking, and, listening 
still more intently, he thought he could hear above the monotonous 
booming of the neighbouring waterfall a confused murmur. 
Springing hastily from his bed, he found his suspicions confirmed 
and immediately rousing his companions, they at once prepared 
for the defence. 

The Luddites were well aware that two sentries were posted out- 
side the gates, and had sent forward some of the most resolute of 
their band to seize them. The men executed their mission with 
great skill and dexterity. Stealing very carefully forward, they 

Eounced suddenly upon the careless watchers and silenced them 
efore they had the opportunity of giving any alarm what- 
ever, and then sent one of their number back to announce 
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their success to their comrades, who at once marched up to the 
ponderous mill gates. After examining them for an instant, Mellor 
gave the order, 

11 Hatchetmen, advance !" 

The ranks opened and the stalwart band bearing huge hatchets 
and great hammers on their shoulders advanced to the front. 

" Now, men," cried Mellor, •• clear the road !" Instantly at the 
word of command the weapons, wielded as they are by powerful 
arms, come down upon the gates with terrific force. Soon the 
heavy woodwork flies in splinters r and anon, with a fearful crash, 
like the felling of great trees, the first barricade drops prostrate 
and the rioters pour rapidly and steadily over it into the mill yard. 
A few paces and they look up at the great mill. Its long rows of 
windows glitter in the starlight, but all is dark inside, and there are 
no signs of its defenders. It stands all black and still, and nothing 
is heard but the furious barking of the dog which has now 
changed to a frantic howl. But though there are no sijjns of the 
existence of the little garrison, they are on' {the alert. They have 
not had much time to put on their clothing, but they are ready 
behind their stout barricade of stone flags. Their muskets, which 
command the whole front of the mill, are ready pointed through 
the loop holes and they are waiting for the order to fire. They can 
hear the trampling of many feet, a confused {hum of voices, and 
then with a sudden and tremendous crash hundreds of great stones 
come bounding through the long lines of windows and it seems as 
if every atom of glass and wood work were swept away. Then 
follows a terrific yell from the desperate multitude — a yell loud 
enough and wild enough to strike terror into the boldest heart. 
The echoes of that savage cry have not died away before the rioters 
fire a volley through the empty windows. The signal is now given 
to the defenders of the mill ; the hitherto silent building wakes up, 
and a steady peal of musketry echoes sharply through the valley. 
The rioters are half mad with rage ; they have never been so set at 
defiance before. 

" Hatchetmen to the front !" shouts Mellor, hoarsely. 

They march in steady phalanx to the mill door. It is studded 
with great nails set so closely that it seems as if the hatchetmen 
were hewing at solid iron. The edges of their weapons are turned, 
they can make no impression on the solid mass, and they fall back 
to allow the hammer-men to take their places. Down come the 
great hammers once more with thundering noise, and the heavy 
boom almost drowns the sound of the alarm bell on the top of the 
mill which one of Cartwright's men is now ringing loudly. In 
their wild fury the hammer-men strike not only the door but the 
stone door posts. The sparks fly at every blow, but there are no 
signs as yet of the staunch door yielding to their frantic efforts. 
Mellor and the other leaders are rushing about like wild men, en- 
couraging the rioters who fire volley after volley through the yawn- 
ing windows. Sheets of flame light up the interior of the mill at 
regular intervals, and the frequent groans and cries which. U&ua 
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from the seething niass surrounding the walls testify! to the accuracy 
of the aim. Mellor notes that the volleys come obliquely through 
the floor above, and that his enemies are safe behind their covers. 
They must try to take them in the rear. 

"To the back, lads," he cries. 

The defiant voice of Cartwright is heard in reply : " Come round, 
we'll meet you." 

Some went round to the back, but the proximity of the mill dam 
deterred them from proceeding far, as they were afraid of falling 
in in the darkness ; one of them indeed, named Thomas Brook, 
who ran on in advance, did slip into the mill goyt, and was rescued 
with some difficulty, loosing his hat in the water. Baffled here, 
the crowd came surging once more to the front. 

Again Mellor cries, " To the counting house." 

"Welcome I We shall have you there," rings out the defiant 
voice once more, and the pealing musketry flashed fiercely from the 
counting-house front as soon as the rioters made their assault there. 
Mellor, now half wild with rage, again rushes to the Jmill door. 
He sees clearly he can never reach his enemies by firing from 
without, and he is therefore frantic to get into the building before 
the cavalry come to the rescue. The door has suffered from the 
tremendous pounding, and Mellor encourages the desperate giant 
who is now strikingat it so wildly to redouble his efforts. 

" Bang up, my lads," he cries. " In with you ! Kill every one 
of them !" 

The clanging alarm bell on the roof of the mill excites him to 
madness. 

" Fire at the bell !" he shouts, and a dozen voices echo the order, 
• Shoot away the bell !" " D n that bell ! Get it lads I" 

Suddenly the bell ceases, and the rioters again send up a trium- 
phant yell. But it is only the rope that is broken. The defenders 
of the mill must continue the ringing or the troops will not be 
aware of their danger, two of the little garrison are therefore sent 
on ,to the roof to ring and fire alternately. Cartwright has his 
attention called to one of the soldiers under his command and 
immediately changes his own position. All the rest seem to be 
steadily loading and firing with the regularity of clockwork, but 
this man is idly playing with his weapon. Cartwright, who is now 
next to him, asks if his gun is out of order. 

" No I" sullenly responds the man, without altering his position. 

" Then why don't you fire ?" asked Cartwright. 

"Because I might hit some of my brothers," replied the miser- 
able traitor, still idly handling his gun. 

The intrepid Cartwright gazed silently at the man for an instant, 
his proud lip curling with contempt. He made no reply, but the 
traitor was conscious that that fiery eye took in his slightest move- 
ment, and he knew well that if he ventured to attempt to betray 
the garrison his life would be forfeited. The man had been tam- 
pered with by the Luddites, but he found himself utterly unable to 
a£brd them any active assistance whatever. 
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The baffled rioters show signs of discouragement at the stout 
resistance offered and they fire with less regularity. The garrison 
however show no likelihood of yielding, their fire is as steady as ever, 
and the alarm bell still keeps up its deafening note. Mellor rushes 
about as if he were stark mad. Standing besides the hammer-men, 
he sees that a panel is broken at last, and a hole made in the door 
about the size of a man's head. "The door is open !" he yells. 
The men crowd around it but they soon discover that the locks and 
bars still hold as fast as ever. One of the garrison* in the mill, a 
soldier it is said, sees the hole in the door opposite, and taking 
steady aim, fires through it. A sharp cry follows, and poor Booth, 
the foolish young man who had so lately joined the Luddites, falls 
helplessly on his face. Again there ^s a flash and a report, and 
Jonathan Dean who is plying the hammer is struck, and the imple- 
ment falls from his wounded hand. Affairs are getting critical, the 
rioters seem to be baffled at every turn. "Enoch" has done 
wonders ; it has cleared away many obstacles, but fails this time, 
and the strong men who have wielded it until they can hardly raise 
it from the ground from sheer exhaustion lean against the mill-side 
in despair. The firing has now gone on for nearly thirty minutes, the 
bell has been heard for miles around, and the flashes of musketry 
have been seen from Heckmondwike-top, and yet, strange to say 
the military have not yet arrived to assist the little garrison. John 
Walker, one of the most desperate of the Luddites, has managed 
to hang by one of the dismantled windows while he takes aim. He 
is seen from the interior and a ball is sent whistling through his 
hat. Once more he catches hold of the stone, and thrusting his 
pistol through the window, fires at where the flash came from. 

" I was determined to do it," he said afterwards, " though my 
hand was shot off, and hand and pistol had gone into the mill." 

The Luddite leaders are now despairing. The steady fire from 
the mill still continues at regular intervals, the door still resists the 
ponderous hammers, and the bell still keeps up its clang. The 
soldiers must surely be on their way by this time, and the rioters 
begin to realize the bitter truth that their attack has failed and 
failed utterly. Their stock of ammunition too is nearly exhausted, 
and the firing from their side had consequently nearly ceased 
Mellor saw that all was lost, and counselled the men to cease 
firing. Most of the rioters finding that all was over, sullenly with- 
drew. Proceeding to the spot where the wounded men lay in the 
bloody dust writhing in agony, Mellor discussed briefly with the few 
around the feasibility of taking them away with them. They would 
gladly do it, but it is plainly impossible. They come to the decision 
to leave their disabled comrades behind very reluctantly, but they 
can do no other. The military must be on their way by this time, 
and even if they were disposed to try the issue with them, as Mellor 
boasted at the outset, it was not possible now, as they had used up 
all their ammunition and were practically an unarmed mob. 
Stooping down to the poor fellows, Mellor briefly explains th» 
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dilemma, and exhorting them to remember their oath, he turns 
away with tears of rage and pity in his eyes. 

Mellor was the last to leave the spot. He had come to wreak 
his vengeance on the man who had defied the dreaded fraternity to 
which he belonged, and he had been defeated utterly. With his 
black heart full of impotent rage and fury, he stood alone in front 
of the mill, and with an oath, fired the last shot into the building, 
and then rapidly retreated from the spot. He found the rest of the 
rioters at a short distance awaiting him ; the roll was hastily called 
over, and the party then divided, the greatest number retreating in 
the direction of Huddersfield. 
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CHAPTER X. 




I 



The Wounded Luddites at the Star Inn, 

Robert-town. 

" Confess to thee, Sir Priest ! 
Nay, I'll confess to God."— Bowles . 

" 'Tis In my memory locked, 
And I, myself, shall keep the key of It." 

Shakespeare. 

As the Luddites separated after their humiliating failure at Cart- 
wright's mill, they were advised by their leaders to endeavour to 
reach their homes as quietly and as speedily as possible. Mellor, 
though evidently deeply chagrined at his unexpected defeat, ex- 
horted his friends to be of good courage, and raising his clenched 
fist in the direction of the mill, swore he would yet be avenged on 
Cartwright, and vowed not only to destroy the machines but the 
men who owned them. 

When the gallant defenders of the mill heard the retreating foot- 
steps of the last of the fierce band that had assaulted them so 
desperately, they naturally congratulated one another on the success 
of their efforts. Not that chey had at any time felt doubtful about the 
result, for their position was so strong that it was, as we have shown, 
practically impregnable. Nevertheless the Luddites had earned 
themselves such a name for desperate and unheard of deeds, that 
the little garrison were naturally glad that the long expected 
struggle was at last over and that they had covered with unmistake- 
able defeat the formidable fraternity that had hitherto been regarded 
with such abject terror. Now that their victory was assured, their 
first step was to secure the soldier who had so strangely and so 
basely refused to do his duty. All seemed still without except the 
faint cries of the wounded whom the rioters had not been able to 
carry away, but Mr. Cartwright, although he was willing xmdss 

certain conditions to render themaas\s^^v^^^\w»^^^ 
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soldiers or some one who might be attracted by the bell should 
arrive and see the actual situation before he opened the doors. 

The Rev. Hammond Roberson, a neighbouring clergyman, would 
probably have been first on the spot but for what we may perhaps 
call a singular accident. It was well known, as we have before 
said, that the Luddites had fully resolved to attack Rawfolds mill, 
and Mr. Roberson, who seems to have been wishful to take part in 
the affray, offered a reward to the first who should apprise him 
when the rioters arrived. A man at Littletown who was aroused by 
the alarm bell and who heard from the firing that the conflict was 
actually going on, hurriedly dressed himself and ran towards 
Heald's Hall to apprise the doughty parson. At first the course 
seemed clear ; there was no one stirring in the dark streets, and the 
anxious messenger heard only the echo of his own teet as he ran, 
but as he passed the bottom of Listing lane and dropped into a 
quick walk in rising the hill, he thought he detected the sound of 
another footfall in the distance. He stood still to listen and then 
could hear it distinctly though the runner was evidently some dis- 
tance away. The thought instantly crossed his mind — What if it 
were a Luddite who had noticed him leaving his house and sus- 
pecting his errand, had followed to wreak his vengeance upon him ? 
The thought was too much for him ; he durst go no further ; he 
would hide behind the adjoining wall and make sure. He did so, 
and as he crouched in the darkness the second runner came nearer 
and nearer. As he slackened speed a little in coming up the hill, 
and gradually drew near to the hiding place, the heart of the first 
man beat quickly, but no pause was made ; he again began to run, 
and to the chagrin of the first messenger, sped onward to the hall 
and won the prize. 

Mr. Cartwright was a thoroughly self-reliant man, and seldom 
felt the necessity of consulting any one respecting the wisdom or 
otherwise of any course he proposed to take, but there is no doubt 
that his resolves with respect to the Luddites were at any rate 
supported and strengthened by his intercourse with Mr. Roberson. 
Many of our readers will doubtless have a perfect recollection of 
this eccentric gentleman. In the memory of most with whom we 
have conversed respecting him, he seems to be inseparably con- 
nected with a large cocked hat and a grey mare with a long flowing 
tail. Before coming to Liversedge he was rector of Caston, in 
Norfolk, and for many years was accustomed to visit his old flock 
occasionally, riding, when he did so, all the way on his grey mare. 
Miss Bronte, who it will be remembered makes this singular parson, 
under the name of Helston, one of her heroes in " Shirley," states 
that she only saw this remarkable man once, and was much struck 
by his stern, martial air. She describes him as standing straight 
as a ramrod, looking keen as a kite, and having far more the 
appearance of a military officer than that of a minister of the 
gospel. It is perhaps not difficult to understand how a man hoid- 
ing such strong views as Mr. Roberson held should come to be 
regarded in the unsettled times by one class oi tta community with 
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such detestation for his high handed procedure that it was thought 
necessary for the military to patrol round his house for his pro- 
tection. Miss Bronte was perhaps right in thinking that the martial 
divine would have been decidely more at home at the head of a 
cavalry regiment than in a pulpit ; but with all his sternness Mr. 
Roberson undoubtedly possessed many excellent qualities, and was 
certainly held in high regard by many of his parishoners. Coming 
as he did from a people who are more docile and subservient, the 
sturdy independence of the rougher men of the West-riding would 
naturally irritate his proud spirit. The difference between the 
people who would listen to his admonitions with heads uncovered 
and those who doffed their caps to no man, and recognised no right 
of either squire or parson to question or meddle with them, was no 
doubt painfully evident to him, and in endeavouring to check the 
turbulence of such men as these, he would no doubt be sure he 
was doing his duty. 

While the Rev. Hammond Roberson was preparing to go to the 
assistance of his friend Cartwright, or perhaps to call to his aid the 
strangely lagging military, a neighbour of his who had also taken 
great interest in the repression of the Luddite movement, was 
hurrying to Rawfolds, attracted by the ringing of the alarm bell. 
This was Mr. Cockhill, a gentleman of some means, who carried on 
business in the buildings still standing near the mill of Messrs. E. 
Firth & Sons, at Littletown. On arriving at Rawfolds Mr. Cockhill 
speedily made himself known to the garrison, and the coast being 
apparently clear, the sorely battered mill door was opened, and 
procuring lights, they sallied forth to reconnoitre and to render 
assistance to the wounded men whose cries had been heard after 
the departure of the rioters. The next person to make his appear- 
ance was Mr. Alec. Dixon, the manager of some chemical works 
near the mill. Dixon had watched the progress of the attack from 
his own house, which was close at hand, but did not think it 
prudent to venture out. Just as he joined the party another person 
was seen entering the mill gates. The new comer was found to be 
a well-known bon vivant named Billy Clough, who was carrying out 
his usual plan of not going home till morning, when he was alarmed 
and effectually sobered by meeting scores of Luddites. He was 
welcomed by Mr. Cartwright, who knew him well, and joined in the 
search round the building. While they were thus engaged Mr. 
Roberson, who was armed with a long sword, and a number of 
others arrived and assisted. The mill, with its battered door and 
door posts, presented a ruinous appearance, and the yard was 
strewn with broken glass, brick-bats, and debris of various kinds. 
There were also powder horns, masks, muskets, pickaxes, hammers, 
and other weapons, some of which were broken in the mad attack, 
while others had been dropped by the baffled rioters, who, finding 
that their efforts had proved abortive, were anxious to rid them- 
selves of all that would hinder their flight or betray them if they 
should be captured. There were other sights however which, tsas*. 
their gaze not far from the dooi, that sootvmo\io^X\x^^ , S&saK. 
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attention, for there the light fell upon the prostrate form of a young 
man who was writhing in agony and who implored them piteously 
to kill him and put him out of his misery. Not far from him was 
another also lying prostrate, who asked them feebly for help as 
they turned the light on his pale face. Dixon at once bent down to 
assist the poor fellow nearest him, but Cartwright forbid him to do 
anything towards mitigating his misery until he confessed who 
were the leaders in the attack. No reply came from the wounded 
man except a moan. The low pitiful cry went to Dixon's heart, 
and he ran into his house and fetched some wine and water with 
which he moistened the parched lips of the pain stricken wretch, 
in spite of Cartwright's cruel words. While this was going on, the 
other wounded man asked that his head might be raised. Cart- 
wright, in reply, .promised him if he would confess he should be 
taken to his house and everything done to cure him. Again there 
was no reply. Roberson looked on in grim silence, but Billy 
Clough could not stand the cries of the poor choking man ; he 
brought a stone and placed it under his head, amidst the approving 
murmurs of a considerable number who had gathered round by 
this time. Cartwright noted the sound and deemed it prudent to 
show more feeling for the men whose lives were ebbing away, and 
they were very carefully carried into the building, where they were 
made as comfortable as possible until the medical men arrived. It 
was soon ascertained that one of them was Samuel Hartley, of 
Halifax, a cropper, who had formerly been one of Mr. Cartwright's 
workmen. Hartley was a fine looking young man about twenty- 
four years of age, and was a private in the Halifax local iviilitia, of 
which body Mr. Cartwright was captain. (The other sufferer proved 
to be poor, foolish John Booth, the clergyman's son who had so 
recently been drawn into the meshes of the Luddites in John 
Wood's workshop, as recorded in a former chapter. Uartley had 
received a shot in the left breast while making a blow at the door. 
From the agony he suffered in breathing it seemed as if the shot 
had passed through his lungs, and it was evident that his end was 
near. Booth's wound was in one of his legs, which had been struck 
in such a peculiar way that it was almost shattered to atoms. 
From both the wounded men the blood flowed copiously, and by 
the time the medical men arrived and bandaged them roughly, they 
were suffering considerably from exhaustion. 

For some reason of which we have not been able to obtain a 
satisfactory explanation the poor fellows were not taken to the 
nearest public house but were carried all the way to the Star Inn 
at Robert-town. It is said by some that they were conveyed there 
because the people had begun to muster in great force round the 
mill and exhibit so much sympathy for the deluded men that the 
military were ill at ease and were anxious to get them to as great a 
distance as possible from the spot. Whatever may have been the 
reason, it is an undoubted fact that the two wounded men were 
carried as we have stated to the house of Tommy Sheard, the Star 
Inn, Robert-town, much to that good man's chagrin. Tommy 
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Sheard prided himself on keeping one of the quietest and most 
orderly nouses in the district, and was consequently much annoyed 
when the melancholy procession stopped at his door. An old 
resident tells us that he well remembers seeing the thousands that 
assembled in front of the inn, and how the horse soldiers rode up 
and down to keep back the excited crowd that surrounded the 
house. Amongst those who attended the two wounded men at the 
inn was the Rev. Hammond Roberson. Tradition says that he 
and others strove hard to persuade them to confess who were 
their accomplices and where their arms were secreted, but met 
with no success whatever. We have heard several old people say 
that the men were treated very cruelly, and it seems beyond 
question that aqua fortis was used. An old dame who lived at the 
Star Inn, as servant at the time, states that two beddings were 
destroyed by it and that Mrs. Sheard, on learning what was being 
done, went into the room and interfered, saying she would have no 
more of it. The question is — What was the aqua fortis used for ? 
The old people say to torture the poor fellows to make them 
confess ! But it seems altogether incredible that such barbarism 
could have been practised by medical men and in the presence too 
of a minister of the gospel. We would rather believe that it was 
used as a styptic to stop the bleeding from the wounds. Our fore- 
fathers it is well known were in the habit of resorting to extra- 
ordinary expedients, and it was no unusual thing to apply an iron 
heated to a white heat to cauterise wounds when other means 
failed. It was decided by the medical men to be necessary that 
Booth's leg should be amputated, but owing to the great loss of 
blood before the surgeons arrived, spasms came on during the 
operation and the poor fellow gradually sank and died about six 
o'clock on Sunday morning, according to the correspondent of the 
Leeds Mercury, As we have just stated, Mr. Roberson had been 
from the first anxious to prevail upon the two men to implicate 
their accomplices. Hartley appears to have maintained absolute 
silence to the end when questioned ; Booth repeatedly regretted 
that he had in a weak moment joined the Luddites,. but would say 
no more. As, however, he lay at the point of death he signalled to 
Mr.. Roberson, who instantly went to his side. •• Can you keep a 
secret ?" gasped the dying man. " I can," eagerly replied the 
expectant clergyman. " So can I," replied poor Booth, and soon 
after calmly expired. 

The bullet that proved fatal to Hartley was discovered to have 
passed through his body and was found lodged beneath the skin of 
the left shoulder, from where it was extracted, with a portion of 
bone. He lingered till about three o'clock on Monday morning, 
when he fell into an unconscious state and died soon after. An 
inquest was held on the bodies of the two young men, but the pro- 
ceedings were very short, the jury speedily bringing in the verdict, 
"Justifiable homicide," — the only possible decision under the cir- 
cumstances. Hartley's body was removed to Halitax for interment 
on the Wednesday following, with consAderabte ^vrate. 'W^^SSec^. 
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was met at the entrance of the town by a multitude of people. A 
great many who fell into the procession wore mourning, and the 
members of the St. Crispin democratic club, amongst whom were 
old John Baines and his sons, wore round their arms badges of 
white crape. At Huddersfield the excitement was so great that 
the authorities were very uneasy, they therefore caused Booth's 
body to be interred as early as six in the morning of Thursday, 
April 1 6th. It seems to have been fetched from the Star Inn 
during the night. It had been arranged that the funeral should 
take place about noon, and thousands came in the early part of the 
day to see or take part in the procession, but the hasty proceedings 
were over hours before they arrived. 
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CHAPTER XI. 



The Flight of the Luddites. Local Reminiscences. 

" In haste he fled and so did they, 
Bach and his fear a several way."— Butler. 

"What is my offence ? 
Where is the evidence that doth accuse me ?" 

Shakespeare. 

When it was seen that the attack on Cartwright's mill was an 
utter failure, the Luddites were not slow in availing themselves of 
the advice of their leader to disperse as quickly and as silently as 
possible, Many of them threw down their hammers or guns as 
impediments to their escape and fled precipitately, wading acrqss 
the beck to save time. Avoiding the highways for fear of meeting 
the military, they spread over the fields in the direction of Mirfield 
and Hightown. Many were wounded besides those who were left 
so reluctantly on the ground near the mill, as was proved by 
evidence given afterwards. Marks of blood were in fact found on 
the roads leading to Huddersfield for a distance of four miles. 
George Mellor, Thomas Brook, Joseph Drake, Benjamin Walker, 
and James Haigh took the direction of Hightown. Brook, who 
was bruised and whose clothes were wet from falling into the mill 
goyt, and James Haigh, who had been wounded in the shoulder by 
a musket ball, often lagged behind, but fears of capture urged 
them onward, and they sped through the darkness as well as they 
were able until they reached the top of Hightown, where it was 
determined to procure a hat for Brooke, as his appearance without 
would, they thought, be regarded as suspicious, if they should 
happen to be met by anyone. They accordingly called at the house 
of Mrs. Sarah Naylor and prevailed upon her, partly by entreaties 
and partly by threats, to lend them a man's hat, promising faith- 
fully to return it within a few days. Having succeeded they then 
went forward to Clifton, where their pace slackened from sheer 
exhaustion. Finding themselves unable to proceed they, notwith- 
standing the risk of detection, determined to knock at the door at 
one of the solitary cottages and ask fox ^om^T^s^e&K&u "S^ 
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inmate, a widow, was alarmed by the untimely knocking at her 
door, and was naturally afraid to open it, knowing that there were 
many desperate characters abroad, but Mellor was in no mood to 
waste time in parleying with her, and so alarmed her with his oaths 
and threats that at last she supplied their wants. Not daring to 
unbar the door, she handed them some muffins and water through 
a broken pane, for which they paid her a few pence, and then once 
more resumed their journey. 

The whole of the party appear to haye reached their homes 
or places of hiding in safety ; but Haigh suffered so much from 
his wounded shoulder that he found it necessary to seek surgical 
assistance, and applied next day to Mr. Richard Tattersall, who 
lived at an out of the way place about four miles from Hudders- 
field. The surgeon asked him how he came by the wound, and 
Haigh replied that he had received it by falling down a quarry. 
He went again on the Tuesday to the quiet surgery tc have his 
wound dressed, but finding the day after that many arrests 
were being made in and around Huddersfield, he began to feel 
alarmed, and slipped away in the night with his master, a man of 
the name of Ardron, who was anxious to shield him if possible. 
Ardron took him to the house of a relative named Culpan, who 
lived at Penistone Green, fourteen miles from Huddersfield, in a 
lonely Jhouse. They reached there between twelve and one at 
night and roused Culpan and his wife, who were in bed. Haigh 
appeared to be much exhausted by his journey, and was allowed 
to rest in Culpan's bed. After resting there a few hours, they 
started before daylight for Ardron's mother's, who lived at Willow- 
bridge. Finding that the authorities were on his track, Haigh soon 
after removed to Wragby, and from Wragby to his brother-in-law's, 
at Methley, where he was apprehended on the 23rd of April. 

Thomas Brook, the man who fell into the mill goyt at Rawfolds 
during the attack and lost his hat, would no doubt have gladly 
walked home without on that dismal night if he could have fore- 
seen that the borrowed one would have led to his identification. 
The hat he lost was found floating on the water the next day, and 
as it became known a few hours after that one of the retreating 
Luddites had borrowed a hat at a house at the top of Hightown, 
the authorities were soon on the qui vivc and the result was the 
apprehension of Brook. The hat it seems was taken to 
John Wood's workshop . by Brook, who requested William Hall, a 
native of Parkin Hoyle, Liversedge, (who afterwards turned infor-. 
mer) to get it back to the person to whom it belonged. 

In tracking the .misguided Luddites and endeavouring to pierce 
the mystery that surrounded that strange organisation, the govern- 
ment made extensive use of hired spies, and there is no doubt that 
the contemptible miscreants who thus sold themselves to the 
authorities to hunt down their fellow creatures were often the 
instigators of the very crimes they afterwards laid to the charge of 
their poor deluded victims. Many of our readers will remember 
very well how this was shown to have, besu toaa by •• the spy, 
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Oliver," at Thornhill Lees, a few years later, and there is abundant 
evidence to prove that the government were simply doing then what 
they had done before in a more extensive way during the Luddite 
troubles. We may give one remarkable case which took place in 
this immediate locality as an instance in point. James Starkey, a 
honest, simple hearted carpet weaver, who resided at Millbridge, 
in one of the brick houses which have just been pulled down to 
make room for Mr. Cook's handsome new mill, was accosted one 
day near his own house by a couple of these government spies. 
After some conversation, the two miscreants whispered in a very 
confidential manner that they were Luddites, their errand being to 
try to find out the best way of destroying Cartwright's mill, and 
artfully led Starkey to give his opinion on the subject. 

"Well," replied the unsuspecting man, "I think it would be 
easy. The best way, I should say, would be to take a barrel of 
gunpowder up the goyt, and firing it by means of a train, blow the 
whole concern up !" 

The contemptible plotters no doubt rejoiced to hear the too out- 
spoken opinion. They had gained their point, and soon after left 
their victim, having taken care to ascertain his name and residence. 
To the amazement of Starkey, a troop of horse soldiers stopped at his 
door in the night and demanded admittance in the King's name. The 
poor man had been warned by a friend just before, that he had 
been conversing with spies who had betrayed him, and he had 
therefore some suspicions of the meaning of the appearance of the 
soldiers at his door, but instead of yielding himself prisoner 
quietly, Starkey unfortunately complicated matters by refusing to 
come out, and threatening what he would do to the first man that 
entered his house or touched his person. A volley fired in the air 
warned the bewildered man that it was useless to contend against 
fate, and he came out and was conveyed to prison to await his 
trial. Although we shall be anticipating, we may as well state 
here that Starkey had a very narrow escape of being hanged. Mr. 
Wadsworth, a solicitor, and the Rev. Hammond Roberson, who 
both ki\ew him as a neighbour, and were well aware that he had had 
nothing to do with the Luddites in any way whatever, interested 
themselves strongly in his favour, and got the trial postponed three 
times at great cost, until fortunately the judges were tired of hanging 
at the bloody assize that followed, and Starkey was liberated along 
with a great many others by the proclamation of the king, on bail 
to enter and try his traverse at the next assizes. He was summoned 
at the Lent assizes in 1813, but Jdid not appear ; one of his bail 
however came into court and said the defendant had been informed 
by Mr. Alison that it would be unnecessary for him to attend. Mr. 
Parke said defendant [had been ill-advised. It was his duty to 
appear personally in court to answer this indictment, as it was 
impossible that he could know what course might have been 
adopted respecting him ; but it was not his intention to insist upon 
his appearance. If the defendant had been tried at the late assizes 
he (Mr. Parke) should have thought it bte &vxVj \o^n^\m^^\^»^ 
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before his lordship on the subject. But in consequence of the 
present tranquil state of the country — the result of those severe 
but necessary examples which were made on a late occasion — he 
had determined to lay no more evidence before the court ; and to 
consent to the acquittal of the prisoner ; and he hoped this would 
be considered as a further proof that the government's desire was 
to do nothing oppressive to any of his Majesty's subjects, and show 
that their only anxiety had been to restore tranquility and good 
order. Mr. Justice Le Blanc said there had probably been some 
mistake in this business. The defendant ought certainly to have 
appeared in court, but as the counsel for the crown had dispensed 
with his appearance, and had offered no evidence, they must find 
him " not guilty." The jury, of course, acquitted the defendant. 
James Starkey's narrow escape had, as might be expected, a great 
effect upon him, and he became a very serious character. Joining 
himself to the Wesley ans, he remained an active and esteemed 
member of the body at Heckmondwike to the end of his useful life. 
Another man, a native of Huddersfield, who had almost as narrow 
an escape, was in the habit of calling to see James Starkey in after 
life, when the Luddite movement had been finally put down. This 
man, who was really a member of the Luddite fraternity, had 
enlisted in the militia and was ordered to be at York on a certain 
day. It had been arranged that some frames should be destroyed 
on the evening before the day in question, and the militia-man took 
part in the business. He was seen and recognised while at the de- 
structive work, and realising his danger he resolved to make a bold 
stroke to save his imperilled life. Having a friend in the neighbour- 
hood who had a fleet horse, he borrowed it and made for York at great 
speed. He had some relations on the way who also kept horses, and 
dismounting from his tired steed at their door, he obtained a fresh one 
and rode on. He arrived at York early in the morning and walking 
at once to the quarters, he represented himself as having arrived on 
the previous evening. The man who had seen him with the 
Luddites gave information, and swore positively to the fact, but 
the jury regarded it as impossible he could have been there at the 
time stated and at York a few hours later, and consequently 
acquitted him. 

Although ;the military were very industrious in this neighbour- 
hood, it does not appear that any great number of apprehensions 
took place. The ioth King's Bays, the 15th Hussars, and the Scots 
Greys seem to have been alternately billeted in the town, at quite 
inadequate rates, impoverishing the landlords, irritating the dis- 
contented and half-starved portion of the population, and contam- 
inating the whole neighbourhood. After evening parade they were 
told off into parties to patrol the main roads. As there movements 
were well known and the clank of their swords and the tramp of 
their horses' feet were to be heard at considerable distances in the 
•stillness of night, it was easy for anyone to avoid them, and the 
Luddites were doubtless often obliged to them for the distinct 
meumer in which they announced their appioaOa.. l>TO&\\ral \okes 
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were of course sometimes played off upon them, which appear to 
have greatly irritated them. Jonathan Ovenden, a blanket weaver, 
who resided in one of the houses at Cawley hill, determined to play 
the soldiers a prank, and with the aid of one or two cronies, loaded 
a cannon such as boys have on Guy Fawkes's day, and fired it in 
the evening when all was quiet. In a very short time the soldiers 
were riding up the hill at great speed, with drawn swords, present- 
ing in fact such a martial aspect that Jonathan became seriously 
alarmed, and hiding his cannon in an ashpit, he esconced himself 
in a neighbouring hay mow. On arriving at the top of the hill, the 
soldiers made diligent and careful search in and around the houses, 
but as they could find nothing, they were obliged to march down 
the hill again, disappointed and chagrined at their failure. It is 
also handed down amongst the traditions of this stirring period 
that Stephen Greenald, of Healey, then a youth sowing his 
wild oats, once caused serious perturbation of mind to Mr. 
Robert Dex, and consequences of a still more direful nature to 
a doughty soldier who was helping him to keep watch over some 
cropping machines, in the mill now occupied by Messrs. John 
Burnley and Sons (or rather in what then existed of. the mill). 
Passing down the rbad a night or two after the attack on Cart- 
wright's mill, Greenald threw a stone through one of the windows. 
"The Philistines are upon us," cried Dex, and summoned his 
martial companion to the defence, but found, alas ! that he had 
fainted with terror. Stephen ran down the town pursued by the 
patrol, but succeeded in hiding in Royle's fold, under the shelter- 
ing wing of Mrs. Nancy Leadbeater, the mother of the present 
chairman of the Heckmondwike Board of Health. 
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Attempt to Shoot Cartwright. 

" We cry for bread, your answer is cold steel ; 
God help the starving poor !"— Kendrew. 

" Still, on he came, 
His horse's clanging hoof spurning the solid ground, 
As if 'ware of lurking danger."— Willis. 

Although the check which the Luddites received at Cartwright' s 
mill seemed to depress the members of the fraternity and check the 
practice of frame breaking for a short time, there were no signs 
that the movement was put down and that the men were likely to 
return peaceably to their avocations and accept their defeat quietly. 
Throughout the country the half-starved populace rose time after 
time in rebellion and the military were greatly harrassed in attempt- 
ing to put them down. A tumult took place at Sheffield on the 
Tuesday after the attack on Cartwright's mill. A great advance 
had taken place in the price of potatoes, and an unreasoning 
multitude assembled in the market-place and attacked the potato 
dealers. In the struggle which ensued bushels of the article were 
scattered about the streets and large quantities were carried away 
in carts, &c. Two or three sacks of corn were also purloined, and 
large quantities of butter and fish speedily disappeared from the 
stalls. After two hours the magistrates prevailed upon the rioters 
to disperse, but unfortunately in one division of them a cry was set 
up, "To the volunteer depot for arms !" and thousands swarmed 
in that direction, but luckily the arms were got away ; the dis- 
appointed rioters in their rage however broke the drums, &c, and 
did much damage before they were dispersed by the hussars. On 
the day following, a riot broke out at Barnsley, caused also by the 
high price of provisions, especially potatoes and flour, and the royal 
volunteers and Wakefield yeoman cavalry had to be sent for to put 
down the tumult. At Stockport riots also took place, while at 
Middleton, a few miles from Manchester, four Luddites who were 
attacking a mill were killed by Mr. E. Burton and a guard of sixteen 
men, who, encouraged by the example of Cartwright, had deter- 
mined to defend it 
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Throughout the whole of this immediate locality, great alarm 
and uneasiness prevailed, and the military and magistrates were 
kept unceasingly at work. The Rev. Hammond Roberson, the 
martial parson referred to in a previous chapter, was very busy, but 
the result of his labours to discover lurking Luddites was on the 
whole of a very unsatisfactory character. The Huddersfield 
authorites were well aware that the great bulk of the men who had 
attacked the mill at Rawfolds came from their town, and they were 
busy all the week hunting supposed culprits. Very few however 
were convicted, as little or no evidence could be obtained, and 
matters generally wore a very unsatisfactory aspect. Numbers of 
croppers disappeared from the town : some enlisted for soldiers and 
were never seen again in their old haunts ; while others who had 
gone away, returned after the disturbances were finally over. 
Wounded men who had received their injuries at the famous attack 
on the mill were kept carefully concealed until they had recovered 
from their hurts. Three were seen in the little plantation near 
Lower Blacup farm on the morning after the conflict, laid helpless 
on the ground, unable to proceed, but when the authorities reached 
the place they had been spirited away, and no one was able to trace 
them further. The inference is that some of their friends in the 
adjoining town of Cleckheaton had conveyed them to their homes, 
or it may be that they had been taken away and cared for by some 
who sympathised with the movement. As we have before said, the 
authorities found themselves baffled at every turn, owing to the 
unmistakable sympathy of the general body of the people with the 
desperate wretches who in many cases were positively starving. 

Anyone who has studied the history of this country will be well 
aware what great effects have been produced by ballads in which 
the uncultured minstrels of the time enshrined the records of the 
notable deeds of some great leader, or of some popular movement, 
and there are evidences that the Luddite rebellion was not destitute 
of poets who celebrated in rough but vigorous rhyme 'the progress 
of the triumphant croppers in their crusades against the machines 
that robbed their children of their food ; or appealed solemnly to 
the God of Heaven to smite with swift vengeance the oppressors 
who despised the cries of the poor and needy and ground them 
down to very dust. Most of these ballads are triumphant poeans 
on the glorious deeds of the " cropper lads," but some are full of 
expressions of bitter hatred of Cartwright, who, under a thinly 
disguised cognomen, is likened to a bloodhound delighting in hunt- 
ing to death those who opposed his arbitrary will. No doubt these 
rude home-spun songs which are now remembered only in disjointed 
fragments by the few old people who have a personal knowledge of 
those unhappy times, have often been chanted to the music of the 
sounding "shears," and have fired the heart and stirred the sluggish 
blood of many of the dreaded fraternity whose deeds at one time 
daunted the bravest. We were fortunate enough the other day to 
fall in with an intelligent, bright eyed old lady, who, though she is 
nearly four score, still retains all her fecuWtes umm^Yrek* <S&aSs» 
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just one of those garrulous, sharp witted people, full of old world 
tales and folk-lore, which it delights the hearts of antiquaries to 
converse with. She knew a great deal about the Luddites, and. 
gave us snatches of ballads which were universally sung amongst 
them in those troubled times. Here is a specimen verse of one 
composed after the destruction of the mill between Horbury and 
Ossett, referred to in a former chapter, in which many from Heck- 
mondwike, Liversedge, and the district round took part : — 

" Come all ye croppers stout and bold, 

Let your faith grow stronger still ; 
Oh, the cropper lads in the county of York 

Broke the shears at Foster's mill. 
The wind it blew, 
The sparks they flew, 

Which alarmed the town full soon ; 
And out of bed poor people did creep, 

And ran by the light of the moon ; 
Around and around they all did stand,' 

And solemnly did swear, 
Neither bucket, nor kit, nor any such thing 

Should be of assistance there." 

We will give a specimen verse of another, of a less jubilant char" 
acter, composed after the failure of the attack on Cartwright's mill, 
and then introduce our readers once more to the head quarters of 
the Luddites in Yorkshire : — 

•• How gloomy and dark is the day 

When men have to fight for their bread ; 
Some judgment will sure clear the way, 

And the poor shall to triumph be led. 
Come listen to this, my sad story, 

Of woe be to valour most brave, 
While some have escap'd up to glory, 

The tyrant hangs over the grave.' 4 

Although the authorities were not quite satisfied about some of 
the croppers at John Wood's workshop, they had not been able to 
find any positive evidence of wrong doing on their part. Most of 
them had showed themselves openly in Huddersfield on the morn- 
ing after the attack on Cartwright's mill, and had done their utmost 
to ward off suspicion by attending strictly to their work on the week 
following. We must now ask our readers to accompany us again to 
this famous finishing shop. Most of the men who were present at 
the initiation of poor John Booth into the Luchiite brotherhood a 
few short weeks before are present now. Instead however of being 
dressed in the croppers' working garb, they have all their best 
clothes on. Some are attired in black— rather rusty in most 
instances it is true — and all have bands of crape round their hats. 
They have all been into the town to attend the funeral of Booth, 
whose body, as we stated in a previous chapter, it had been publicly 
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announced would be interred about noon. When they entered the 
busy main streets they encountered many who, like themselves, 
had come to join in the melancholy procession, and learned to their 
mortification that the alarmed authorities had caused the body to 
be interred many hours before. If there existed in George Mellor's 
dark, flinty heart a particle of feeling, it had been entirely mono- 
polised by his dead friend, Booth, and when he ascertained that he 
had been deprived of the melancholy satisfaction of following 
Booth's dead body to the grave, his whole frame quivered with 
passion, and his alarmed comrades, afraid of what he might divulge 
in his wild outburst, persuaded him to return with them to the 
workshop. Arrived there, his long suppressed emotion found vent 
and he raged about the room like an imprisoned tiger. His com- 
panions listened for some time in gloomy silence to his wild curses, 
but his fellow workman, Smith, at length attempted to pacify him. 

" Come, Mellor," said he, "if we cannot storm and curse as 
heartily as thee, we all feel the loss of poor Booth as well as thou 
does. If cursing could do any good I should say curse on and 
would do my best to help thee, but it will not, and I think it be- 
hoves us to consider the living as well as the dead." 

"Curse the villain, Cartwright! I will yet have his heart's 
blood," yelled Mellor ferociously, his lurid eyes flashing fire. 
"Lads," said he, and his voice suddenly changed to a low tone, "have 
you heard he is coming here on Saturday ?" 

" Coming where ?" asked Thorpe, in a startled tone. 

" Coming to Huddersfield to De a witness at the trial of the 
soldier who is to be brought before a court martial on that day, 
because he would not fire at us out of the mill. I am told by one 
of my friends at the barracks that the trial will begin at two o'clock. 
Now Cartwright puts up at the ' Plough,' can't some of us go there, 
and poison, stab, or shoot the villain ?" 

"Poison him you can't," replied Thorpe. "Joe Drake, who 
sweethearts the barmaid, says he neither tastes nor sups anything 
at the 'Plough.' The grim looking old bloodhound pays for his 
dinner and his glass, but he finds some one else to eat and drink 
for him. Since the Ludds threatened his life he suspects every- 
body, and will neither bite nor sup anything at the inn. He seldom 
leaves the town now later than four o'clock in the afternoon, and 
then when in a lonely place tears away at the greatest speed of his 
horse." 

" Well, now, look here," said Mellor, after a long pause, during 
which he stood with knitted brow and bent head, *' let some of us 
go to Bradley Wood and wait his coming. If we plant ourselves 
on each side of the road we can surely hit him. Come, now, we'll 
draw lots who takes the job." 

About a dozen men stood round and drew lots silently, but upon 
whom the lots fell is not positively known. Suffice it to say that 
when the day came the two " avengers," as they were called, were 
at their posts. 
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On Saturday, April 18th, the day appointed for the trial of the 
disobedient soldier, Mr. Cartwright arrived at the Plough Inn, 
Huddersfield, a little before two o'clock, and leaving his horse in 
the care of the ostler, walked to the building where the court 
martial was to be held. He was warmly welcomed by the officers, 
who had conceived a great admiration for him on account of his 
brilliant defence of his mill. The military had been much harras- 
sed for some time back by the rapid movements of the Luddites, 
and also by the cowardly conduct of the masters. The very name 
of Luddites seemed to strike terror into the hearts of the master 
cloth finishers, and instead of attempting a defence, their only plan 
seemed to be to summon the military. As the Luddites had 
generally completed their work of destruction before the military 
could get to the spot, the poor soldiers had often to wince under 
the jeers and laugnter which followed them as they trotted back to 
their quarters. Here at last however was a millowner who was 
resolved to hold his own and who had taught the rioters a lesson 
they were not likely to forget, and the officers naturally received 
him with great demonstrations of respect. 

The trial of the soldier occupied but a very short time. His 
offence was so grave that no defence could be offered, and when 
Mr. Cartwright had given his evidence the case was complete, as 
the soldier neither denied, nor attempted to. defend, his breach of 
discipline. The officers had been put to great trouble and incon- 
venience by the persistent attempts of the Luddites to corrupt 
their men, and now they had at last caught an unmistakable traitor, 
and his punishment they determined should be heavy. Dead 
silence pervaded the court as the presiding officer rose and after 
enlarging on the enormity of the crime committed, concluded by 
announcing that the court adjudged the traitor 300 lashes. An in- 
voluntary exclamation burst from the lips of the man at the fearful 
sentence, and even Mr. Cartwright craved the merciful consider- 
ation of the court on behalf of the prisoner. The only reply of 
the president to Mr. Cartwright was a courteous bow, and the 
proceedings were closed. 

Within two hours of his arrival at the " Plough Inn " Mr. Cart- 
wright was again on horse-back cantering through the streets towards 
home. The horse ambled gently along until the outskirts of the 
town were reached and the houses grew fewer and fewer, and then 
the gentle trot became a rapid gallop. He had only proceeded 
about a mile from Huddersneld when the clatter of the horse's 
hoofs were heard by the two " avengers " who were lying in wait 
in a thick coppice. On he came at a great speed, when suddenly 
a pistol was discharged and a ball went whizzing over the horse's 
hind quarters. % The dash of the rider had spoiled the intended 
assassin's aim. Cartwright struck his spurs deep into his good 
horse, which wheeled suddenly and again started at a famous speed. 
Just as the horse swerved another pistol was discharged from the 
opposite side of the road but this too missed its aim, and the start- 
Jed horse bearing its rider madly onward was speedily out of sight. 
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The •* avengers " were thwarted ; their prey had once more 
escaped, and hiding their pistols among the tree roots, they ran off 
in different directions towards Huddersfield. Cartwright's bravery 
was beyond all question, but he felt sick at heart as he drew the 
rein at his own door. If he were thus to be made a target in open 
day within a few miles of his own house, life would not be worth 
having. 
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The Soldier who was Flogged, 

"A universal horror 
Struck through my eyes and chilled my very heart."— ROWS. 

"I do defy him, and I spit at him ; 
Call him a slanderous coward and a villain ; 
Which to maintain I would allow him odds ; 
And meet him were I ty'd to run on foot, 
Even to the frozen ridges of the Alps.*' 

SHAKE8PEARE. 

On the Tuesday following the events recorded in the last chapter, 
a procession of a striking character passed along the road which 
had been the scene of the audacious attempt on the life of Cart- 
wright. On the morning of that day a troop of cavalry escorted 
to Rawfolds the miserable delinquent who had been condemned by 
the court martial to receive his punishment at the scene of his 
crime. The decision of the court with respect to the place where 
the sentence was to be carried out was not made known to Mr. 
Cartwright, and he was much pained when he found out that the 
soldier was to be whipped near nis mill. The appearance of the 
military with the prisoner in their midst attracted hundreds of 
people, who formed in a ring when the place was reached, to witness 
the novel spectacle. As the man appointed to inflict the punish- 
ment produced the instrument of torture, and the soldier was 
bound and his back laid bare, the onlookers watched the prepar- 
ations with evident concern. And now all is ready for the infliction 
of the fearful chastisement. Stepping forward and measuring the 
distance for an instant the man raises the whip, it whistles swiftly 
through the air and descends on the white back of the soldier on 
which a broad red line appears, and beneath the muscles quiver 
visibly. Again and again the whip is raised and descends, and bye 
and bye the onlookers are shocked to observe that the skin is 
broken, the blood begins to trickle slowly down, and the sight soon 
becomes sickening. The women in the crowd, for there are many 
present, turn their eyes from the sight, and even stout-hearted men 
cannot forbear to express their pity for the poor wretch, who, with 
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pale face and firmly compressed lips, suffers the dreadful torture. 
There is a movement at the outskirts of the crowd and a lane is 
formed, down which Cartwright passes, closely guarded by soldiers 
who clear a road for him. Many make way sullenly, gazing upon 
the stern man with dark and threatening brows and muttering 
fiercely. Their thought plainly is that ■• the bloodhound," as they 
now almost invariably call him, has come to gloat on the sufferings 
of the victim, but to their astonishment, when he reaches the place 
where the officer is standing, he asks that the bloody scourge may 
now rest and that the remainder of the sentence may not be carried 
out. The officer in command listens to him respectfully and then, 
without answering, signals after a brief pause to the man who 
wields the "cat" to go on. Again the whip descends, and at every 
stroke the skin seems to be striped from the shoulders to the loins. 
Only twenty lashes have been given as yet ; two hundred and 
eighty more are required to complete the sentence. It is plain that 
the man will never live to receive them. The cries of the women 
wax louder ; the ominous muttering of the men grows fiercer. 
The doctor examines the sufferer and feels his pulse. The surging 
crowd gather nearer to hear his report, but the stolid functionary 
simply steps back to his place saying nothing, and the signal to 
proceed again is given. Five strokes more are inflicted and the 
crowd surges wildly, angry exclamations filling the air. Again 
Cartwright stands before the officer and pleads, passionately this 
time, for the remission of the remainder of the sentence. He is 
listened to as befere respectfully, and is this time answered. He 
urges his request with greater vehemence, and at last he prevails. 
The signal to stay the punishment is given, and the sufferer, who 
seems dazed and almost unconscious of what is passing around 
him, is unbound. 

Cartwright's successful pleading on behalf of the soldier restored 
him a little to popular favour, which he had almost wholly lost by 
his unnecessarily harsh behaviour towards the two men who were 
shot down at the recent attack on his mill, but the current of feel- 
ing still ran strongly against him, and he was obliged to take great 
precautions to shield himself from the vengeance of the Luddites. 
Only a short time after this, thirteen pairs of shears belonging to 
him which he had sent to Huddersfiela to grind were, to his intense 
mortification, broken to pieces, and he was given tc see repeatedly 
that it would be dangerous to relax any of the precautions he was 
taking. As we have repeatedly shown there were many, amongst 
the middle and trading classes even, who sympathised with the 
class below them, knowing well their half-starved condition. 
Although they did not defend Aie lawless proceedings of the mobs, 
they looked upon their rash deeds as the acts of desperate men, 
who, finding themselves unable to obtain employment, or in danger, 
if the introduction of machinery was not stopped, of losing the 
little work they might have; were ready to embark in any enterprise 
however wild that promised an alleviation of their cheerless lot. 
The feeling of the crowd in favour of the. soldVec ^YkR> ^o^^ 
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fire on those he called € * his brothers " was unmistakable. Men 
driven mad by starvation ought not, they thought, to be shot down 
like dogs, and it was no doubt a feeling of this kind that induced 
Mr. Abraham Jackson, of Hightown, a man remarkable for kind 
heartedness, to slip dexterously into the suffering soldier's hand a 
guinea as he stood near him when his punishment was over. 

A little later in the day the feeling we have just referred to was 
again manifested as one of the soldiers who had formed the little 
garrison was fighting the battle o'er again, and telling to a little 
group amongst whom was Mrs. Nanny Leadbeater, how he had 
fired through the hole in the mill door and killed the swarming 
Luddites. The notable door was of course removed when the mill 
was restored and lay in the mill yard a long time. Eventually it 
was taken to the graveyard of the old Whitechapel at Cleckheaton, 
where it was used to protect the coffin of one of the Blakelock 
family from the desecrating hands of the " Resurrectionists," or 
•' Body snatchers," who were then in the habit of robbing the 
graves to supply the doctors with subjects for dissection. The 
horror which was felt throughout the country at the practices of 
these men will be remembered by the elder portion of our readers, 
who will doubtless be familiar with many a frightful tale of their 
proceedings. The money made by these degraded men was fabu- 
lous. A leading Resurrectionist once received /144 for one even- 
ing's work, and at his death left /6,ooo to his family. The door 
that had withstood the attacks of *' Enoch " may, however, be 
trusted for the protection of the body which now lies beneath it. 
Next to Mr. Cartwright the most hearty opponent of the Luddites 
was Mr. William Horsfall, of Marsden, brother to Mr. Abraham 
Horsfall, of the Wells, Huddersfield, — a well known family of the 
period. This Mr. Horsfall was an excitable, impetuous man, violent 
in manner, but kind and forgiving to his own workpeople, by whom 
he was respected and beloved. He was well known to be an implac- 
able enemy to the Luddites, who, as may well be imagined, returned 
his hatred with interest. Mr. Horsfall never talked of the dreaded 
fraternity with bated breath, like most of his neighhours, but spoke 
defiantly about them at all times and in all places. He had been 
heard, indeed, in one of his fits of passion to express his desire to 
ride up to the saddle girths in Luddite blood ! Exasperated by the 
successes of the rioters in demolishing frames, he grew so violent 
in his hatred of the Ludds that it culminated in a positive craze, 
and the children to teaze him would run out in front of his horse 
and cry " I'm General Ludd !" " I'm General Ludd !" on which he 
would immediately fall into a violent passion and pursue the 
frightened urchins hotly with his horse-whip. Such being the 
character of Mr. Horsfall it can scarcely be wondered at that his 
mill should be marked out for destruction at the meeting 
held at the Crispin Tnn, Halifax, as narrated in a former 
chapter, at the same time that it was agreed upon to attack 
Cartwright s ; it is said, indeed, that it was only decided to attack 
Cartwright 's first by the tossing of a sbAflmg. M."&oxsfca.\Vs mill at 
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the upper end of the road and on an elevation on a level with the 
present dam, a cannon was planted behind a wall pierced with 
openings three feet ten inches wide. Through these apertures the 
cannon could be pointed so as to command the entire frontage of 
the mill and be fired upon an approaching enemy. This somewhat 
primitive battery still exists, out the artillery has been removed 
long since. The apertures just referred to have been walled up, 
but their outlines are still plainly to be traced. In addition to 
these means of defence the workmen employed at the mills were 
armed and kept watch and ward during the night as at Cartwright's, 

In the noble defence of Rawfolds mill Mr. Horsfall had taken 
the warmest interest. He congratulated his friend on his pluck 
and determination at their first meeting at Huddersfield after the 
event, and loudly expressed with great heat his own determination 
to defend, to the utmost his machines, if it should prove necessary. 
Not content with this loud avowal of his resolution, Horsfall did 
his best to infuse some of his own daring spirit into the people 
with whom he came in contact. Mr. Woodcock, late of the Marsh 
Iron Works, near Cleckheaton, states that his grandfather, Mr. 
Jonathan Brook, of Longroyd, was a manufacturer of cropping 
machines, and that about this time he received a letter, signed 
•• Captain Blunderbuss," stating that " if he made any more such 
machines, Ned Ludd would fire his premises and lay his body in 
ashes." On receipt of this Mr. Brook decided to abandon the 
trade and to issue hand-bills announcing it. On going to the 
printing office he was met by a cropper (the family always thought 
it was George Mellor) to whom Mr. Brook stated his errand, when 
the cropper said, " If you assure me this is true you need go no 
further." The resolution of Mr. Brook and the conversation re- 
lated above became known in Huddersfield in a few days. Mr. 
Horsfall called at the foundry soon after, when Mr. Brook, on 
meeting him, held out his hand as usual. " No," said Mr. Horsfall, 
drawing back, " I understand you dare not make any more cloth- 
dressing machines. I won't shake hands with a coward." 

From what we have stated our readers will be able to realise 
clearly the sort of man Mr. Horsfall was, and will easily compre- 
hend how he came to be so feared and hated by the Luddite 
fraternity. Up to the time of the attack on Cartwright's mill the 
star of the frame breakers appears to have been in the ascendant. 
Everywhere they were feared and dreaded, and by their rapid 
movements and daring actions they struck terror into every heart, 
but now the spell was broken. Cartwright, with his small garrison, 
had defeated them utterly, and now under the remonstrances and 
inspiriting advice of Mr. Horsfall the masters were beginning to 
talk of organised resistance to the rioters and were showing a 
bolder front to the enemy. 

The Luddite leaders were fully alive to the fact that their move- 
ment had received a serious check, and that something must be 
done to restore its lost prestige and to teach the masters a salutary 
lesson. The mysterious messenger o£ t\ve Lt\x&$\V^ Vkak^aft*^^."' 
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ting about pretty frequently since the affray at Cartwright's mill, 
and a number of meetings had been held, but the activity of the 
authorities had frightened the timid, and the musters were not large. 
Besides this, the perils from which so many were hardly sure they 
had escaped daunted their hearts, and their tal k was of a 
more cautious sort than of old. Mellor was getting tired of all this 
doubt and uncertainty and resolved upon a blow which should 
strike terror into the hearts of his enemies, The failure of the 
attack on Cartwright's mill and the loss of his friend Booth had 
almost driven him frantic, and he raved at the Luddite meetings 
like one possessed. These violent outbursts had only the effect of 
scaring effectually the more timid, who knowing their movements 
were watched, were afraid lest Mellor's rash language and rash 
proceedings would place all their lives in jeopardy. 

In our next chapter we must again introduce our readers into the 
councils of the Luddite leaders. 
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A Deed of Blood. 

'• Is there a crime 
Beneath the roof of heaven that stain s the soul 
With more infernal hue than foul 
Assassination ?"— Cibber. 

We have said that if there existed a particle of feeling in the 
dark, flinty heart of George Mellon it was certainly monopolised by 
his dead friend Booth. After the decease of that poor misguided 
young man he seemed altogether to lose his balance. He grew 
perceptibly day by day more bitter against the masters who had 
adopted the new machinery, and his subtle brain was always plan- 
ning and scheming for their injury or destruction. Naturally 
gloomy and reserved in disposition and given to fits of violent 
passion, he grew more gloomy and desperate still. Booth had 
exercised a restraining and beneficent influence over him, and now* 
he was dead, Mellor's whole thoughts appeared to be engrossed 
with what he deemed the wrongs of his class, and the whole subject 
of his, conversation with his fellow workmen was how to avenge 
them. His outward appearance was a true index to the fierce and 
tumultuous passions that reigned within his soul. He had grown 
careless, and slovenly of late, his cheeks had become pale, his 
brow careworn, and his lurid, bloodshot eyes were now habitually 
fixed upon the ground. The man was sinking, gradually perhaps, 
but surely ; the hot insatiate craving for revenge which filled his 
bosom seemed to shrivel him body and soul. 

It is the afternoon of Tuesday, the 28th of April, 1812, seventeen 
days after the attack on Cartwright's mill, and the scene is John 
Wood's workshop. Mellor, who had been exceedingly violent in 
his language in talking to his fellow workmen during the dinner 
hour, has been continuing his invectives in conversation with his 
companion Smith during the labours in the afternoon, when so 
excited did he become that he eventually worked himsftli 
into a positive phrenzy, and, as his maxmet ^n«& >«\nefc. *&urogn 
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moved, paced backwards and forwards in the room with rapid and 
uneven strides, stopping now and then to give vent to his feelings 
in threats and curses. Some of the men have been repeating to 
him Mr. Horsfall's latest words of contempt and defiance of the 
Luddites. They are keen and biting like most utterances from that 
quarter, and, as might be expected, their effect on Mellor is 
great. All his pent up evil passions are let loose, and he positively 
roars with fury. By and by he becomes quieter and gradually 
sinks into one of his moody fits. His busy brain is at work and he 
soon after propound* a dreadful schem* at reyenge cut tfce daring 
manufacturer, in which he allots his fellow workman a part Smith 
stands aghast at first, but frightened by the vehemence of Mellor, 
consents in the end to stand by him and aid him in the execution of 
his foul plot. Having secured the adherence of Smith, Mellor 
next went into the adjoining room, where 1 '•%& fcnhd Benjamin 
Walker, William Hall, of Liversedge, William Walker, and 
Walker's father, all Wood's workmen, and William Thorpe, who 
worked at Fisher's shop, across the way. 

"Now lads," said Mellor, abruptly, "I've made up my mind. 
We must give up this frame breaking — it's no use. Since that 
cursed attack on Cartwright's place we've just been jeered and 
laughed at. Horsfall is crowing louder than ever, as you all know, 
and unless you're prepared to make an example of him we may 
just as well shut up. Now, lads, there's only one way. Smith and 
I have settled it. We're going to shoot Horsfall to-day, and we 
want thee, Thorpe, and thee, Walker," (nodding his head towards 
the two men) "to help us. Two could not hit Cartwright the other 
day, let's see if four can down Horsfall." 

. For a moment there was no reply to this atrocious proposal ; the 
harsh voice of Thorpe, however, soon broke the silence. 

"I'll make one, George," he said, in his usual low, sullen tone ; 
V it's true, as thou says, we are only jeered and laughed at now. 
It's about time we let some of them see that the Ludds are not a 
pack of scared old women." 

" Now, then," said Mellor, turning to Walker, " thou must make 
up thy mind, Ben, whilst I am away at my ' drinking.' It's hard if 
poor Booth and Hartley are to be shot down like wild animals and 
we are never to have our revenge for the murder of our brethren." 

Then raising his voice and striking his clenched fist on the frame 
over which Walker was bending with a half scared look on his face, 
he added in a vehement shout. " I'm determined to do for Horsfall 
this day !" Then turning on his heel, he left the building. 

Benjamin Walker went to his " drinking " also soon after, and 
was absent about half-an-honr. When he returned he found 
Mellor in his room and with him Varley, Hall, Smith, and 
Thorpe. Mellor was loading a large pistol of peculiar construction, 
and William Hall was watching him. The pistol had an iron 
handle, was curiously ornamented with screws at the sides, and had 
a formidable-looking barrel nearly half a yard long. It was of 
foreign manufacture, and had beenbTou%Yititom^\\ssva.b^ Mehor, 
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who bad been in that country. Hall seemed to be watching the 
loading operation with much interest. Mellor put a considerable 
quantity of fine powder into it, then a ball, and afterwards two 
others flattened and cut partly into slugs. The charge appeared to 
be a heavy one, but to the astonishment of Hall, Mellor then put 
in a fourth ball and rammed the whole well down. 

"You surely don't mean to fire that, George," exclaimed the 
astonished Hall, "why, man, it will jump." 

" I do mean to fire it," replied Mellor, emphatically, " I mean to 
give Horsfall this ! Will you go with us ?" 

"No," stammered Hall. " I don't like to go." 

Mellor turned from him as if in disgust. " Here, Walker," said 
he, handing him a pistol, " that is yours. It is loaded with double 
ball like mine. It will be strange if we cant some of us hit the 
sneering villain !" 

Walker hesitated an instant and then took the pistol, but with 
evident unwillingness. Examining the weapon he found it was 
primed and loaded nearly to the top. 

While this was going on in one part of the room, the grimly, 
taciturn Thorpe was standing at a window, chopping a bullet in 
pieces for slugs. Having accomplished li is purpose, he too loaded 
his pistol, and then stood ready for action. 

" Now you, Walker and Smith, can start, and Thorpe and I will 
follow by another road," said Mellor. " If we were all to go to- 
gether we should attract attention may be. You go up the road, 
and we will meet you at Ratcliffe's plantation. When you get there 
climb over the wall and wait ; you will most likely be there first." 

Walker and Smith, in obedience to the order, immediately left 
the shop and proceeded up the highway to the appointed rendez- 
vous, and Mellor, putting on a bottle-green^top coat, concealed the 
pistol beneath it, and signalling to Thorpe, left the building in his 
company. 

As Smith and Walker proceeded up the highway past the Warren 
House Inn, Walker, who had gone thus far in absolute silence, 
suddenly stopped when above the houses, and leaning against the 
wall, said, " I will not do this deed, Smith." 

" Well," replied Smith, *« I don't much like the job myself, but it 
will never do to turn back now. Let us go on and try to persuade 
Mellor and Thorpe to give it up." 

Walker hesitated a few minutes before deciding and thought the 
matter carefully over. To return and have to answer to the im- 
petuous, headstrong Mellor for deserting him would never do. 
Walker knew well the man with whom he had to deal, and shrank 
from the contest. There was the chance that he might be per- 
suaded to give up his mad scheme when they met in the wood, as 
suggested by Smith, and he therefore decided to go on to the ap- 
pointed place of meeting. If the reader supposes from the 
hesitancy displayed by Walker that he was any better than the rest 
of the villains leagued to carry out this foul \\&^ \& v& ^o&»^ 
mistaken. Mellor, with all his faults, had a ^ood ^c&ra o\\«^r. 
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courage, but Walker was not only a great coward but a contemptible 
sneak. 

Smith and Walker had been in Ratcliffe's plantation about ten 
minutes when Mellor and Thorpe leapt the wall a short distance 
from where they were standing. Walker seeing them urged Smith 
to go to them at once and try to persuade them to give up the 
scheme ; Smith accordingly went. Both Mellor and Thorpe treated 
the suggestion with utter contempt. Mellor stormed in his usual 
fashion. 

" Now look here, Smith," said he, " if either of you attempt to 
leave the plantation before the deed is done, I will shoot him 
whichever it is. Stand where Walker is, and Thorpe and we will 
be here at the corner. If we miss Horsfall then you two be ready 
to fire. I will whistle when we see him coming." 

Smith left them and went to the spot where Walker was waiting, 
about twenty yards away, and Mellor removing a stone out of the 
wall at the corner, so as to be able to command a view of the road 
without being seen, got his pistol in readiness and stood on the 
look-out for his victim. Anyone viewing the little plantation now 
would scarcely think there was sufficient covering to screen anyone, 
but it would undoubtedly be much thicker wooded at that time. 
It stands in a corner where four roads meet, and any one taking up 
the position occupied by Mellor and Thorpe will see that it com- 
mands the highway up which the doomed horseman was to come. 
At present there are some houses close at hand, but these are 
evidently modern erections, and the same may be said of the houses 
below, down to the old buildings just above the Warren House Inn. 
The road at the point where Mr. Radcliife's plantation is would 
doubtless be rather lonely at the time of the Luddite disturbances, 
but after all it was a thoroughfare much frequented, and there 
was always on market days an intermittent stream of people coming 
towards the town or returning homewards — farmers in gigs, 
labourers with carts, little clothiers with their samples on their 
shoulders, or cottagers with their market baskets and bundles-. 

At about half-past five o'clock on this evening Mr. Horsfall had 
mounted at the door of the George Hotel, Huddersfield, rash and 
defiant as usual, and ridden off on his homeward journey. A few 
minutes after he was out of sight, his friend, a Mr. Eastwood, of 
Slaithwaite, who had often remonstrated with him on the imprudence 
of his foolish and defiant talk respecting the Luddites, called at the 
George to propose for protection and companionship to ride home 
with him. On hearing he had gone Eastwood cantered quickly after 
him, hoping to be able to overtake him. About a quarter to six 
o'clock Mr. Horsfall pulled up his horse at the Warren House Inn, at 
Crossland Moor, kept by Joseph Armitage. Finding there were two 
of his old workpeople there, John Sykes and Joseph Sykes, who had 
taken up the trade of cloth hawkers, he treated each of them with 
a glass of liquor in a friendly way. He did not alight from his* 
borse, but drank a glass of rum and water on the saddle, and then 
rode on. At the time he left the Warren Ho\xs& \thx toox,^ xcvaaa. 
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named Parr was riding about a hundred and fifty yards behind him, 
and had him in full view on the rising ground up which they were 
going. Mr. Horsfall, who very seldom rode fast, is proceeding 
steadily on his journey. He nears the little plantation where the 
assassins are waiting for him, and when he comes nearly a breast of 
it Mr. Parr sees four men in dark coloured clothes stooping about 
under the boughs. All at once there comes a crack as of a gun and 
a puff of smoke. Mr. Horsfall's horse jibs round and Mr. Parr sees 
him fall with his face on its neck. Two other shots were 
then fired. Parr spurs his horse and rides swiftly up. By a great 
effort the wounded man raises himself painfully up by the horse's 
mane and calls out " Murder!" As the cry reaches his ear Mr. 
Parr sees a man in a bottle green top coat spring on to the top of the 
wall with one hand and both feet as if intending to attack Horsfall. 
Parr is now quite near and calls out to the murderer " What ! are 
you not contented yet ?" and rode up to the wounded man who was 
already dripping with blood, upon which the assassin, who does not 
appear to have seen Parr before, dropped back over the wall and 
disappeared. Horsfall said to the farmer, for such he was, who 
came so providentially to his assistance, 

" Good man, you are a stranger to me, but pray ride back to Mr. 
Horsfall's house and get assistance. I am shot !" 

Parr, supporting him in his arms— for he grew sick and faint and 
was falling— said, " Are you Mr. Horsfall, of Marsden ?" 

"I am," he groaned, and the blood spurted from his side as he 
fell off his horse. 

Parr then drew him to the side of the road, and a clothier, 
named Bannister, who had come up directly after Mr. Parr, sup- 
ported him in his arms until two boys, who came up with a cart, 
removed the dying man to the Warren House Inn. 

The murder was also witnessed by a labourer in a field near the 
spot, but he was seized with terror and fled. As poor Horsfall was 
carried down the road he bled profusely from the wound. 
Two children who were gathering dung on the road had run past 
the Warren House Inn, calling out " Mr. Horsfall is shot," and the 
landlord and the two hawkers ran to the spot and reached it in 
time to assist in his removal. An old cropper, who has lived close 
to the Inn all his life, told us that he well remembered the wounded 
man being brought to the door in the cart, and saw the blood run 
down his clothes to the ground as they carried him in. The old 
hostelry exists no longer as a separate building, a co-operative store 
has been built in front of it, and the room into which Mr. Horsfall 
was borne now forms a portion of the stores. The old cropper 
went with us into the building and showed us the room into which 
he remembered Mr. Horsfall being taken, but it is of course much 
altered, nothing but the outer walls remaining as they were sixty- 
seven years ago. 
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Death of Horsfall. Flight of the Assassins. 

" It is hard 
To feel the hand of death arrest one's steps ; 
Throw a chill blight o'er all one's budding hopes 
And hurl one's soul untimely to the shades." / 

Kirkk White. 

" From the body of one guilty deed 
A thousand ghostly fears and haunting thoughts proceed." 

Wordsworth 



Poor Horsfall was laid upon a bed in the best room of the 
Warren House Inn, and a messenger sent for medical assistance. 
In compliance with the request he made as he fell from his 
horse after he was shot, Mr. Parr had also ridden off to acquaint 
the brother of the unfortunate man with the tragic event. Dr. 
Houghton did not arrive till between eight and nine o'clock and 
found that another medical practitioner had been summoned and 
had done his best for the doomed man. The patient was lying on 
the bed with his clothes off. He was sick, pale, and much ex- 
hausted from the great loss of blood, and his pulse was so weak 
and tremulous it could scarcely be felt. On examining him Mr. 
Houghton found that he had two serious wounds on the upper 
portion of his left thigh, and five others on different parts of his 
person. Two balls were extracted and some # restoratives ad- 
ministered, after which the patient seemed to rally, but no well 
founded hopes were given of his recovery. It was almost certain 
that the femoral artery was seriously injured, a ball having passed 
from his left to his right side, from whence it was abstracted. 
About four o'clock on Wednesday he appeared to be better, and 
was more cheerful and spoke to those around him. Turning to 
Mr. Houghton he said 
" What is your opinion, Doctor ?" 
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The doctor had just heard the fervent wishes of Mr. Horsfall's 
brother for his recover}', but he could not encourage any hope. 

•' Indeed, Mr. Horsfall," he replied, •• I consider you in a danger- 
ous state." 

" These are awful times, Doctor," sighed the poor victim. 

Mr. Scott, a magistrate, was summoned, to whom Mr. Horsfall 
made a declaration, after which his strength gradually failed him, 
and he died about thirty-six hours from the time of being shot. 

The crowd who had surrounded the building discussing all kinds 
of wild rumours of the aims and intentions of*he desperate 
Luddites, heard of Mr. Horsfall's death with dismay, and hastened 
home with pale faces to spread the news that the man who had so 
often defied the Ludds lay cold and still at the Warren House. 
The lost prestige of the Luddites was for the moment restored. 
Their deeas were again the theme of every tongue. 

Turn we now to the four assassins. The shots were no sooner 
fired and the result seen than they all fled in terror from the spot. 
As Mellor reached the place where Smith and Walker were stand- 
ing he cried 

•• Curse you for chicken-hearted cowards that you are ! You 
should have fired however it had been." 

Then after a pause, he cried with exultant voice as they ran 
across the wood, " The villain, Horsfall, is done for however. I am 
pleased our plot has succeeded this time." 

His companions however did not share in his brutal joy ; terror 
and remorse seemed to have laid fast hold of them already as they 
fled across the intervening fields towards a dense wood at hand. 
Thorpe handed his pistol to Walker, probably wishing to be relieved 
of it. The latter took it mechanically, noticed that the barrel was 
still warm and the pan open, proving that it had been fired, then in 
a fit of terror he threw it from him. Mellor, who was the mosj 
collected of the four, knew that if the weapon was left there \t 
would be likely to lead to their being traced and apprehended, he 
therefore stopped to pick it up, grumbling fiercely at Walker for his 
recklessness. A labourer in the field they were crossing saw them 
running. He was ignorant of the tragic event that had transpired 
in the highway beyond, but the speed of the runners attracted his 
attention. As they climbed over the wall into Dungeon Wood, 
Mellor' s overcoat flew back and the huge pistol he carried became 
visible. The ploughman caught sight of the formidable weapon 
and said to himself " There go the Ludds ; we shall have mischief 
to-night." 

On arriving at Dungeon Wood, Smith and Walker hid their pistols 
in some ant-hills and the four separated. Before parting, Mellor 
gave Walker two shillings, as the latter had no money, and ordered 
him and Smith to go towards Honley and they would take another 
direction. Walker and Smith went as requested to Honley, and 
entering* a public-house at the lower end of the town called for. 
beer. Opposite where they were sitting was a drankeo, cbV&et neiW 
had evidently been carousing pretty deeply. Soou ^L\wc -ssraut \afc» 
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frightened men came in from Huddersfield market and brought 
word that Mr. Horsfall had been shot and was lying half dead at 
the 'Warren House. Upon that being said, Smith, who excelled in 
whistling, began to whistle a merry tune, and the tipsy collier, 
pleased with the performance, got up and tried to dance. This 
circumstance, so trivial in itself, was the means of fixing the events 
of the evening in the memories of all who witnessed the scene in 
the public-house. After drinking some eight or nine pints of ale at 
the inn, Walker and Smith left and made their way home, which 
. they did not re%ch till near ten o'clock. 

After the four confederates had separated in Dungeon Wood, 
Mellor and Thorpe made for the house ot Joseph Mellor, a cloth 
dresser, who was a cousin of George's. Entering the workshop, 
Mellor took off his topcoat and then asked Thomas Durrance, one 
of his cousin's apprentices, to go with him up stairs. Durrance 
accompanied him as [requested, and when the upper room was 
reached Mellor produced two pistols, and they hid them beneath 
some flocks. Mellor told Durrance that he need not say anything 
about them, but the latter did not like to comply with the request, 
and as soon as Mellor had left the house he showed the weapons to 
his fellow apprentices, Joseph Holdham and Francis Vickerman. 
After Mellor had disposed of the pistols he came down into the 
workshop again and passed into the house, accompanied by Thorpe, 
where he found his cousin's wife, whom he asked if her husband 
was within. She replied that he was not. He had gone to Hud- 
dersfield market, but she expected him back soon. Mellor then 
asked her if they wanted a workman, if so his friend wanted work, 
but she replied they had no occasion for one. He then requested 
her to lend him a handkerchief. He next wished her to allow the 
gentleman who was with him to wash himself, and she accordingly 
allowed Thorpe to do so. After stopping talking about a quarter of 
an hour, Mellor rose to go, but before leaving asked her to lend 
him an overcoat. She told him her husband's overcoat was in the 
shop, and he might take it. They then went into the shop saying 
that if they did not meet her husband they might probably call 
again that night about ten o'clock, and after Mellor had changed 
his bottle green overcoat for his cousin Joseph's drab one, both men 
left the house and proceeded towards Huddersfield. 

When the news of the assassination of Mr. Horsfall reached 
Marsden there was a great deal of excitement, but the authorities, 
undismayed, prepared for all emergencies and redoubled their pre- 
cautions. The head quarters of the cavalry were at the house of 
Mr. Robert Taylor. It was at that time the principal inn in the 
village and known as the Red Lion, the landlord's name being John 
Race. The large room which still extends over the entire building 
and which is now applied to a far different purpose, was converted 
into barracks for the cavalry, their horses being kept in the adjoin- 
ing stables. At Ottiwells, where a portion of the infantry was 
constantly on guard, prompt measures against a probable attack was 
made. Watch and ward was maintained, by the soldiers and the 
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local constabulary, a surveillance was kept over all suspected in- 
dividuals, and no lights were permitted in any dwelling after nine 
o'clock in the evening. It was naturally anticipated Woodbottom 
mill and its proprietors would be the next objects of vengeance, and 
preparations were made to meet the danger. For months past 
Enoch and James Taylor, who first made the obnoxious machines 
as narrated in a former chapter, had slept in the mill in consequence 
of their lives being threatened, and their own dwellings being 
unsafe, and they formed part of the mill garrison at night. Their 
future partner, Arthur Hirst, was the woollen engineer at the mill, 
and he laboured very vigorously to convert the factory into a 
fortified place, becoming for the time quite a military engineer. 
The windows of the first story were barricaded, and the 
doors coated inside with sheet iron. All communication 
between the first and upper stories could be cut off, and the 
defenders inside were able, as at Cartwright's mill, to fire upon an 
attacking force from the upper stories while sheltered themselves. 
A trap door on a floor over the water wheel was so ingeniously 
planned by Arthur Hirst that if the rioters had gained an entrance, 
they would, on touching the flooring, have dropped through it into 
the wheel race below. 

The murder of Mr. Horsfall produced, as might be expected, 
great sensation and alarm, and the immediate effect of that dast- 
ardly crime was to rouse in the spirits of most a determined resolu- 
tion to put down the disgraceful outbreaks of the Luddites. 
Foremost in these exertions was Mr. Ratcliffe, the owner of the 
plantation from which the fatal shot was fired, who was afterwards 
made a baronet for his bold and fearless conduct at this critical 
period. Under his supervision and arrangement a vigorous body of 
police was formed, and the Luddites soon began to discover that 
they could not carry on their destructive plans mih impunity. So 
closely were they watched indeed that they fo jjd it dangerous to 
meet as before, and their meetings being thus interfered with, their 
organisation, once so dreaded and so formidable, seemed to lose 
all its power of cohesion, and the members found themselves as it 
were scattered and unable to act together as formerly. The cold 
blooded murder of Mr. Horsfall appeared in fact to destroy all the 
public sympathy which existed for them at the beginning of the 
movement, and everybody seemed anxious now to root out the 
society which had planned and executed the foul crime. The public 
admiration of Mr. Cartwright now rapidly revived and extended, 
and a subscription was entered into for him amounting to three 
thousand pounds, which was presented to him and his family 
The committee of the associated masters and manufacturers also 
passed a cordial vote of thanks to Mr. Cartwright for his intrepid 
defence, and presented fifty guineas to the men who had so nobly 
assisted him. 

The members of the firm of Messrs. Abraham and John Horsfall 
took the death of their son and nephew greatly to heart, and they 
appeared from that time to imbibe a dislike to Utaratasi. ^vasea,- 
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larly enough though Luddism, as we have pointed out, fell rapidly 
after that sad event into disrepute, the use of the obnoxious 
machinery was discontinued at Ottiwells, and cropping by hand 
resumed. In a few years afterwards their mill property in Marsden 
was disposed of, Bankbottom mills passing into the hands of Messrs. 
Norris, Sykes, and Priestley, and Ottiwells to Messrs. Abraham 
and William Kinder. It is related that after his son's death Mr. 
Abraham Horsfall never again entered the mill at Ottiwell's, and 
when riding past on his way to Bankbottom he invariably averted 
his face from the mill as if the very sight was hateful or painful to 
him. 
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The Assassins Alarmed. 

4 Sworn on every slight pretence 
Till perjuries are common as bad pence ; 
While thousands, careless of the damiing sin, 
Kiss the book's outside who ne'er look within." 



" I'll make assurance doubly .sure 
And take a bond of Fate."— Shakespeare. 



Cowpjsr. 



In perusing the account of the assassination of Mr. Horsfall the 
reader will doubtless be impressed by the singular daring and the 
disregard of the commonest precautions which characterised 
throughout the proceedings of the four murderers. That the foul deed 
should be discussed in the open shop might be deemed sufficiently 
dangerous even if all the men had been sworn members of the 
brotherhood, but it is well known that some, of those who were 
present when the hot-blooded Mellor avowed his determination to 
shoot- Horsfall had not joined the Luddites, though there is no 
doubt they sympathised strongly with the movement. When 
George Mellor came into the room where Benjamin Walker was 
working, and after bluntly avowing his murderous intention, asked 
him to accompany them, Walker's father was present, and yet, 
strange to say, he does not appear to have offered a single word of 
objection to the proposal that his son should participate in the 
murder. Doubtless the knowledge they all possessed of the 
desperate character of the Luddite leaders would make Walker 
and the others afraid of calling down upon their heads the swift 
vengeance they were well aware would await the traitor who should 
betray any of their secrets, but even this is scarcely sufficient to 
account for the strange silence on the part of Walker. One would 
have thought that, seeing he was afraid to imperil his own 
safety by joining the lawless band, he would have felt sufficient 
solicitude respecting his son's welfare to have taken advantage of 
the time when the latter was absent from the workshop at his 
" drinking " to warn him of the ttemstuk^ to&%<R v*\*\s&. \ss»sfc. 
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attend the execution of the foul plot laid before him by Mellor. 
The father does not, however, appear to have offered a word of 
warning to his son, and though he was present afterwards when the 
latter consented to take the heavily loaded pistol from the impetuous 
leader's hands, he is not reported to have offered a single word of 
remonstrance. The fact seems to be that the chief characteristic 
of the elder Walker was great cowardice, which was also indeed, 
as we have already stated, the leading point in his son's character. 
They wwe both quite capable of doing villainous deeds, but were 
afraid to put themselves into positions of danger. We have shown 
how this craven fear for the safety of his own neck was over- 
powered in the case of the younger Walker by a dread of the 
vengeance - of the desperate villain, Mellor, in the plantation from 
which the, cfeadly. shpt was fired, but if the strangely, callous father 
had only rfskedconsequences and advised his ton to reject the foul 
proposal, Mellor, disgusted with his want of spirit, might have 
passed him by contemptuously, as he did William Hall. 

When Walker returned home from Honiey on that fatal night he 
told his mother what had transpired at the little plantation in 
Crossland Moor a few hours previously, and though she would be 
somewhat comforted to learn that her son had not actually com- 
mitted the deed of blood, her feelings, we are sure, would be 
sufficiently distressing. 

The news of the murder reached John Wood's workshop about 
an hour after it had been committed, Mrs. Hartley, a widow who 
lived near, running in with the startling intelligence. Mellor and 
§mith appear to have returned to their work that evening though 
not at the time stated by John Bower, one of Wood's apprentices. 
It was a very busy day, and George Mellor, Thomas Smith, 
Benjamin Walker, and others, he states, were working till late. 
This lad Bower, Thomas Smith, George Mellor, and William Hall 
lived in Mr. Wood's house ; Mellor and Hall sleeping in one bed. 
and Bower and Smith in the other. Mellor told fl!all as they were 
going to bed that the heavily loaded pistol had jumped as the latter 
warned him it would and had hurt his finger. The conversation 
was carried on in whispers, the presence of the youth who shared 
Smith's bed preventing them from speaking out. 

The great theme of conversation next morning both within and 
without the workshop was the tragic deed of the previous evening. 
The Warren House Inn was only a short distance above, and a 
constant succession of callers kept Wood's men informed respecting 
the condition of Horsfall until, to the scarcely disguised joy of the 
croppers, word came at last that he was dead. The authorities, 
spurred on to renewed exertions by this startling atrocity, were 
everywhere making enquiries and causing supicious persons to be 
apprehended> It was rumoured too that a large reward was offered 
to any one not actually the perpetrator of the deed who would give 
such information as would lead to the conviction of the assassins. 
When Thorpe heard this talked of at Fisher's, he grew very uneasy, 
and went to the neighbouring workshop to consult with his friend 
Mellor. 
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" George," said he, " hast thou heard the news ?" 

" I have heard more news lately than I have wanted to hear," 
replied Mellor, gloomily, " what is there fresh now ?" 

"They say that a heavy reward is offered— thousands of pounds 
our chaps report— for the conviction of the men that shot Horsfall. 
Now I've just been wondering this morning if all the men in your 
shop that know or suspect anything are to be trusted." 

Mellor' s brow darkened and his face grew livid with passion, 

*' If I thought there was one man who would whisper a single 
word he either knows or suspects, this day would be his last,'' he 
cried. 

" Come, George," said the phlegmatic Thorpe, looking upon his 
companion with an expression of disgust on his stolid face, " I 
did'nt come to hear thy tantrums ; I came to make sure there were 
no traitors to fear. What does young Bower know ?" 

" Nothing, I think," answered Mellor. sullenly. 

"He might overhear something, however, if the men are not 
cautious. What about Ben Walker ?" 

"Walker's a sneak," replied Mellor, " but he's in at it, so we're 
safe there. I hardly like his wanting to creep out oi the job at the 
last moment, but he'd never much pluck. It was a mistake to ask 
him ?" 

" But he did not fire, thou sees, so he might save his neck by 
splitting on us perhaps." 

" The first word of that sort from him would be the last he would 
ever utter in this world," replied Mellor in loud tones, his feeling 
again getting the mastery of him. Checking himself he asked in 
calm tones — " But what makes thee talk like this, Bill ? Thou' it 
the last man I should ever expect to show the white feather." 

" I'm no white feather chap, George," replied Thorpe, " but I've 
thought since the affair happened that we might have gone a better 
way about it. If we two had just quietly laid our heads together 
we could have done for Horsfall , and then all the shop would not 
have known about it. When thou came storming into the room on 
the day the job was done I was taken unawares ; but then thou 
blabbed out all the business before anybody could speak." 
" " Well, I had been stung beyond endurance by Horsfall's taunts, 
which were told me by the men, and I am not such a cold blooded 
animal as thee," retorted Mellor. 

Thorpe's dark brow grew darker, his heavy jaws were clenched 
savagely, and his eyes flashed with fury, when fortunately Mellor's 
fellow workman, Smith, who was returning from his morning meal 
entered the room. He had heard the taunt of the fiery Mellor as 
he entered and seeing the effect it had upon Thorpe he realised the 
fact at once that the two confederates in many a dark deed were 
quarelling seriously. As he, like the rest, was always afraid of 
what Mellor might do or say when he was carried away by his 
fearful outbursts of temper, he hastened to throw oil upon the 
troubled waters. 
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" Come, Thorpe," he said quietly, " I thought thou had more 
sense. Let us hear what it is all about." 

Thorpe recognised instantly the folly of quarelling, and calming 
himself, told Smith the ground of his disquietude. Smith glanced 
round the room uneasily when he heard what had given rise to the 
dispute, and when Thorpe had concluded, asked quietly, 

" Does thou suspect anybody, Will ?" 

" No," replied Thorpe, v but it is as well to take proper pre-' 
captions I think." 

** And I agree with thee," said Smith, •• I think we might insist 
on all the men taking an oath not to divulge what they know." 

" Well," put in Mellor, who, having had a little time for reflec- 
tion, began to see the the folly of neglecting precautions, " I agree 
with that. We'll make every man in the place who knows anything 
about the matter take an oath of secrecy. Thee go into the new 
shop, Thorpe, and start with Sowden, bring him into the press 
room, and I will see about the rest." 

Thorpe left the room as requested, and went into the new shop 
where Sowden worked. 

" Here, Sowden," he said, standing in the door way, " I want 
thee." 

The man addressed left his work and went into the adjoining 
room. Thorpe closed the door and then turned towards the 
astonished workman. 

" Sowden," he commenced, " thou knows all about Horsfall's 
affair." 

" I know what thee and the rest have told me," replied Sowden. 

" Well, I must have thee swear to keep Horsfall's murder in all 
its circumstances a strict secret," continued Thorpe. 

" I can keep the secret without being sworn," said Sowden. 

'* Well, may be thou can, but I intend thee to be sworn," 
answered Thorpe, firmly. 

" Now look here, Thorpe," replied Sowden, doggedly, " I do not 
belong to the Ludds because I do not agree with them in all things, 
but you need not be afraid I shall peach. I never took an oath in 
my life Jand I don't mean to begin now. Besides the oath you 
would administer is an illegal one, and you are well aware I should 
be liable to seven years transportation if I took it." 

" Oh yes ! its all very nice," sneered Thorpe, "for such chaps 
as thee to stand on one side and say I don't agree with the Ludds, 
leaving others to do all the work and risk their lives. I have 
already said thou shall take this oath and thou shall, br I will shoot 
thee dead where thou stands !" 

Thorpe produced a loaded pistol which he always carried and 
planted himself in front of Sowden. Lifting the trigger he fixed 
his eye on his prisoner, and raising his voice said, 

" Now, will you take the oath ?" 

"I will," responded Sowden, who saw it was vain to contend 
farther with the desperate man before him. 
"Repeat after me then," cried Thorpe, and Sovjdftxvieoeated after 
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him the following oath :— " I, Joseph Sowden, do hereby declare 
and solemnly swear I never will divulge to any person or persons 
under the canopy of heaven the names of the persons concerned in 
shooting Horsfall, nor do anything nor cause anything to be done 
which might lead to the discovery of the same, either by word, 
deed, or sign, on penalty of being sent out of the world. So help 
me God to keep this my oath inviolable." 

"Now kiss this book," added Thorpe, holding a Bible to 
Sowden's lips. 

Sowden placed the book to his face as if kissing it, but did not 
actually do so. 

" Now I have not done with you yet," said Thorpe, still present- 
ing the pistol. "As you have given me some trouble I will make 
you administer the oath yourself to every man that is brought into 
the press shop !" 

Sowden had nothing wherewitbto defend himself. He knew he 
was in the hands of a desperate, unscrupulous man, who would not 
hesitate to carry out his threats, he saw therefore that it was useless 
to resist. 

'• Now, sit here," commanded Thorpe, " on the press table ; take 
this book and read the oath written on the paper at the back to all 
who are brought before you ; say nothing to any but what I said 
when I administered the oath just now, and remember that 1 stand 
beside you and that my pistol is handy in my pocket here." 

Having thus spoken, Thorpe drew the bolt back in the door, and 
Mellor entered, accompanied by Benjamin Walker, who looked 
astonished to see Sowden there taking the leading part in the pro- 
ceedings, but he took the oath with a cool and indifferent air, 
offering no observation, and then gave place to his fellow workmen 
who were brought one by one into the room by Mellor. 
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The Murder of the Prime. Minister. 

" For murder, though it have no tongue, 
Will speak with most miraculous organ." 

SHAKESPKARK. 

The daring assassination of Mr. Horsfall in open day spurred on 
the Huddersfield authorities to make still greater efforts to detect 
the Luddites, who, they were well aware, were very numerous in 
the town and neighbourhood, but they found their task more 
difficult than ever, as the old fear of the vengeance of the dreaded 
fraternity had resumed its sway over the minds of the people since 
the murder, and many who might have put the officers of the law 
on the scent were fain to bury their information or suspicions deep 
in their own hearts. 

On the evening of Monday, the 27th of April, the military 
authorities received an anonymous letter informing them of the 
hiding places of three wounded men who, it was thought, had been 
concerned in the attack on Cartwright's mill. Steps were taken by 
the soldiers to effect their capture, which proved successful, and 
the prisoners were conveyed for the night to the Huddersfield barracks. 
A few hours after, the stables which adjoined the room where the 
prisoners were confined were found to be on fire, the object of the 
incendiaries being, it is thought, to distract the attention of the 
guard from the prison, on which an attack had been planned if the 
ruse had proved successful. The sentries, however, remained at 
their posts, and the fire having N been extinguished before it reached 
the main building, the purpose of the Luddites was defeated. The 
capture however, proved useless after all, for no evidence could be 
adduced to incriminate the prisoners, and they were eventually dis- 
cbarged. 
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Notwithstanding the military were harrassed by night watches, 
and patrols were continually marching through the suspected dis- 
tricts, great robberies of arms took place during the month at 
Almondbury, Wooldale, Melton, Netherthong, Marsden and 
Honley. The Ludds mustered in gangs of twenty or more and 
stripped those localities of guns, pistols, swords, and all other 
weapons, little or no resistance being offered. Major Gordon and 
his troop, finding they could not hinder the raids, perambulated 
through the places which had not been thus visited and seized all 
the arms they could possibly find to prevent the rioters from getting 
them also. While on one of these expeditions, William Sykes, a 
Melton shopkeeper, who, thirsting probably for notoriety, represented 
himself as one of General Ludds men, and said he had been en- 
gaged in seizing arms for the fraternity, was taken into custody and 
committed to York. 

At Nottingham the disturbances continued much the same as 
before, the Luddites showing no signs ot discontinuing their lawless 
movements. On the 12th of May the rioters were thrown into a 
delirium of joy by the arrival of the startling intelligence that 
Spencer Percival, the hated Prime Minister, who had forced 
through the House of Commons the sanguinary measure making it 
death to destroy a frame, had been shot the day before as he 
entered St. Stephen's. Immediately on the news becoming known 
a tumultuous crowd assembled in the market-place and paraded 
the town with drums beating and flags flying in triumph. 

The account we are giving of the Luddite excesses would be in- 
complete were we not to introduce into the narrative the particulars 
of this assassination, an event which produced in the two Houses 
(assembled at the time) the utmost consternation and also through- 
out the country at large, as the news spread abroad according to 
the means available in those days of not over-rapid communication. 
The bloody deed was perpetrated on the afternoon of the nth of 
May, 181 2 ; and as the fight at Rawfolds mill had taken place on 
the nth of the preceding month and the murder of Mr. William 
Horsfali on the 16th, and as up to the time of the shooting of Mr. 
Perceval no clue had been obtained to lead to the discovery of the 
actors in either the Rawfolds mill fight, or the assassination on 
Crossland Moor, it was but natural to conclude, at the first, that 
the shooting in the lobby of the House of Commons was part and 
parcel of the tactics of the Luddite conspirators ; and almost 
universal was the alarm and dread as to what would happen next, 
or whose turn it might be to fall by the hands of the assassins. 
This fear pervaded the minds of both Ministers and Parliament, as 
is evidenced by the speech of the Lord Chancellor (Eldon) in the 
House of Lords on the day following the murder of Mr. Perceval ; 
a speech indicative of the utmost alarm, as to what might follow 
in the then "state of the country." This alarm, however, gradually 
gave way as it became more and more apparent that John Belling- 
ham, the man who shot Mr. Perceval, had acted in the matter 
entirely on his own account, and hud no fcc&om\>\\C£& ^ftssfcaN** 
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The Luddites were thus cleared of all participation in the shocking 
deed, which had at first been attributed to them ; and one result 
was that some coercive legislation, intended to put down the 
Luddite disturbances, was abandoned. 

The account we subjoin, which is the most complete we have 
met with, was written by the famous " master of the English 
language,'' the late William Cobbett. He was, at the period in 
question, serving out a sentence of two years' imprisonment in 
Newgate (with the additional punishment of having to pay a fine of 
/iooo to the king), for having expressed indignation at the flogging 
of English militiamen under a guard of Hanoverian bayonets — a 
sentence of extreme judicial savagery, and for a cause which now 
would be hailed as an act of patriotism. The account was, as the 
reader will see, in the form of a letter, which we now proceed to 
give 

"My Dear Friend, — In your last letter received by me in this 
place, you requested me to write an account of myself and family, 
and also to give you a true description of the situation of ' Old 
England, the beloved and venerated country of our forefathers.' 
First, then, I have the pleasure to tell you that, though I have been 
now in jail upwards of twenty-two months, I have never been ill 
for a single moment ; that I never had even a head-ache, and that 
I feel myself as strong as at any period of my life. What my wife 
has suffered, I shall leave you and the kind families at Bursledon 
and Bibery, who know her to guess. This much for my private 
concerns, which may, I hope, also suffice as an answer to our old 
and kind friend, B. Story, from whom, to my indescribable satis- 
faction, I received a fetter no longer ago than Saturday last. 
With respect to public matters, I shall begin by telling you, the 
Prime Minister of the Prince Regent, Spencer Perceval, the man 
during whose administration I was sent (for you know what) to this 
jail, was shot dead by the hand of an Englishman, named John 
Bellingham. The affair I should not have written much about, 
because, in spite of all the falsehoods which the hired newspapers 
in London have and will publish upon the subject, the people will 
get at the truth ; but I am anxious that the truth should be known 
all the world over, and particularly in the American States, whence, 
even from the banks of the Mississippi, my own writings, issuing 
from this jail, have returned to me through the channel of the 
American press. This fact, by making it obvious to me that I am 
writing for the use of America as well as for that of England, 
points out to me that it is my duty to give only a true account of 
the trial and execution of John Bellingham, but also that I should 
give it in such a way as may make the whole affair plain to persons 
who were never in London, and to whom many circumstances must, 
without explanation, remain wholly incomprehensible. My inten- 
tion, therefore, is to present to you, in the first place, with a 
regular narrative of the facts from the time of the pistol being fired 
to the moment of the death of the man who fired it, uninterrupted 
by any commentary of my own, and shaU mfoxm ^ou of what has 
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been done by Parliament in consequence of that event. By way of 
introduction you should be told that, owing to a scarcity of work 
for our manufacturers (arising from laws of France and America), 
added to a dearth of provisions, there have for many months 
existed great disturbances in the counties of York, Lancaster, 
Chester, Leicester, Stafford, and Nottingham. A considerable 
regular army is assembled in that part of England for the purpose 
of opposing and putting down the people who have risen ; and a 
law has been passed inflicting the punishment of death in certain 
cases, where the punishment before was transportation. To give 
you some idea of the sufferings of the poor people, it will be quite 
sufficient of me to state these facts : that the weekly wages of a 
working man does not, upon an average throughout England, 
exceed 15s. ; that the price of a bushel of wheat is, upon an aver- 
age, 1 8s. ; that the price of a bushel of potatoes has been for some 
time past, upon an average, 8s. 6d. To you, who know what food 
a man and his wife and three or four children require ; to you, who 
have a heart to feel for every fellow creature ; to you, at whose 
home the traveller, be he who or what he might, never needed even 
to ask for victuals and drink ; to you I need say no more in order 
to show you the extent of the distress of the labouring people in 
general : but, I ought to add, that in the manufacturing counties a 
want of work has co-operated with scarcity of the late harvest, and 
that both together have rendered the situation of the people truly 
deplorable. There is another great cause of national poverty and 
misery, namely, the taxes, caused by the fearful war, which are now 
become enormous : but this is a cause which is always operating. 
The extraordinary causes are those that I have just mentioned. In 
consequence of these distresses, numerous petitions have been pre- 
sented to Parliament, but as I said before ; the only law passed 
respecting the disturbances, or the cause or them, is a law to punish 
with death the crime of frame breaking, which was formerly 
punished with transportation. Another law is brought into the 
House of Commons for making it death to take or administer 
unlawful oaths, upon the alleged ground that the disturbers of the 
peace are combined together by an oath. This act had been in- 
troduced, read a first time, and was, I believe, to have been read a 
second time on the evening of the day when the Prime Minister 
was killed. Such was the state of the country, when on Monday 
the nth of this present month of May, 1S12, and at five o'clock in 
the afternoon, Spencer Perceval, who had formerly been Attorney 
General, and who was now become First Lord of the Treasury, 
Chancellor of Exchequer, and Prime Minister of the Regent, and 
who held besides two sinecure offices, was shot just as he was about 
to enter that House of Commons where he long carried everything 
before him, and where all opposition to him appeared in vain. The 
place and manner of his death were as follows : — There is to the 
house where the members meet (which was formerly a chapel 
dedicated to St. Stephen) a sort of ante-chamber or outec-TOsvw. 
which for what reason I know not, is ca\WSi \Yvfc \-c&toj . XywSsas^ 
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the time the House is sitting there are always a great number of 
persons in this lobby. Attendants of one sort or other ; persons 
who want to speak with members ; persons who have petitions or 
private Bills before the House ; in short, anybody of tolerable 
decent appearance, whom business or curiosity may bring there, 
and for whose accommodation there are a fire-place and some 
benches. Amongst those thus met on the day before mentioned 
was John Bellingham, who, upon the Minister entering at the 
Lobby door, went up to him with a pistol and shot him in the 
heart, in consequence of which he stumbled forward towards the 
door of the house, fell and expired in a few minutes, with a faint 
exclamation of ' Oh, I'm murdered ! I'm murdered !' Bellingham, 
the moment he had shot off his pistol, went and sat down very 
calmly upon one of the benches. Such was the surprise, the con- 
fusion, and consternation amongst all present, that he might easily 
have gone out at the lobby door and escaped for a time at least ; 
but, as afterwards appeared, this was not at all his design ; there- 
fore, when the consternation was enough abated for some one to 
ask, who and where was the murderer, he answered, * I am the 
man that killed Mr. Perceval,' whereupon he was seized and 
searched, and another pistol, loaded, was found in his pocket. 
When the knowledge of the event was communicated to them, 
great indeed was the alarm and confusion. ^Bellingham was 
dragged into the House of Commons, whither he was followed by 
the people in the lobby ; so that the house^was filled with strangers, 
reporters, messengers, and persons of all descriptions, mingled 
pell mell with the members, and it was some time before anything 
like order was restored. The alarm in the House of Lords appears 
to have been greater. All forms were cast aside, and confusion seemed 
to reign in their stead. The Lord Chancellor himself made a motion 
for instantly shutting the doors, in order to prevent further mischief 
being perpetrated. In the meantime the Duke of Cumberland had 
been and seen the dead body, and he now declared the fact. The 
chief Judge (Lord Ellenborough), who had been sitting on the 
Court of King's Bench, and who, upon hearing what had happened, 
had quitted the court (all under the same roof) and hurried into 
the House or Chamber, of the Lords, rose and moved that some 
evidence might be taken at the bar, whereon to ground a regular 
proceeding of some sort. This was at last agreed to, and after 
evidence had been produced and taken down in great haste proving 
that Mr. Perceval had been killed in the lobby of the Commons, 
the Lords, upon the motion of the Earl of Radnor, passed hastily 
a resolution for addressing the Regent upon the subject, requesting 
him to issue a Proclamation for the speedy prosecution of the 
offender or offenders in the case. This motion being passed, the 
House immediately adjourned." 

Bellingham was brought to trial at the Old Bailey and convicted 

of the murder, .and before nine o'clock in the morning of the 

Monday following was hanged and his body in the hands of the 

surgeons for dissection. When the operation was performed the 

doctors found his heart still faintly beating TYai Tftvrite ol Was 

dismal tragedy was enacted within one short >n^V.. 
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The Apprehension of Baines, the Halifax Luddite 

Leader. 

" But far too numerous is the herd Of such 
Who think too little and who talk too much." 

Drydew. 

" A prison is a house of care— 

A place where none can thrive ; 
A touchstone true to try a friend ; 

A grave for one alive. 
Sometimes a place of right, 

Sometimes a place of wrong ; 
Sometimes a place for rogues and thieves, 

And honest men among. 

Inscription on Edinburgh Tofbooth. 

The magistrates and military were more successful in Notting- 
ham, Cheshire, and Lancashire, in arresting Luddites than were 
the authorities in this locality. Special commissions for the trial 
of the rioters were opened at Lancaster on the 23rd of May, and 
at Chester on the 25th. Great excitement prevailed throughout 
both counties and an organised attack to rescue the prisoners was 
talked of in Cheshire. In consequence of these rumours the 
alarmed authorities concentrated upwards of a thousand picked 
troops in Cheshire castle yard, by whom the approaches to the 
court were carefully guarded during the whole of the sittings. 
Many of the rioters were imprisoned for long periods ; a number 
were transported beyond the seas ; two were hanged at Chester, 
and eight at Lancaster. 

The talk about a general rising still continued, and during the 
whole of June raids for arms took place almost nightly throughout 
the whole of the West Riding, especially in the neighbourhood of 
Huddersfield, Wakefield, Horbury, Ossett, and Dcwsbury, and 
large bodies of men were seen almost nightly in the Yorkshire 
clothing districts, performing military exeic\^\u stfta&s&. , '$&RB^ 
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Soothill was a favourite rendezvous, and Cawley Wood, at Heck- 
mondwike, was also frequently visited by the disaffected in this 
immediate locality. The whole of the towns and villages around 
those centres were denuded of arms of every kind by the men, the 
robberies often taking place as they returned from the drills which 
were generally held after midnight on Saturdays. Great numbers 
of leaden vessels, also sheet lead, lead pipes, &c, were likewise 
stolen to melt down for bullets. 

On the 23rd of June, James Oldroyd, of Dewsbury, was de- 
nounced as a Luddite, one who had been at the attack onCartwright's 
mill, and he was apprehended the same day by a troop of the 
King's Bays. He was conveyed to Huddersfield for examination 
and committed for trial at the assizes which were opened at York on 
the 1 8th of July. Although the Government spy swore positively 
against him he was fortunately able to prove an alibi to the satis- 
faction of the Jury* and was consequently liberated. In this 
respect Oldroyd fared much better than old John Baines, of 
Halifax, president of the Republican Club, whose case we must 
now refer to. 

From what we have already said about Baines, and from the 
address he gave at the meeting when the attack on Cartwright's 
mill was resolved upon, our readers will be well aware that although 
he was a member of the Luddite fraternity he had very different 
ideas respecting the aims and objects of the organisation than were 
entertained by such men as Mellor and Thorpe. Assassination 
found no advocate or defender in the old democrat, Baines. His 
aim was not to shoot the masters, but to rouse the people en masse 
to assert their rights as citizens to a share in the government ; to 
overthrow what he called the "bloody rule of kings and aristocrats," 
and establish democracy in its place. Like the great bulk of his 
class he was not sufficiently enlightened to appreciate the value of 
machinery, in fact he regarded it as wholly a curse, and rejoiced 
to hear of the destruction of that which he thought was calculated 
to still further diminish the scanty earnings of the poor ; but in 
joining the men who had done so much to prevent its general 
introduction he had no idea that their aim was to confine them- 
selves to merely local conflicts. As we have already seen, he had 
strongly supported the scheme of a general rising as advocated by 
the Nottingham delegate, Weightman, and had regarded the break- 
ing of machinery and the attacks on the mills simply as prelimin- 
aries to the general movement which was to result in what he 
called " the enfranchisement of the lon^-sufFering, trodden-down 
people." He had always urged on the raids for arms that were at 
this time more prevalent than ever, in order that when the signal 
was given the people might be ready for the struggle. Conceiving 
the time to be very near, ' he had also endeavoured to extend the 
organisation, but in enrolling new members he had not exercised 
sufficient care in administering the oath. ' So imprudent had he 
become of late, indeed, that the suspicions of the local magistrates 
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were directed towards the St. Crispin Democratic Club and its 
president, but they had not been able to obtain any positive 
information. The failure of the local magistrates being reported 
to Government, which since the attack on Cartwright's mill, and 
especially since the assassination of Horsfall had been spurring on 
the authorities in the disaffected districts and requiring frequent 
reports, it was decided at head-quarters that other steps should be 
taken to break up the mysterious organisation which was evidently 
taking such deep root and extending so rapidly. For this purpose 
two spies were sent to Halifax from Manchester by the famous 
detective Nadin to endeavour to entrap the leaders. One of these 
spies was an Irishman named M' Donald, who, before he took up 
the disreputable profession, was a weaver. It need hardly be said 
that he was a low fellow who had lost all self-respect ; for none but 
such would consent to make a living by hunting down their fellow 
creatures for blood money. M' Donald appears to have been worse 
than the average of his abominable class, for when the time came 
for him to give evidence against his victim, he was found to be in 
prison himself, and had actually to be brought up by Habeus Corpus 
to give evidence, and yet the statements of a vile wretch like that, 
supported partly by that of another spy, a man of the name of 
Gossling, a broken-down fustian cutter, was accepted as trustworthy, 
and the evidence of respectable tradesmen in defence, was entirely 
passed over and ignored. 

The two spies, having received their instructions, left Manchester 
early on the morning of the 8th of July, 181 2, and arrived at 
Halifax about noon. They were dressed in their ordinary working 
clothes and passed themselves off as men in search of employment. 
They made direct to the St. Crispin Inn, where they partook of 
some refreshments and then went out to seek lodgings. On return- 
ing to the public house in the evening, they found a man whose 
name they afterwards discovered to be Charles Milnes, and they 
immediately led him into conversation. This Milnes, who was a 
cardmaker, was very .intimate with John Baines, and was in fact a 
Luddite, though he does not appear to have taken any part in frame 
breaking. He was an off-hand, careless talker, and M'Donald soon 
saw that he was just the very man he wanted. The two spies were 
extremely frank and friendly, and Milnes soon became quite con- 
fidential. They said that work in Manchester was very bad and 
they thought they would come and try if they could get a job at 
Halifax, where, they had been told, work was more plentiful and 
provisions cheaper. 

"Whoever has told you that," replied Milnes, "has told you 
more than they can prove, I think. Trade is bad enough at 
Halifax, and as for cheap provisions I and a good many more would 
like to know where they are. In all the towns round here the rich 
subscribe pretty liberally to help the poor to get flour and potatoes 
or they would starve." 

"You seem to have plenty of soldiers m\\xe\8rok\Hxm<wu "^ 
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and my mate have been out seeking lodgings and we were both 
struck with the number we saw idling about the streets." 

44 Yes," said the unsuspecting Milnes, " we are not short of them 
whatever we are short of besides. I suppose they are looking after 
the Luddites, but they cannot find them. Since Cartwright's mill 
was attacked and Horsfall shot they look as sharp as weasels, but 
it is no use." 

" We have heard something about those affairs at Manchester, 
but we are told the Ludds lead them seme wild goose chases. Fun 
of that sort would just suit me and my mate here." 

Milnes chuckled merrily. He liked to pass himself as a cute 
fellow and he could not resist the temptation of telling M' Donald 
how cleverly he had once outwitted the soldiers by stealing some 
cartridges from them. The two spies were vastly tickled with 
Milnes' s story and loudly applauded his cleverness. 

" But didn't they try to catch you ?" enquired Gossling. 

" Why, yes," said Milnes, puffing his pipe tranquilly, "they tried 
and they got on the scent too, but finding it was getting rather 
warm I just disguised myself a little, levanted to Dean Common 
and acted as assistant shepherd to a friend of mine three or four 
weeks. When I returned the affair had blown nicely over." 

The spies laughed once more at Milnes' s tale, and M'Donald said 
he was glad he was not taken. 

" As for the machines that were broken," said Gossling, " I don't 
pity jthe masters a bit. The people are starving and the country 
seems going to the dogs. But were not the Ludds licked at Cart- 
wright's ?" 

"Well, they couldn't get in," said Milnes, " but the worst of that 
affair was that many were hurt, and you may have heard that two 
were shot and died." 

The two spies thought they had heard something of the sort. 

" Yes," resumed Milnes, shaking his head, " I knew them both 
very well. Poor fellows, it was a sad affair." 

" You knew them did you ?" enquired M'Donald, " Were they 
Halifax men ?" 

" One was," replied Milnes, "and a fine fellow he was too." 

"Then you know this General Ludd, perhaps," queried 
M'Donald, speaking in a careless tone. 

" General Ludd ! exclaimed Milnes, laughing heartily, '* nay I 
know no generals." 

"But didn't he command at Cartwright's affair?" enquired 
Gossling, " we were told at Manchester that they had a commander 
who was called General Ludd." 

" Well they might call him so," said foolish Milnes, " but that 
was not the real name. I happen to know that much." 

The conversation continued, and Milnes, as he imbibed glass 
after glass of the potent compounds, grew more and more com- 
municative, and at last M'Donald hinted that he and his mate 
should like to enter the fraternity, and they would be as active as 
any one if they were " twisted in." 
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"Well, now, look here," said Milnes, in low tones, "if you 
really mean that, I think I know an old man not very far from here 
who will perhaps do it if I introduce you." 

"Well, I am willing," said M'Donald, " what say you, mate ?" 

"Well," replied the person addressed, in a hesitating voice, 
" I don't know as much about them as you seem to do, but I will 
join if you do." 

"We must wait till dark," said Milnes. " The magistrates are 
on the look out, and it would not do to be seen entering Baines's 
house, as he told us at our last meeting that he is certain it is 
carefully watched." 

" If that's the case," said Gossling, with well feigned alarm, " I 
think I'll not join to-night There's no hurry, let us consider about 
it a bit" 

" I shall consider no more," said M'Donald, " I will go with you, 
friend," and leaving Gossling as if in disgust he seated himself 
beside Milnes, who shook him heartily by the hand. 

" All right, brother," cried Milnes, " I think its dark enough ; 
we'll go now." 

" Well, I'll just take a turn round, perhaps call at the lodgings, 
and will come back here," said Gossling, rising and walking out of 
the inn. 

Milnes paid for another glass for his new friend, they then left 
the St. Crispin arm in arm and proceeded to the house oi John 
Baines. 

We have no information respecting what transpired at Baines's 
house except what was afterwards given in evidence by M'Donald. 
He states that it was nearly ten o'clock when they got there, and 
that he found seated round the fire the old man, two of his sons, 
one — Zachariah — being a lad of fifteen, also William Blakeborough 
and George Duckworth, shoemakers, both members of the St 
Crispin club. Charles Milnes introduced M'Donald, stating that 
although he was a stranger, he was a good fellow and was wishful 
to be a brother. The old man, who seemed a little flurried, said 
they must be very handy, for the watch and ward might call at any 
moment. He then got a paper and a book about the size of a New 
Testament and which probably was one. Handing the book to 
M'Donald, he said, •* Now, what is your name ?" 

" My name is John Smith," replied M'Donald. 

Baines looked at the paper which he had in his hand, and ap- 
peared to be reading from it, telling M'Donald to repeat after him 
the oath which he then administered. The ceremony being con- 
cluded, Baines bade him kiss the book and he did so. The com- 
pany k he states, were all sitting when he went in, but during the time 
the oath was being administered they all stood up, and that the lad, 
Zachariah Baines, stood with his back against the door to prevent 
any one from entering suddenly. M'Donald himself was afraid 
the watch and ward would come in and he v*as ^aA ^\«2o. ^oa. 
ceremony was over. Before leaving, he ofeceA to ^vj Vk ^rc&Rr 
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thing to drink, but the old man at once declined the offer, and they 
then all left the house except the elder Baines and the lad who held 
the door. John Baines, the younger, Charles Milnes, Blakeborough, 
and Duckworth walked with M'Donald to the door of the St. 
Crispin, where he stated Duckworth left them. Gossling, the other 
spy, soon after joined them, and they sat drinking for sometime. 
Calling Gossling by his assumed name, which does not appear to 
have been handed down, M'Donald told him he had got " twisted 
in," and the remainder confirmed it, Charles Milnes adding that he 
had introduced him. They continued drinking till between twelve 
and one, when they all accompanied M'Donald and Gossling to the 
door of their lodgings. 

M'Donald and his brother spy were naturally well pleased with 
their speedy success but they did not think it advisable to rouse 
suspicion by leaving Halifax suddenly, besides they were hopeful 
that others might be drawn into their net. With this view 
M'Donald called several times at Baines's workshop and engaged 
him in conversation, observing carefully who came and went. He 
does not appear to have had any further success. The old man 
tried to discuss political questions with him, but as M'Donald was 
so ignorant that he did not know the difference in the meaning of 
the two words "aristocrat" and "democrat," he would doubtless 
find that he had not got a very promising pupil. Observing that 
M'Donald often referred to his being "twisted in," Baines warned 
him against talking about it, and said it was rumoured that there 
were two Bow Street spies in the town. 

"Two Bow Street officers in the town !" exclaimed M'Donald. 
" Have they been seen by any of the brethren ?" 

" Not yet, but they are on the look out for the rascals,'* replied 
Baines. 

M'Donald Jlooked hard at the speaker, and Baines afterwards 
remembered the look. It puzzled him then, but he soon after be- 
gan to understand it. 

The spies had heard a great deal about the sure vengeance that 
followed traitors in the Luddite ranks. It was evident, M'Donald 
thought, that they suspected that spies were in the town. Per- 
haps they suspected them! That night the two rascals dis- 
appeared. 

A few days after, the shop of old Baines was surrounded by 
soldiers and he was committed to prison to await his trial. His 
two sons, Charles Milnes, William Blakeborough, and George 
Duckworth shared his fate. 
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The Arrest of Hartley and of the Murderers 

of horsfall. 

" Canst thou not minister to a mind diseased ? 
Pluck from the memory a rooted sorrow ; 
Raze out the written troubles of the brain ; 
, And with some sweet oblivious antidote, 

Cleanse the stuffed bosom of that perilous stuff, 
Which weighs upon tho heart ?"— Siiakkspbark. 

"Pity— it is a pity to recall to feeling 
The wretch too happy to escape to death 
By the compassionate trance, poor nature's last 
Resource against the tyranny of pain."— Byron. 

We must now introduce our readers once more into the poor, 
poverty-stricken home of William Hartley, the tailor, who, as we 
stated in a former chapter, had joined the Luddites in a fit of 
desperation, hoping it might lead to some good. That his condition 
could not be made worse he was well assured, for his wife and 
young family were, at the time he made the rash venture which he 
afterwards bitterly regretted, actually starving in the miserable 
house they called home. After the Luddites in this district had 
adopted the Nottingham system of levying subscriptions for the 
support of their poorest members, Hartley was relieved by an 
occasional donation, but the doles were but small and were given 
out at long intervals. The fact was that Hartley was not in favour 
with the dispensers of these gratuities. He exhibited very little 
enthusiasm in the cause in which he had so rashly embarked ; he 
did not attend the meetings with any degree of regularity, and was 
therefore naturally regarded with suspicion by the reckless leaders 
of the band who would fain have made an example of tea. 1aa&. 
they not been deterred by some o£ the moie tat&xu^ \assa^«^^^ 
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knew and pitied the offending brother. The excuse set up for 
Hartley had always been his poor health, and the plea was a true 
one. Naturally he was not hardy, and hunger and privation 
had reduced his strength and rendered him incapable of almost 
any exertion. Work he had little or none, and as he seldom went 
abroad he was accustomed to sit brooding all day long over his 
melancholy lot. His wife, too, naturally delicate, had been weak 
and ailing for some time, and was now confined altogether to bed. 
Hartley knew well that what she chiefly required was plenty of 
nourishing food, but he could hardly procure for her a dry crust, 
and he was daily tortured by witnessing her and her little ones 
slowly pining away before his eyes. During the early summer 
months he had secured occasionally a few days' field work of the 
farmers around, and now that golden August had come and the 
grain was ripe for the sickle he hoped again to be able to add a 
little to the scanty earnings of the family. 

The day had been close and sultry and a heavy thunderstorm 
had passed over the hills. As darkness came on the rain had 
gradually abated, but the thunder still rolled in grand and majestic 
peals, and ever and anon the rugged scenery around the poor little 
homestead of the Hartley's was vividly lighted up. The clock of 
the distant church had boomed out the midnight hour in slow and 
solemn strokes, but a light proceeding from an oil lamp still 
glimmered faintly through the holes of a print quilt which had 
been stretched across the window of Hartley's house. Hours before 
the watch and ward had passed and a soldier had struck the door 
with the flat side of his sword, and cried " Why burns the light 
within ?" Hartley had explained the reason and extinguished the 
lamp, but he was obliged to relight it to procure something for his 
suffering wife, and it still remained burning. The interior of the 
cottage presented much the same picture of wretchedness as when 
we described it before. The plaster had dropped from the walls in 
perhaps still larger patches, and notwithstanding it was summer 
the floor seemed black and wet with damp. The poor tattered shut- 
up bed in the corner was let down and in it was Hartley's wife. 
She had had a bad day and looked emaciated and sickly. On the 
other side of the fireplace sat Hartley, gazing steadfastly into the 
grate, speaking but seldom and then very briefly in reply to some 
question or observation of his wife, who seemed to* make efforts 
from time to time to rouse him from his stupor. She had urged 
him a few minutes before to put out the light and retire to bed, but 
he had made no attempt to comply with the request. There had 
been a meeting of Ludds on the moors a mile or so away and he 
had not been there. He had not named the gathering to his poor, 
sick wife for fear of agitating her, and he had been hoping all the 
evening that she might drop asleep and then he could steal out un- 
observed and be spared the sight of her agonised looks and of the 
big tears rolling down her wasted cheeks. His frequent absence 
from the drills had been strongly commented uoon by the com- 
wander, and when his name was called ou\ a&d\\ieie\ras»NU8»a&. 
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no response, his loytfty to the cause was called in question and the 
fearful enquiry was solemnly made, 

" Is it safe that he should remain alive ?" 

A general cry in the affirmative went up from the ranks, and 
silence then prevailed for a brief period. 

" Number seventeen to the front," called out the leader, and Hill 
stepped forward and stood before him. 

" You command a party told off to collect arms to-night," said 
the leader. 

•• I do," he replied. 

" See that Hartley goes with you. If he is not there, report." 

Hill, after saluting his commander, resumed his place in the 
ranks, and the drill commenced. The men are formed into 
columns ; they march and retreat, break rank and regather until 
the chief, satisfied with their movements, calls them once more to 
form in a compact mass in front of him and then proceeds to 
address them in a wild harangue which stirs the blood of the men. 
In response to his rousing appeal they lift up their guns and pikes 
and the air is filled with their murmurs of approbation. When it 
is concluded they grasp their arms firmly, separate in silence, and 
wend their way with scowling brows to their homes. 

About a quarter of an hour after the drill was over, Hartley was 
startled out of bis stupor by a stealthy knock at his door. His 
sick wife, who had heard the sound too often not to know its mean- 
ing, was strongly agitated, and a faint cry which betokened agony 
and terror escaped her lips as some half-dozen men filed into the 
little room. John Hill, the first that entered, appeared not to see 
the occupant of the bed. His eye fixed' itself upon Hartley, who, 
pale and impassive as usual, had not raised his stony gaze from the 
tireless grate. Hill walked rapidly across the floor and putting his 
hand firmly upon the shoulder of the strangely silent man, hissed 
in his ear, 

44 The roll has been called to-night and another black cross stands 
opposite thy name. Beware ! or thy doom is fixed." 

Then unfolding a paper on which was a rough representation of 
a death's head resting on cross bones, he held it suspended before 
Hartley, who gazed at it fixedly, but his lips uttered no sound. 
Suddenly the silence was broken by a piercing cry and every eye 
was attracted by a painful spectacle. The sick woman had raised 
herself on her elbow and was gazing wildly at the dreadful symbols, 
the perspiration standing like great beads on her forehead. Hartley 
started to his feet and the lawless gang involuntarily gathered 
round the bed. Suddenly a pale frightened girl appeared on the 
scene crying piteously, " Mother ! Mother !" and kissing her 
wildly, she bathed her temples in cold water. The rough men, 
feeling this no place for them, silently made toward the door, and 
Hartley, after satisfying himself that the feeble pulse still beat, 
followed them. 

" Bring thy arms .with thee," whispered Hill in his ear, " we 
have work to do to-night." 
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Hartley seemed as though he did not hear him and walked 
moodily on speaking to no one. 

Proceeding to a lonely house they demanded admittance. There 
being no response, Hill,' who was armed with a gun, proceeded to 
strike the door savagely with the butt end, crying at the same time, 

•* Your arms, your arms ! My master, General Ludd, has sent 
me for your arms." 

The alarmed master of the house sent an apprentice down stairs 
to give them up. The lad seems to have had some suspicions 
respecting the identity of some of the men who were in the kitchen, 
and may possibly have caught sight of Hartley, who, as we have 
said before, was unarmed and took no active part in the outrage. 
Joseph Carter, of Greetland, a worthless fellow, was also present, 
and] finding afterwards that he was suspected and in danger of 
apprehension, turned king's evidence and basely betrayed his 
comrades. When the officers of justice came to arrest Hartley his 
wife was violently agitated at the sight of the poor man surrounded 
by his weeping children, and with a tremulous cry she fell back in 
what was supposed to be a swoon. Restoratives were administered 
but it was found that the weary troubled heart had ceased to beat 
and had laid down its heavy burden for ever. While the misguided 
father was carried to a felon's cell the stricken mother lay cold and 

still in the wretched hovel they had called their home. 

* * * * 

Several other minor offenders were captured about this time, but 
the murderers of Mr. Horsfall were still at large. Although the 
secret was well known to many of the Luddite confederates it was 
securely kept for several months. In this particular no secret re- 
garding the assassination of an Irish landlord could have been 
better kept, notwithstanding the large reward offered and the great 
and increasing efforts made by constables, military, and magistrates 
to worm it out. Many had come to the conclusion that the 
assassins would never be discovered when a paragraph appeared in 
the Leeds Mercury of October 24th, 1812, which caused great excite- 
ment throughout the country. It ran as follows: — "A man has 
been taken up and examined before that indefatigable magistrate, 
Joseph Ratcliffe, Esq., and has given the most complete and satis- 
factory evidence of the murder of Mr. Horsfall. The villains" 
charged have been frequently examined before but have always 
been discharged for want of sufficient evidence. The man charged 
behaved with the greatest effrontery till he saw the informer, when 
he changed colour and gasped for breath. When he came out of 
the room after hearing the informer's evidence, he exclaimed, 
! Damn that fellow, he has done me." It appears that this man 
and another have been the chiefs in all the disgraceful transactions 
that have occured in this part of the country, especially at 
Rawfolas. This will lead to many more apprehensions." 

The informer was Benjamin Walker, one of the four engaged in 

the murder. He had been taken into custody along with Mellor a 

short time before, but no evidence could be brought against them of 
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a serious character and they were both discharged. Soon after 
Walker heard Sowden read in the newspaper that a reward of 
/2,ooo would be paid to any one not actually the murderer who 
would give such information as would lead to the conviction of the 
guilty parties, and resolving to secure the money and save his neck 
by confessing and turning informer against his old companions, he 
sent his mother to Mr. Ratcliffe, the magistrate, to make the offer. 
Upon the information given, George Mellor, William Thorpe, and 
Thomas Smith were apprehended. The reader will have no 
difficulty in discovering that Mellor was the person referred to in 
the paragraph just quoted from the M*rc**y t and that itwy he and 
Thorpe that were discovered to be the ringleaders of the Euddites 
in this district William Hall, of Parkin Hoyle, Livorspdbe, also 
turned informer, but he had to leave the village soon after ^the 
trials, as be did not consider his life to be safe.. Of courj* Jhe in- 
formers," ,J# turning King's evidaac*, s^ed ^m^crwa \frts and 
secured the* reward. Walker returned to live at Longroyo: Bridge, 
and worked in the district for many years afterwards, but was 
generally disliked and avoided, the finger of scorn was pointed at 
him almost daily, and he was by many regarded with much the 
same feelings of detestation as the Irish regard one of their country- 
men who turns informer. 

A fortnight after the apprehension of Mellor, Thorpe, and Smith, 
William Hall gave information to the authorities that led to the 
apprehension of Mark Hill, John Brook, Charles Cockroft, George 
Brooke, James Brook, John Walker, Joshua Schofield, John Hirst, 
and Charles Thornton. These were charged with having been con- 
cerned in the attack on Cartwright's mill at Rawfolds. Other 
arrests followed in rapid succession, and before the close of the 
year sixty-four persons charged with offences connected with dis- 
turbances in the West-Hiding, were apprehended and lodged in 
York castle. 

The capture of the leaders cowed the Luddites, but acts of 
violence were still perpetrated at intervals. On the last day of the 
year, Joseph Mellor, an important witness in, Horsfall's case, was 
fired at as he crossed his own yard, but the contents of the pistol t 
lodged in the wall. It was well known that he was supcened to 
give evidence at the trial which took place on the second of 
January, 1813 — two days afterwards — and the intended assassins 
were no doubt anxious to remove one of the most important 
witnesses out of the way. 
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Trial of Horsfall's Murderers. 

"Man's crimes are bis worst enemies, following 
Like shadows till they drive his steps into 
The pit he dug."— Creon. 

Having brought our narrative up to the close of the eventful year 
1 812, we purpose now giving in a few chapters a rehearsal of the 
trials of the principal Luddites who have figured in our narrative, 
alter which we shall follow with a brief account of the final ex- 
tinction of Luddism. 

The trial of the murderers of Mr. Horsfall, which took place at 
Yprk on Wednesday, January 6th, 18 13, before Mr. Baron 
Thompson and Mr. Justice Le Blanc, excited very great interest, 
the room being so excessively crowded that it was difficult for the 
counsel and officers to obtain their seats. At nine o'clock the 
court was opened by the cryer, and George Mellor, of Longroyd 
Bridge, and William Thorpe and Thomas Smith, of Huddersfleld. 
were placed at the bar. The prisoners were all young men, Mellor 
being only 22, Thorpe* 23, and Smith 22. They were pretty well 
dressed and presented a very respectable appearance. The counsel 
for the Crown were Messrs. Park, Topping, Holdroyd, and 
Richardson ; attorneys, Messrs. Hobhouse, London ; Allison, 
Huddersfield ; and Lloyd, Stockport. The leading counsel for the 
prisoners were the celebrated Henry (afterwards Lord) Brougham, 
and Messrs. Hullock and Williams ; attorney, Mr. Blackburn. 

Mr. Richardson opened the proceedings, and Mr. Park gave the 
address to the Jury. After stating at great length the evidence 
which he was prepared to place before the Court, he concluded by 
saying, "It seems that nothing can be clearer than the mass of 
evidence I have now gone through. The detail of all that will be 
stated to you in evidence, it may have been unnecessary thus to 
fatigue you, myself, and the Court, for when this evidence is laid 
before you, it will be impossible for yo\i to axtvre a*, any but one 
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conclusion, that the prisoners at the bar are guilty of the crime 
laid to their charge. One cannot but lamest .that three young men, 
the eldest of which, is not more than twmtty-three years of age, 
should have brought themselves into this situation. But there is 
also pity due to the country, to those individuals who have suffered 
in their persons or their properties from the attacks of lawless 
violence. You have a most important duty to perform. If, after 
hearing the evidence, you have any reasonable doubt upon the case, 
for God's sake acquit the prisoners. But if from the claim of 
evidence I shall lay before you, and by which the finger of Provi- 
dence has pointed out these men, and furnished as strong proofs of 
their guilt, as if you had seen them commit the murder with 
your own bodily eyes, you will discharge your duty to God, to your 
country, and to your own conscience, by finding the prisoners 
guilty, and guilt must speedily be followed by punishment against 
the crime of murder, on which the Almighty had himself, 
pronounced the penalty of death. He who sheddeth man's 
blood, by man shall his blood be shed, and God has 
declared that the land can be purged of the guilt of blood cnly by 
the death of him who shed it." 

The first witness called was Joseph Armitage, of Crossland Moor, 
publican, who was examined by Mr. Topping, and deposed as 
follows : — " I keep the Warren public-house, and have known for 
many years the late Mr. Horsfall, who lived at Marsden, and was 
a merchant and manufacturer ; I saw him on Tuesday, the 28th of 
April, in the morning, on his way to Hudderneld, which market he 
was in the habit of attending. I saw him in the afternoon about a 
quarter before six ; he stopped at my house and took a glass of rum 
and water. John Sykes and Joseph Sykes, hawkers of cloth, were 
there and he treated each of them with a glass ; he stopped about 
twenty minutes and then went away. There is a plantation on the 
way to Marsden, about a quarter of a mile distant on the Marsden 
road. About half-past six some children came down the road and 
said, " Mr. Horsfall is shot ;" both the Sykeses and myself went 
to the place, and found him sat upon the road about thirty yards 
below the plantation nearer my house. Joseph Bannister was with 
me, Mr. Horsfall was brought down to my house, and stayed there 
till the day but one following." 

Cross-examined by Mr. Hullock : said he looked at the clock, 
and knew it was a quarter to six when Mr. Horsfall came, he did 
not alight, cannot exactly say how long he continued at his door ; 
the ground to the plantation is rising ; Mr. Horsfall seldom rode 
fast. 

Henry Parr, examined by Mr. Holroyd, said, " I was going home 
from Huddersfield to Marsden on Tuesday, the 28th of April ; I 
cannot say what time it was when I left Huddersfield ; when I came 
near the Warren House, I heard the report of fire arms, it was a 
very large crack, and seemed to come from the nearest corner of 
Mr. Radcliffe's plantation ; I saw the smoke, and saw four persons 
in the plantation, from which I was about 150 yards. IdvlTC*. 
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him, which he told me he had bought of a person of the name of 
Mills at Throw : it was without a cock when he bought it, but on 
the way to the plantation I saw it had got a cock ; he told me it was 
loaded. We had been at the plantation about ten minutes wfcen 
Mellor and Thorpe came, and they came past Daniel Batty's on 
the foot road ; Smith went to Mellor and Thorpe, but I did not go. 
I told Smith as I was going I would not do this deed ; but Smith 
said let us go forward, and counsel them to turn back, it was a pity 
to go. On Smith's return from Mellor and Thorpe, he said they 
told him if we offered to leave them they would shoot us. I saw 
Mellor' s pistol in the wood after the job had happened ; we were 
about twen.ty yards from Mellor and Thorpe when Smith went to 
them. I had not seen Mellor' s pistol the day we went to the 
plantation, but had seen it before ; the barrel of it was nearly half 
a yard long : he said he brought it from Russia, and that he had 
sold it to Richard Hartley : Smith and I received orders from 
Mellor and Thorpe to stand twenty yards from them ; Mellor and 
Thorpe stood in the corner of the plantation nearest the Warren 
House ; Smith and I were ordered to fire if Mellor and Thorpe 
missed him ; they were to whistle when Mr. Horsiall was coming. 
One of them, (I think Mellor,) on the approach of Horsfall, said — 
" He is coming." The plantation, is surrounded by a wall a yard 
and a quarter high ; Smith and I got up when we heard he was 
coming. I do not know what Mellor and Thorpe did, I could not 
see them for the wood ; we heard pistols go off, and Smith and I 
fled back into the wood, and were joined directly by Mellor and 
Thorpe ; I then saw Mellor' s pistol, and Thorpe gave me his, 
saying he would not carry it any further. Mellor damned Smith 
and myself, and said we should have shot however it had been. 
On receiving Thorpe's pistol, I observed that the cock was gone 
down, and the barrel was warm. I never saw Mr. Horsfall We 
all went over the fields into Dungeon Wood ; I saw three or four 
men coming up, as we crossed the road from Huddersfield ; we 
went off as fast as we could run, we we're so 'flaid over th* job.' 
I threw down Thorpe's pistol, and Mellor took it up. Both Smith 
and myself hid our pistols in a mole-hill. On separating, Mellor 
gave me two shillings, because I had no money on me. They 
ordered us to go towards Honley, which is two miles from the 
Dungeon Wood, and we went thither. Mellor gave me some 
powder in a horn, which horn I hid near the Dungeon Wood, after 
I had hid the pistol. The public- house we went to is at the bottom 
of Honley ; we found a collier drinking, nearly drunk, and making 
a deal of game. A man came in from the market and said Mr. 
Horsfall had got shot ; on that, Smith struck up whistling, and the 
collier danced to it. We left the public-house in Honley between 
eight and nine o'clock. Smith and I had seven or eight pints of 
ale, and when we got home it was nearly ten o'clock at night. We 
were all four together on the following day. Mellor sent for me into 
the shop on the following day, by a person of the name of Sowden, 
about nine o'clock in the morning, and I was ordered to be sworn 
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to keep the counsel. Thorpe produced a Bible, and Mellor ordered 
him to take the book, and swear, and told me my father, my 
brother William, and Varley had been sworn. I took hold of it, 
and an oath had been read to me from the Bible, but I do not know 
what chapter it was ; I do not recollect a word he used ; Thorpe 
ordered me to kiss the book, which I did, and returned the book to 
Thorpe. I had no conversation with them about the wall ; 
Mellor' s linger was tied up, and he told me he had hurt it with 
firing ; Thorpe's face was bloody when he was in the Dungeon 
Wood, and he said he had hurt it in the plantation. Mellor told 
me next morning that they had been at Joe Mellor's, near the 
bottom of Dungeon Wood." 

Cross-examined by Mr. Hullock : Does not recollect the words 
used when the oath was administered, but does recollect that he 
has sworn to-day to speak the truth. Witness is twenty-four years 
of age ; he came from Manchester on Saturday, and had been at 
the castle at Chester ten weeks. Was at Littlewood's, the Adjutant, 
at Huddersheld. It was about six o'clock when the misfortune 
happened, and he returned from his drinking about five; Hall, 
Varley, his father, and his brother were in the shop when Mellor 
came in, and the first thing that Mellor asked him, was to go with 
him to shoot Mr. Horsfall ; and, after taking time while he cut two 
boards of cloth, to consider of it, he said he would. This was 
before he went to his drinking ; on his return Mellor had a pistol for 
him, which he delivered to him in the presence of all the persons 
mentioned above. They all heard the conversation, and Thorpe 
was in the shop at the same time. He ordered Smith and me to 
go off together. This was Huddersfield market-day, a deal of 
people passed them on the road. It was a distance of twenty yards 
or more, when Smith left him to go to Mellor and Thorpe, but he 
could not see them, they were out of sight, and continued out of 
sight till the shot took place ; persons going up the road could see 
Mellor and Thorpe, but he could not see them, because they were 
higher up the wood. A person coming up the road from the 
Warren House, he thinks, could not see him and Smith, because 
they were laid down near the wall. The height of the wall might 
be about a yard and a half. They were never all four together in 
the nook (corner) of the plantation. Mellor and Thorpe com- 
plained of their not shooting, because they were not as ill as they 
were ; Mellor told him after that he would not have minded if he, 
like Smith and witness, had not shot. Smith and witness were at 
Honley about two hours. He first told this story to his mother 
that night when he went home ; told both his father and mother 
how they had gone on. His mother went to Mr. Radcliffe about a 
week before he went to Chester, which is about ten weeks ago. It 
will be either eleven or twelve weeks on Wednesday since they first 
went to Mr. Radcliffe. The witness had been taken up before he 
turned informer. Mellor and he were taken together. Had never 
before opened his mouth to any person, except his own {ascabj \ Voa. 
mother went to tell Mr. Ratcliffe, by Yus dvcecVSoii. H* wma\ *•««&» 
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He heard a reward of £2,000 was offered forgiving the information. 
Never heard of any reward but from Sowden, who said if was in 
the newspaper. He heard of this reward before he went to Mr. 
Radcliffe. Saw Maria Dransfield, and requested her to go to desire 
Mrs. Hartley to go to Mr. Radcliffe, and to swear that she was the 
first to come into the yard to tell him, because he thought she 
would be a safeness to him, as he had told the Justice so, but in 
truth, he never saw Mrs. Hartley at all on the evening Mr. Horsfall 
was shot. Had some conversation with a person the evening Mr. 
Horsfall was shot, and told him he knew nothing of it, but that was 
not true. He thought Mrs. Hartley would come up and say thay 
were all at Wood's. 

Re-examined by Mr. Topping — said he had never ridden from 
the Warren House to the plantation. Mellor was at work on the 
night of the murder, and employed in pressing. Before he was 
taken up Sowden had read the newspaper in the works that 
mentioned the reward. 

William Hall, a cropper, the next witness called, said, "I worked 
at the time of the murder at John Wood's ; I was applied to by 
Mellor on that day, between four and five o'clock in the afternoon, 
for the Russian pistol which I had bought of a man on Mir field 
Moor, near Thomas Sheard's, the Star Inn : the pistol had an iron 
end, with screws at the side, and a barrel about a foot long ; I had 
heard from Mellor that he had brought that pistol out of Russia, 
and sold it to Richard Hartley. Mellor is the son-in-law of John 
Wood ; I lent him it. Saw George Mellor load it ; he put nearly 
two pipe-heads full of fine powder into it and then a ball and some- 
slugs which he beat out with a hammer from balls ; and put two or 
three in, and then put in a ball at the top, and rammed them all 
down. I asked him if he meant to fire that, as I knew the pistol 
would jump when he fired it. He said he meant to give Mr. 
Horsfall that. He asked me to go with him, but I said I did not 
like to go ; he had a bottle green top-coat, under which he put the 
pistol. He saw Thorpe that afternoon, with a pistol in John 
Wood's shop, and saw, Thorpe braying some slugs in the shop 
window, to put in his pistol ; both Thorpe and Mellor said they 
meant to shoot Horsfall that day. Smith and Walker were present, 
and when Mellor asked witness to go with them, Walker said they 
would go. The morning following a Bible was produced in Wood's 
shop ; witness went in, and saw Thorpe and Sowden sit at the 
press-table, and Mellor and some other persons were present, but 
cannot recollect exactly who they were. The Bible was on the 
press table ; when he went in, a paper was on the table, which 
said, if ever we revealed any thing concerning that thing, we were 
to be shot by the first brother. Sowden gave him the Bible into 
his hand, and he kissed it. Mellor complained on the Tuesday 
night, when they were going to bed, and said he had hurt his finger 
by the firing of the pistol, and did not know whether it would be 
right again or not. Witness slept with Mellor, and Smith was in 
the same room. . They heard of the mutdet atacrax \?&nsw o'clock in 
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the shop where Mellor works ; the information was given by old 
Widow Hartley. Mellor told him that he and Thorpe had called 
at his cousin's, at Dungeon-end, and left the pistols in some flocks, 
and said Joseph Mellor' s apprentices were in the shop, and he told 
them they must give them to their master when he came home. 
He said they came through JLockwood to Huddersfield, and there 
parted. Smith came home at ten o'clock or after ; he said he and 
Walker had been at Honley. Saw Mellor give Smith a guinea or 
a pound note on the Monday after the murder. It was three weeks 
before witness got his pistol again, and it was then delivered to him 
by Varley. Mellor told him there were some men come from 
Leeds that wanted arms, and asked witness if he would let his go, 
and after some hesitation he consented. Mellor asked him, one 
Saturday night after the murder, which was two or three days 
before he was taken up, and when he was expecting being appre- 
hended, Mellor wanted him to take the coat Thorpe wore when 
Horsfall was shot, as he was likest Thorpe, to go before Mr. 
Radcliffe, the magistrate, when they were called on ; he was to go 
in Thorpe's place, and say he was going with Mellor to his cousin's, 
and it was he for whom he wanted work ; he consented that night, 
but bethought himself after that the witness might swear to him 
instead of Thorpe. He had heard Mellor talk of going to America. 
He went with Smith the Sunday morning after Mr. Horsfall was 
shot, to seek the pistol. They hunted all up and down amongst 
the ant-hills, but did not then find it ; Smith shewed him the pistol 
two or three weeks after, and told him he had found it. 

Cross-examined by Mr. Williams : Mellor said he had lived for a 
long time with his step father, Mr. John Wood, who is in an ex- 
tensive line of business. Witness knew what was to be done with 
the pistol when it was borrowed. He was Mellor's bed-fellow. 
Knew the last witness was taken before Mr. Radcliffe ; witness 
had been examined on a charge of shear breaking, but was not 
examined for Walker. Does not recollect meeting either James 
Harper or Joseph Rush worth, and saying to them, he had cleared 
Walker by showing that he was nut at the place when the murder 
happened. Did not see Benjamin Walker sworn, he met him 
coming in as he was going out of the place where the oath was 
administered. When he was sworn what was read was not out of 
the Bible, but from a paper. 
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Continuation of the Trial of Horsf all's 

Murderers. 

" Every crime 
Has in the moment of its perpetration 
Its own avenging angel— dark misgiving, 
An ominous sinking at the inmost heart." 

Coleridge. 

The next witness for the prosecution was 

Joseph Sowden, a cloth dresser, who was examined by Mr. 
Richardson and deposed as follows : — "I lived at the Yews, on the 
28th of April ; between half-past four and five, I saw Mellor and 
Thorpe come into the New Shop at John Wood's, with each a 
pistol in his hand, all the shop-mates were in but one who was at 
Huddersfield ; there was Benjamin Walker, John Walker, and his 
son William, William Hall, and Varley ; I heard George Mellor 
order Benjamin Walker to go home and fetch top-coats and a pistol. 
He went out but I was not in when he returned ; I do not recollect 
seeing Smith that day— -did not learn whether the pistols were 
loaded or not ; they were of the horse pistol kind, and one of them 
was a brass mounted and brass guard pistol, about three inches 
longer than Smith's. I did not see any of the prisoners till after 
Mr. Horsfall's death. I saw nothing in their dress but what was 
common. I saw Mellor, on the evening of the murder, about half- 
past seven. I had then heard what had happened to Mr. Horsfall. 
The following day, the three prisoners, and Benjamin Walker jointly 
and separately represented to me the circumstance of the murder, 
substantially the same as that you have heard to-day. Either next 
morning, or the morning following, Thorpe came into the New 
Shop, and said, «' Sowden, I want thee, and must have thee sworn 
to keep Horsfall's murder, in all its circumstances, a secret." I 
objected and said I never took an oath in my life, much more an 
illegal oath, and the consequence would be seven years transport- 
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ation. He said, if I did not he would shoot me dead ; I knew that 
he would carry out his threat, as he never went without loaded 
pistols about him. 1 submitted, and he administered the oath, 
the substance of which was to keep the murder of Horsfall a secret 
in all its circumstances, on pain of death, and being finally put out 
of existence by the first brother I should meet. After that he made 
use of the same threatening language, and swore by his Maker, 
" Now thou shall administer it to the others, or I'll shoot thee 
dead." I did under the influence of the same terror, administer it 
to Thomas Smith, Benjamin Walker, John and William Walker, 
W. Varley, and Joseph Hall. Mellor brought the men into the 
shop, to receive the oath. 

Cross-examined by Mr. Brougham : One of the two pistols had a 
brass end as well as brass mountings. He heard Benjamin 
Walker sent to fetch great coats and a pistol, but witness did not 
know for what purpose they were intended ; saw none of them that 
night after the murder but Mellor, and he never spoke to him that 
night. He heard it the following day, when they came to him and 
told him all the circumstances. He next swore him to keep it a 
secret. Told them taking the illegal oath was punishable with 
seven years' transportation. He received the oath, but did not call 
it taking it, because it was not voluntary ; he did not kiss the Bible, 
he only put it to his face. He read the paper to Walker amongst 
others. He was not secretary to any association whatever, nor did 
he ever make a tour to see otner societies. John Walker, worked 
in the shop of Wood : his son William Walker had always lived at 
home. 

Martha Mellor, the wife of Joseph Mellor, a cloth dresser, cousin 
of George Mellor, one of the prisoners at the bar, said, •• We live 
at Dungeon Bottom, about two hundred yards from Dungeon Wood. 
I heard first of the firing at Mr. Horsfall that night between eight 
and nine o'clock ; our family consisted then of only one child and 
four apprentice boys, and a servant girl. One of tne apprentices, 
Joseph Holdham, left our employment on account of misbehaviour, 
about a week after George Mellor was committed to York. I saw 
Mellor in the afternoon of the day of the murder, about a quarter 
past six o'clock ; there was a gentleman with him, whom I have not 
seen since. They came from the workshop into the house. George 
asked if my husband was in. I told him he was at the market. 
He then asked me if we wanted a man to work. I told him we 
had no, occasion. He asked me to lend him a handkerchief, and I 
lent him a black silk one. He asked me if I would allow that 
gentleman to wash himself. He had light coloured stockings, light 
coloured waistcoat and light coloured breeches. He had not then 
a great coat on, he had put it off. The other person had a great 
coat — George asked to borrow a coat, and I told him my master's 
coat was in the shop. They stopped about a quarter of an hour. 

Cross-examined by Mr. Hullock: Did not know where the 
apprentice was that ran away ; he stopped with his father a few days. 
Fixed the time by the return of her husband, wh\cfo.NTO&?&»& wre2&> 
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o'clock. Mellor has always borne a good character since she knew 
him, which was about two years. - 

Thomas Durrance, apprentice of Joseph Mellor : Is about 17 
years old, was with Mellor in April last. Does not know George 
Mellor, but thinks he saw him at his master's house, in the shop, 
on the night of the murder. There was a man with him ; thinks 
Thorpe was with him. They had dark coloured coats when they 
came into the shop, he thinks top-coats. George Mellor took off 
his top-coat, and had then an under-coat, the top-coat he put on the 
brushing stone. Witness went up stairs with George, the other 
man did not go ; when he got up-stairs he gave him two pistols, 
about a foot long, they both put them under the flocks, which are 
the refuse of the cloth ; this was a room where they work, there 
was not many flocks but sufficient to hide the pistols. Did not 
observe in what state the pistols were ; did not know whether the 
trigger was up. Mellor said he need not say anything about them, 
but witness told his master when he came home. Soon after they had 
hid the pistols, the persons in the shop left off their work. Kinder, 
Joseph Holdham, and Francis Vickerman were his fellow appren- 
tices ; he shewed the pistols to his fellow apprentices, but did not 
observe whether they were discharged or not. His master and he 
hid them in the barn, and put straw upon them. He saw Mellor 
before Justice Radcliffe, and saw him afterwards, when Mellor told 
him to mind and speak the truth about what he had said and what 
he had seen. Mellor gave him five shillings and told him to give 
half to his fellow apprentice, Kinder, and not to say anything about 
the pistols." 

Cross-examined by Mr. Williams : Had never seen Mellor before 
that afternoon, and he was with him only a short time. 

judge : " What time did you and your master take the pistols 
into the barn ?" 

Durrance : "In about two hours after they were put in the 
flocks. ,, 

Judge : " What time did your master return home after those 
people were in your shop }" 

Durrance : " In an hour and a half." 

John Kinder, apprentice to Joseph Mellor, upwards of 18 years 
of age, says : — He had not known Mellor a year, and did not know 
him right when Mr. Horsfall was shot ; told Durrance he thought 
it was George Mellor, met him coming down from the flock room 
that evening ; he went into the room and Durrance showed him 
two pistols which he took from under the flocks. Does not know 
whether they were loaded, but thinks he blew through one of the 
touch holes and found it empty, he observed that it was not primed. 
He had half-a-crown from Durrance. 

Mr. Joseph Mellor, cloth dresser, cousin to George Mellor: 

—Remembers the time when Mr. Horsfall was shot ; witness left 

.Hudders&eld that evening at six and got home about seven o'clock. 

Durrance shewed him two pistols that night ; had not then heard 

that Horsfall was shot, but had seen a bws\\e ^mcrc^ \J&a military. 
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Durrance and he went and hid the pistols in the laith under some 
straw. They did this for fear they should be found on his premises ; 
one of the pistols had a larger bore than the other. He had heard 
Mellor say he had brought a pistol from Russia. One of them was 
without the ramrod. He fonnd on his return home a dark top-coat 
on the brushing stone with two cartridge balls in the pockets, he 
also found another dark green top-coat next morning ; neither of 
these coats belonged to him. James Varley came on the Sunday 
after and he told him where the pistols were." 

Judge : " Was there any coat of yours missing which you had 
left at home ?" 

Mellor: " Yes, a light drab top-coat." 

Mr. Staveley, the gaoler at the Castle, produced a dark bottle 
green coat, which he said he took from Mellor soon after he came 
into the castle ; and Joseph Mellor, being again called and asked to 
look at that coat, said it was like the coat he found on the brushing 
stone, but he could not swear to it. 

Abraham Willie, a workman to Mr. Radcliffe, was in a building 
attending his horses that evening in the first close beyond the 
plantation. He did not see any man in the wood, but saw four 
persons run down the plantation towards Dungeon Wood. They 
were within fifty yards of him. They all wore dark coloured 
clothes. They were out of sight when they got a field off ' He 
heard that Mr. Horsfall was shot about three or four minutes after, 
from two of his boys who were gathering dung on the road. 

Edward Hartley was coming from Crossland to Lockwood the 
evening Horsfall was shot : was near the spot and heard a report 
of a gun, and he saw soon after four men run out of Mr. Radcliffe's 
field, and jump over a wall in the direction of Dungeon Wood, they 
were all dressed in dark clothes ; he saw the brass end of a pistol 
from under the coat of one of them ; witness made an observation 
about seeing the pistol to a person who was with him, which he 
supposes must have been heard, as the man who held it immediately 
covered it with his top-coat. 

Mary, the wife of Robert Robinson, publican, at Honley, heard 
of Mr. Horsfall's murder the day it happened. Two young men 
came to their house that night and had something to drink. She 
remembers a collier was present, and one of the young men 
whistled very much >md well, and the collier danced. The news of 
the murder was brought in soon after the young men entered, and 
she thought they looked down when they heard of it. They came 
between seven and eight and went away about nine. Her husband 
asked them where they came from, and they said from Longroyd 
Bridge. 

THE DEFENCE. 

The evidence for the prosecution being gone through, Mr. Justice 
Le Blanc said, " This is the time prisoners, to make your defence. 
Would you, George Mellor, William Thorpe, and Thomas Smith, 
wish to say anything for yourselves ?" 

Prisoners : •• We leave it to our CoAmseV 
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William Hanson, the first witness called on behalf of the 
prisoners, said that he was at Huddersfield on the 28th of April, 
saw Mel lor about a quarter of a mile from Huddersfield, going to 
Longroyd Bridge, about a quarter before seven. 

John Womersley, is a clock and watch maker, saw Mellor the 
evening Mr. Horsfall was shot, at a quarter after six in Huddersfield, 
at the corner of Cloth-hall street, had a note in his pocket for him, 
he owing him seven shillings for business done ; went with him to 
Mr. Tavenor's, the White Hart, near the Cloth hall, and stopped in 
the house about twenty minutes, where he drank with the prisoner, 
Mellor, and left him there with one William Battersby. Witness 
then went to the Brown Cow, another public-house, and he had no 
sooner got in than the news arrived that Mr. Horsfall was shot, and 
the soldiers were going. 

Cross-examined by Mr. Park : Had just time to go to the Brown 
Cow after he had left the prisoner at Tavenor's, it was about twenty 
minutes to seven o'clock, the prisoner paid him the seven shillings 
and he could produce the note ; had no particular acquaintance 
with him, but had done work for his father for many years. From 
Longroyd Bridge to Huddersfield is about a quarter of a mile. 

Re-examined : ,Crossland Moor is more than twice as far from 
Huddersfield as Longroyd Bridge. 

William Battersby, the next witness, lived then at Taylor Hill ; 
was at Huddersfield on the 28th of April , and recollects that even- 
ing by being at Tavenor's, saw George Mellor and Jonathan 
Womersley, and drank with them ; they had two pints ol ale, and 
Jonathan Womersley left him in company with George Mellor, they 
were at this inn half-an-hour. At the end cf that time they heard 
of Mr. Horsfall being shot for the first time. They came out and 
he parted with Mellor at the door. 

John Thorpe, lives at Castle street, Huddersfield ; has known 
Mellor sixteen or seventeen years; saw Mellor in Huddersfield, 
near the George Inn, on the evening Horsfall was shot, at ten 
minutes before six, witness had a watch he wanted to sell him, and 
stopped with him two or three minutes : he asked him if he would 
buy his watch, and produced it, when it appeared to be the time 
mentioned. 

Cross-examined by Mr. Topping : Does not know what street in 
Huddersfield the George Inn is in ; says it wanted just ten minutes 
to six by his watch ; Mellor examined the inside, and asked him the 
price ot the watch ; witness valued it at £5 13s. but he did not buy it. 

Jonathan Battersby, a shoemaker, remembers the evening Mr. 

Horsfall was shot ; he saw Air. Horsfall that evening in his father's 

yard ; he was on horseback, and went in the direction homeward ; 

it was between five and six o'clock ; he went into his own house, 

stopped till he got his tea, and then put on his coat and went up 

the street, this was about twenty minutes after he had seen Mr. 

Horsfall ride up. He saw Mellor in the New street, and conversed 

with him a minute or two. It was not quite six o'clock when we 

parted with the prisoner at the bar, he then went home, and heard 

of the shooting of Mr. Horsfall as soon as he %o\haxa&. 
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George Armitage, blacksmith, living at Lockwood, knows where 
Joseph Mellor lives, his house is between the Dungeon and 
Huddersfield, saw George Mellor come past between five and six 
o'clock, they go to their drinking sometimes at five, and sometimes 
at half-past. That evening he had been detained by a job till after 
five o'clock ; had some conversation with the prisoner ; observed 
that he was coming from the bar, and going towards Huddersfield. 
He said he was coming from Joseph Mellbr's. 

Cross-examined by Mr. Park : Mellor said he had been at Joseph 
Mellor's, with a man that wanted work. 

Joseph Armitage, "saw Mr. Horsfall at his shop door, going 
towards Huddersfield from Lockwood Bar, saw his brother talking 
with George Mellor at drinking time, between five and six o'clock. 

Charles Ratcliffe, cloth dresser, of Huddersfield, was at Mr. 
Fisher's, of Longroyd Bridge, on the afternoon of the day of Mr. 
Horsfall's murder, seeking work ; was in the raising shop at half- 
past five ; knows Thorpe, and saw him raising a blue coat piece in 
that room ; he conversed with him for a quarter of an hour or 
upwards; left him there, and there was a young woman fetching 
water in a can, out of the raising shop. He returned to Hudders- 
field, where he arrived twenty minutes after six, by the Cloth Hall 
clock; about half-an-hour after he heard of Mr. Horsfall being shot at. 

Cross-examined by Mr. Topping : He was in search of work, did 
not see Mr. Fisher ; Thorpe was the only man he saw, or conversed 
with there. 

Frances Midwood, of Longroyd Bridge, keeps her father's house, 
and says that on the 28th of April, as their usual practice is, they 
drank tea about half-past four o'clock. The next day was their 
washing day, and they got water from Mr. Fisher's shop. About 
five o'clock, just after tea, she went with a can to fetch water from 
that shop. The first time she went there was nobody in the shop ; 
it requires about ten minutes to go, and she returned immediately, 
and then saw William Thorpe. He asked her if she was fetching 
water, and she said "Yes." Went the third time, some other person 
was with him. She continued fetching water for some time, but 
desisted on hearing of Mr. Horsfall's murder ; heard ol it between 
six and seven o'clock, but does not know exactly what time. Saw 
W. Thorpe every time she went for water except the first. One of 
the times she saw Abraham Pilling, a shoemaker, who was bringing 
her a pair of new shoes. He followed her into the raising shop 
and she left with Thorpe. 

Cross-examined by Mr. Park : She does know how long it takes 
to go from Joseph Mellor's to Fisher's, nor does she recollect when 
she was first asked at what hour they drank tea on the 28th of 
April ; it was not within these few days. When she was asked it 
was in the presence of Mr. Blackburn, the prisoner's attorney. A 
person fetched her to Mr. Blackburn's, but that person did not put 
the question to her ; she first told them soon after the prisoners 
came to YorV. but she cannot recollect the exact time. 

Abraham Pilling, shoemaker, made the last wta&siS* ^oasa-ss^. 
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delivered them on the night the murder was committed ; he took 
them from Huddersfield to her father's, and he saw her crossing 
the road with a can in her hand. He followed her to the door 
which goes into the raising house; found Fanny Midwood and 
William Thorpe there, she was lading water out of a cistern with a 
can. He waited till she had done. It was a quarter to six when 
he set off from home, and his house is a mile from Longroyd 
Bridge. She asked the price of the shoes, and went and fetched a 
guinea note belonging to Ingham's bank. He stopped in the place, 
and had some discourse with Thorpe. He continued in the place 
about half-an-hour, when he set out for the Marsh, which is nearly 
another mile on the Lindley road, but when he came out of the 
raising shop and had just got into the lane, he was told that Mr. 
Horsfall was shot. 

John Bower, a boy, about seventeen, apprentice to Mr. Wood, of 
Longroyd Bridge, examined by Mr. Williams, said, — Mellor supei- 
intends the work for Mr Wood ; recollects the day Mr. Horsfall 
was shot at ; saw Mellor that day in the afternoon ; they were 
pressing. The press was to harden and Mellor assisted at harden- 
ing the press ; there were Thomas Smith, Benjamin Walker, James 
Varley, and John Walker ; it was near seven o'clock ; is cjuite sure 
Benjamin Walker and Smith were present at the hardening of the 
press ; Smith, the prisoner, was an apprentice. William Hall and 
he slept in the same room. 

William Hall says : Widow Hartley brought the news about 
seven o'clock, it was a particularly busy day, and they did not go to 
drinking till six o'clock, and soon after they heard that Mr. Horsfall 
was shot. 

William Hirst, of Longroyd Bridge, has lodged at Mr. Wood's 
some years ? Remembers Benjamin Walker, remembers the time 
when Mr. Horsfall was shot, there was noise enough about that ; 
when he first heard of it, he said to Benjamin Walker, ** Horsfall 
is shot !" and Walker replied, " That is too good news to be true." 

It was objected by the Counsel for the Crown, that what Walker 
said was not evidence, and ought not to be received, and in that 
objection his Lordship concurred. William Hirst, in continuation, 
said he had been at Huddersfield that day, and left it about twenty 
minutes before seven o'clock. 

Cross-examined by Mr. Topping : He was no relation to any of 
the prisoners ; his son is a merchant in Huddersfield, and employs 
Mr. Wood as well as many other people. On being asked what he 
meant by saying that there was noise enough about the murder of 
Mr. Horsfall, he said all he meant was, that it was a very bad 
thing, and produced a great outcry. 

Joseph Rushworth, the last witness called, said he lived at the 

bottom of Cowcliffe, that he knows William Hall, who has been 

examined here to-day, remembers being before Mr. Ratcliffe on the 

1 2th of October ; Hall was coming to Mr. Radcliffe's when he saw 

him, but had no conversation with him after he had been before 

the Magistrate. 
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Execution of Mellor, Thorpe, and Smith. 

" Let no one trust the first false step 
Of guilt, it hangs upon a precipice 
Whose steep descent in sure perdition ends.— Young. 

The witnesses now having all been examined, Mr. Justice Le 
Blanc proceeded to sum up and in doing so recapitulated the whole 
of the evidence. He went through that for the defence with special 
minuteness and pointed out the conflicting statements made with 
respect to the time the various witnesses asserted they saw the 
prisoners, concluding his long address as follows: — "This, gentle- 
men, is the evidence produced on the part of the prisoi 
evidence of different persons coming in at different times, for 
purpose of shewing that, at points of time on that evening whi< 
they fix, they saw either all the prisoners, or some of them, in 
situations not consistent with the time allotted by the account given 
by the other witnesses for this transaction. When you see the 
point of time at which it took place, and the nearness of all the 
different spots where they were to the place in question, perhaps it 
is not so surprising that there should at such a distance 
of time, be so much variance in the account given by different 
witnesses, as to the periods of the day, as there appears to be 
upon the present occasion. Even supposing the witnesses to come 
under no improper bias or influence in what they are saying, they 
are speaking of a transaction, which not only took place a long time 
ago, out was not imputed to the prisoners at the bar till a consider- 
able time after it had taken place. For this happened in the 
month oi April, and it does not appear that enquiry was made 
before the magistrate, or any of these persons committed, till the 
month of October. Nothing happened immediately after the 
transaction, to lead these persons particularly to watch, so as to be 
accurate in the hour or time on the particular evening, when they 
saw these persons at a particular place ; and then we know how 
apt persons are to be mistaken, even when, core \*\ataeoATL'^roRX«&. 
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time. However, gentlemen, it is for you to compare the evidence. 
The evidence on the part of the prosecution rests, not on the 
testimony of Benjamin Walker only, but of several other workmen 
in this manufactory, who are not accomplices in this (transaction, 
though they appear to have had a knowledge of it, which I cannot 
say is not to a certain degree guilty. For I cannot hold them 
innocent in knowing of such a transaction going on, and treating it 
so lightly as to give no information respecting it, and to keep it 
concealed longer than while there was an immediate impression ot 
fear of personal danger to themselves. But, independently of this, 
you have evidence or that which appears to me to be the strongest 
part of the case, and requires the most explanation, but which has 
not been explained, and which applies particularly to the prisoner 
Mellor, and to Thorpe, if you are satisfied he was with Mellor : I 
mean the transaction, which took place at Joseph Mellors house at 
Dungeon Wood, and which goes to contradict, in point of time, the 
evidence given by the different witnesses on the part of the 
defendants. The enquiry is a serious one, not only as regards the 
prisoners themselves, but as regards the public peace and security. 
You, who have heard the evidence, will lay the facts together in 
your minds, and will do justice between the country and the 
prisoners." 

THE VERDICT. 
The jury retired at half-past seven, and returned at five minutes 
before eight, finding — 

George Mellor, Guilty. 
William Thorpe, Guilty. 
/" Thomas Smith, Guilty. 

ie prisoners being severally asked in the usual manner, by the 
Clerk of Arraigns, if they had anything to say, why sentence of 
death should not be pronounced upon them, answered : 
Mellor. — " I have nothing to say, only I am not guilty." 
Thorpe. — " I am not guilty, sir ; evidence has been given false 
against me : that I declare." 
Smith.—" Not guilty, sir." 
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THE SENTENCE. 

Mr. Justice Le Blanc immediately passed sentence of death upon 
them in the following words : 

*' You, the several prisoners at the bar, have been tried and con- 
victed of wilful and deliberate murder— under all circumstances an 
offence of the deepest malignity, but under the circumstances which 
have appeared in this case in particular, as far as one crime of the 
same denomination can be distinguished from another, this may be 

E renounced a crime of the blackest dye. In other cases, the court 
as been able to discover something which might work upon the 
passions of mankind, and induce them to commit an act, at which, 
in their cooler moments, their minds would have revolted, but, in 
the present case, the crime was commWted &%ai\&t a, man, who 
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appears to have given no offence to any orfe of you, except that he 
was suspected of having expressed himself with a manly feeling 
against those who had set up a right to violate all property, and to 
take away the life of any man who had been supposed to encourage 
others to do, (what I trust, there still are men sufficient in the 
country to do,) to stand manfully forward in defence of their pro- 
perty. For that reason, he was marked out by you as an object of 
the most cowardly revenge. You, attempting to associate with 
yourselves such men as you could prevail upon to join in your 
wicked purposes, waylay him at the moment wnen he is returning 
home, almost in mid-day with a boldness which one has scarcely 
ever witnessed in trying offences of this description. But in the 
course of your trial, proceedings have come before the court, at 
which human nature shudders. That the national character should 
be so debased ; that men, who ought to boast of their character as 
Britons, should have dared to hold forth, in the language which you 
have held forth, and with so little discretion that assassination and 
destruction of property were instruments in your hands, to be 
exercised at your pleasure, and against any person who had 
happened to offend you — independently of this, that you should 
have dared to take into your hands the Holy Scriptures, and to 
administer an impious oath to those who were cognizant of your 
offence, calling the Almighty as a witness, (that Being whom you 
were conscious you had offended in the highest degree ;) calling 
upon Him for vengeance upon the heads of those who should 
discover your erimes : these are circumstances which have appeared 
in the course of this trial, and which have scarcely ever appeared 
in the course of any trial which has been brought before a court of 
justice. 

"It is not upon the testimony of one, or of two, or of three 
witnesses, that your guilt depends ; and let me advise you not to 
lay that balm to your souls, that you have been deprived by false 
accusation, and by false oaths, of your lives. A chain of circum- 
stances has been discovered in the course of this trial, which does 
not depend upon the oath of any one, or two or three men, whom 
you may denominate even as bad as yourselves. But even from 
the testimony of those, who, if they had not been honest to a 
certain degree, would have given a different evidence, it is clear 
that two at least of you were guilty ; and as little doubt remains, 
from other evidence, upon the guilt of the third of you. 

"In the shop where you have worked, some of you appear to 
have gained such an ascendency over the minds and over the con- 
sciences of the workmen, who were in some degree under your 
control, that you could mould and fashion them to any wicked 
purpose you yourselves might imagine. Their eyes, I hope, will 
be opened by the fate which awaits you ; they will see, that though 
for a short time the career of the wicked may continue, yet the law 
is sure at length to overtake them. 

" To you, the unfortunate persons who stand at the bar, (for every 
man who has disgraced his character as you taro^ m>a&\. to. $fcfcxaR&* 
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unfortunate,) to you the only kindness I can offer, is in the advice 
to prepare, as speedily as you can, for that execution of this 
sentence, which must shortly await you ; to make the best use you 
can of the period still allotted to you in this world— longer far than 
was allowed to the unfortunate person who \s as the object of your 
revenge ; that you will take the opportunity of making your peace 
with the Almighty Being whom you have offended ; that by the 
sincerity of your repentance, the fulness of your confession, and 
the acknowledgment of your offences, you many endeavour to 
obtain that forgiveness in the world to come which I cannot hold 
out to you any hopes of obtaining in this world. 

" It remains only for me to pass upon you the sentence of the 
law. That sentence is — That you, the three prisoners at the bar, 
be taken from hence to the place from whence you came, and from 
thence, on Friday next, to the place of execution ; that you be there 
severally hanged by the neck until you are dead, your bodies 
afterwards to be delivered to the surgeons to be dissected and 
anatomized, according to the directions of the statute. And may 
God have mercy upon your souls." 

The prisoners, who still retained their self-possession, were then 
removed from the bar, where they had stood from nine o'clock in 
the morning till nine o'clock at night. During the whole of the 
trial, and even while the solemn sentence of the law was passed, 
not one of them shed a tear, but their behaviour was perfectly free 
from any indecent boldness or unbecoming levity. The proceedings 
of the court were conducted with unusual solemnities, and the 
behaviour of the spectators was strictly decorous and becoming. 
From amongst the numerous relatives and friends of the unfor- 
tunate malefactors, an expression of anguish frequently reached 
the ear, but it was deep, not loud ; and in that part of the auditory 
that was connected with them, only by a common nature, abhor- 
rence at their enormous crime, was not unmixed with commiser- 
ation, at the premature fate of these early victims of a lawless 
confederacy. 

At the opening of the court on Thursday morning, the Jury re- 
commended Thomas Smith to mercy, and an application was made 
to the Judges, to have the sentence of the law, on such of the 
murderers as they might think proper to order for execution 
carried into effect not at the usual place of execution, but 
on the spot where the murder was perpetrated ; but it was not 
thought expedient to comply with these applications. 

THE EXECUTION. 
In the interval between the trial and the execution, the prisoners 
behaved very penitently, though they refused to make any confession 
either in the prison, or at the place of execution. Thorpe, on 
being asked if he did not acknowledge the justice of his sentence, 
said — " Do not ask me any question." Mellor declared — " That he 
would rather be in the situation he was then placed, dreadful as it 
was, than have to answer for the crime of their accuser, and that 
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he would not change situations with him, even for his liberty and 
two thousand pounds ;" but with all his resolution, he could not 
conceal the agonies of his mind, for on the night before the execu- 
tion, he fell to the ground in a state of insensibility, and it was 
thought he would have died in his cell ; but he slowly recovered, 
and in the morning his health was perfectly restored. 

The execution of these unhappy men took place on Friday, 
January 8th, 1813, at nine o'clock, at the usual place behind the 
Castle, at York. Every precaution had been taken to render every 
idea of a rescue impracticable. Two troops of cavalry were 
drawn up at the front of the drop, and the avenues to the castle 
were guarded by infantry. Five minutes before nine o'clock, the 
prisoners came upon the fatal platform. After the ordinary had 
read the accustomed forms of prayer on these occasions, George 
Mellor prayed for about ten minutes ; he spoke with great apparent 
fervency and devotion, confessing in general the greatness of his 
sins, but without making any confession of the crime for which he 
suffered. He prayed earnestly for mercy, and with a pathos that 
was affecting. William Thorpe also prayed, but his voice was not 
so well heard. Smith said little, but seemed to join in the devotion 
with great seriousness. The prisoners were then moved to the 
front of the platform, and Mellor said — " Some of my enemies may 
be here, if there be, I freely forgive them, and all the world, and I 
hope the world will forgive me." William Thorpe said — " I hope 
none of those who are now before me will ever come to this place." 
The executioneer then proceeded to perform his fatal office, and the 
drop fell. Some alteration had been made in the drop, so that the 
whole of his body was visible when they were suspended ; in former 
executions only the feet and head could be seen by the spectators. 
They were executed in their irons. They appeared slightly con- 
vulsed for a few moments. 

The number of people assembled was much greater than is usual 
on these melancholy occasions, but not the slighest indication of 
tumult prevailed, and the greatest silence reigned during the whole 
of this solemn and painful scene. Such was the issue of that 
fatal system, which, after having produced in its progress great 
terror and alarm, and much mischief to the community, at length 
terminated in the death of those who were its most active partizans. 
And thus perished in the very bloom of life, three young men, who, 
had they directed their talents to lawful pursuits, might have lived 
happy and respected, They were young men on whose counten- 
ances nature had not imprinted the features of assassins. 
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Trials of the Halifax Luddites. 

" Quick with the tale and ready with the lie. 
The genial confidante and general spy."-— Bvhox. 

" A hopeless darkness settles o'er my fate, 
My doom is closed."— Basil. 

The trial of John Baines, the elder (aged 66), Charles Milnes 
(22), John Baines, the younger (34), William Blakeborough (22), 
George Duckworth (23), and Zachary Baines (15), took place on 
Friday, January 8th, 181 3. 

The prisoners were charged with administering an unlawful oath 
to John McDonald, on July 8th, 1812. 

It appeared that in July last, two persons were sent from Man- 
chester (by Mr. Nadin, a very active police officer there) to Halifax, 
to discover offenders of the description charged in the indictment ; 
and on the 8th of July last, John M'Donald and John Gosling (the 
persons sent) arrived at Halifax, in consequence of the arrange- 
ment, and went to a public house called the Crispin ; there they 
dined, and afterwards went to look for lodgings, and then returned. 
The circumstances of the attack on Mr. Cartwright's mill was 
talked of at the Crispin. Prisoner Milnes was there, and M'Donald 
entered into conversation with him on the hardness of the times ; 
in the course of the conversation about the mill, Milnes said he 
knew the two men very well who were killed there, and spoke of the 
activity of a person who commanded as an officer. M'Donald said 
he would be as active as any of them, if they would twist him in or 
swear him in. Milnes said he had got many blank cartridges from 
a soldier ; that he had been taken up but got away, and stayed 
away three weeks. Milnes told M'Donald he could get him sworn 
in ; there was an old man lived near there who could swear him in, 
and had been in that way twenty years. M'Donald said he was 
willing. They sat together till it was dark, and then went together 
to Baines's house about ten at night ; all the prisoners were there. 
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Milnes told them that he (M'Donald) was a stranger, but a good 
fellow, and wisned to be a brotner. Old Baines then said, he must 
be handy about it, because he expected the watch and ward in 
before eleven o'clock. He said nothing more, but got a paper and 
a book about the size of a Testament ; put it into M'Donald's 
hands, and desired him to say after him. M'Donald said his name ' 
was John Smith, and repeated after Baines, who appeared to read 
from a paper. 

M'Donald does not recollect many words, but it was that he 
should never reveal any brother's secrets, either by signs or words ; 
and if any traitors rose up against them, they were to be put to 
death ; and repeated much more than he could recollect, and 
kissed the book. Prisoners were all sitting down until the oath was 
administered, when they all stood up. Zachary Baines, the boy, 
stood with his back against the door, to keep it shut. M' Donald 
himself was afraid, lest the watch and ward should come; he how- 
ever sat down, and said he would pay for something to drink for 
them. Old Baines said he expected the watch and ward, and they 
had better go; that one of the neighbours had reported to the 
magistrates, and he was afraid of the watch and ward. All the 
prisoners, except old Baines and the boy, went with M 'Donald to 
the Crispin ; Duckworth left him at the door ; the said three went 
in. Gosling (the said police assistant) came in almost immediately 
after, and they sat drinking together. M'Donald told Gosling, in 
the presence of these prisoners then in the house, that he had been 
twisted in, and they said, " Yes he had ;" and Milnes said he had 
introduced him. A day or two afterwards they met again, when 
M'Donald told Gosling, •* That is the old man that twisted me in." 
Baines said he had, and put his hand up and said they must be 
cautious where they said that ; hush ! his eyes had been opened a 
matter of three-and-twenty years. This was confirmed by Gosling. 

Mr. Joseph Nadin is a police officer at Manchester, he stated 
that the two witnesses who had been examined on the part of the 
prosecution, had been employed by him to go to Halifax and other 
places, for the purpose of detecting persons in the habit of ad- 
ministering illegal oaths. 

On the part of the prisoners, separate alibi were set forth for 
each of them, supported by witnesses apparently unconnected with 
each other. 

John Thomas, a master shoemaker, and Thomas Cockroft, his 
apprentice, deposed that John Baines, the younger, was working at 
his shop at Luddenden, on the 8th of July, the day sworn to by 
John M'Donald, and that he remained all night at their house. 
Luddenden is about four miles from Halifax. 

William Longbottom, who lives at Outlane, six miles from 
Halifax, had occasion tq come to Halifax on some business, and 
remained there over the night of the 8th of July, where he slept at 
the prisoner's (George Duckworth's) father's ; on the. xusgJ&X. ci *£&& 
8th of July was with the prisoner, Gex>TgeT}\\cYv*QT>Xy,>ft^^VOifc^v 
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the evening, and could undertake to swear that he was not at the 
house of John Baines, the elder, that night. 

William Duckworth spoke to the fact of the last witness being at 
his house on the 8th of July, and remaining there all night. 

Thomas Elwall is son-in-law of John Baines, the elder ; is a 
- private in the 33rd regiment : was at his house on the 8th of July 
last : went about eight o'clock and remained until twelve at night, 
and during that period no person came into the house except 
Zachary Baines, his brother ; being asked how he could amuse the 
old man so long, he said he had been in the East Indies, and 
though he had often told the story before, the old man liked to hear 
• it again and again. 

Hannah Crowther, of Halifax, stated that she saw Blakeborough 
on the 5th of July last, and it was proposed to go to Saddleworth 
on the 8th of July, to his brother's ; that they went on the "day 
appointed, in the morning, and remained there ten days. Witness 
paid ninepence a day during the time she was there ; paid between 
eleven and twelve shillings when she came away, to the prisoner's 
brother. Witness is generally employed in burling cloth. 

John Blakeborough stated the facts as deposed to by the last 
witness, as to his brother coming to his house on the 8th of July ; 
that he remained there ten days. The last witness, Hannah 
Crowther, was there ; she had money to pay for her board, but she 
did not pay him any. 

After a charge from the Judge, the Jury retired for some time, 
and then returned into court, and found a verdict of Guilty against 

.all the prisoners, except Zachary Baines, who was acquitted. 

* * * * 

Job Hey (40), John Hill (36), and William Hartley (41), were 
tried on Monday, January 11, for stealing from the dwelling of 
Joseph Haigh a gun and a pistol. 

Mr. Park stated that this offence was connected with the dis- 
turbances in the West-Riding. The obtaining of arms was one of 
the most prominent and alarming features attending that system of 
terror and outrage, which had been carried to so great an extent. 
The crime of burglary was a capital one, and to constitute this 
offence there must be a breaking into the house in the night-time, 
with an intent to steal ; but as he had occasion to state to a jury on 
a former occasion, it would be the same thing in point of law, if 
the occupier of the house was by threats and intimidation com- 
pelled to open it ; nor was it material whether the property was 
taken by the persons so entering the house, or delivered to them 
through fear. 

George Haigh lives at Copley Gate, in Skircoat ; in August last, 
he had a person lived with him of the name of Tillotson. On the 
night of the last Saturday in August, he heard a loud rapping at 
the door : on hearing the noise he got up, and went to the landing- 
s/ace at the top of the stairs ; heard a loud rapping at the door, as 
if with the butt end of a gun. Witness then heard the voices of 
several persons at the door. The first thing he hfiax&Nra&, " Your 
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arms, your arms !" Witness then cried, " Holla, holla ! what do 
you want ?" and was answered by one of the party, "Gtncral Ludd> 
my master, has sent me for the arms you have." Witness said to 
this demand, "I have nothing* of the kind, for God's sake go home." 
They then began firing ; there was a continual noise, occasioned, as 
he supposed, by beating against the door in the porch, which rever- 
berated the sound. Witness proceeded to state, that after some 
altercation with them, in which they insisted that he had two guns 
and four pistols, his apprentice said to him, " Master, you had 
better give them up, or they will shoot us," on which he consented 
that he should give them the gun. Tillotson took it to the door to 
them. Witness never saw anything of the party ; heard them say, 
" Your arms, your arms ! be quick or we will shoot you ;" the voice 
then seemed to proceed from the kitchen. 

John Tillotson lived with the last witness in August last ; re- 
members some persons coming to their house in the night, but does 
not remember the day of the month ; heard a great knocking at the 
door ; witness then declared the circumstances stated by the last 
witness, as to the terms in which the demand was made for arms, 
but further stated that the people on the outside of the door said, 
if the door was not immediately opened, they would break into the 
house. His master told him he must get up, open the door, and 
give them the gun. When witness opened the door, some persons 
ran away from it to the corner of the house, where they were joined 
by some other persons ; when they returned, they asked for guns 
and pistols ; witness gave them the gun before they came into the 
house ; witness remained within the door. They enquired if the 
gun was finable, witness said it was; the ramrod being wanting, 
they told him if he did not find it immediately, they would shoot 
him ; witness said he could not find it, on which they said there 
was another pistol, which they must have, and they followed him 
into the house ; they had gnns with them, having again threatened 
to shoot him, if he did not give them the other pistol. When the 
pistol was delivered to them, they told him if his master did not sell 
his milk among his neighbours, they would visit him again, with 
instant death. They took away with them a top-coat which be- 
longed to him, but the coat was left at a farmhouse for him, and 
was returned to him the next morning. Found the butt-end of a 
gun next morning near the door. The time of this attack was a 
little after twelve o'clock at night. 

Cross-examined by Mr. Williams : They were not more than two 
or three minutes in the house, it was dark at the time. Neither of 
the two last witnesses spoke to the persons of any of the prisoners. 

Joseph Carter (the informer) lives at North Green, in Greetland ; 
knows the three prisoners, was in their company the latter end of 
August. Witness knows George Haigh, himself and the three 
prisoners went to various places, and among others to George 
Haigh's ; the three prisoners ; at the bar were there ; some of the 
party went to the kitchen door, and others to the front door ; ib&H 
knocked very hard, and demanded arms. "W\\.u«^^&Ka> ^c&r& ^a- 
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circumstances related by the two former witnesses, previous to their 
entry into the house. When Tillotson delivered them a pistol, 
they then told him if his master did not sell his milk to his neigh- 
bours at twopence a quart they would yisit him again. One of the 
party took a top-coat, and threw it on Job Hey's arm, and he carried 
it from the house ; after some time he enquired which of the party 
it belonged to, and finding that it did not belong to any of them, 
he said he would not have anything to do with it, and he left it at a 
farmhouse to be returned to Haigh's. Job Hey took the gun into 
his possession, and another of the prisoners took the pistol. The 
gun was carried into North Dale. Job Hey had a gun when they 
went to Haigh's house, with which he knocked at the kitchen door, 
and broke it, a part of the stock was left behind ; there were no 
fire-arms discharged ; he struck the door very hard. The gun that 
was broken had been got that night. 

Cross-examined by Mr. Williams : He is a cotton spinner, and 
came to York from the House of Correction at Wakefield ; got home 
between one and two in the morning ; did not get drunk that night, 
it was another night ; had been regularly employed in stealing arms 
for six weeks, or a month ; was taken up on a Saturday night in 
December. Witness afterwards corrected himself, and said, that 
enquiries having been made after him, he surrendered himself up. 

Thomas Clark is a serjeant in the Suffolk Militia ; there is a 
party stationed at Elland ; apprehended Job Hey at his house in 
North Dean. On searching his house he found 3^ lbs. gunpowder. 
Job Hey told him he had had it sixteen years, but the gunpowder 
was fresh, and. could not have been kept so long. In consequence 
of directions from Job Hey, he found a pistol concealed between 
the chimney and the roof. 

The examination taken before Mr. Radcliffe was then proved and 
read. Job Hey says, " I was there, at George Haigh's ;" and John 
Hill says, "I was there, but there was never any gun fired." 
William Hartley, being charged with a felony, says, " I was there, 
but I had no arms, nor did I make any demand for any." The 
examination contained an admission of other depredations, but 
only those parts were read which applied to the present charge, 
Two witnesses were called to speak to the character of the prisoners, 
who represented them as honest, industrious men. 

Mr. Justice Le Blanc, after commenting upon the evidence, and 
stating the law to the jury, as laid down by the counsel for the 
crown, said, that character which could not weigh much except in 
case of doubt, had less weight than usual in the present temper 
and discontent which had manifested itself in those districts, and 
where men, who would have shrunk back from the proposal of an 
ordinary robbery, engaged with alacrity in those depredations. 
The Jury, without retiring, found the prisoners— Guilty. 

The prisoners received sentence of death on the following day, 
and were among the unhappy persons left for execution. 
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Trial of the Rawfolds Rioters. 

" Too late we find 
Nor faith, nor gratitude, nor friendly trust ; 
No foice of obligations can subsist 
Between the guilty."— Brooke. 

On Saturday, January 19th, 1813, James Haigh, of Dal ton, aged 
21 ; Jonathan Dean, of Huddersfield, aged 30 ; John Ogden, of 
Huddersfield, aged 28 ; James Brook, of Lock wood, aged 26 ; John 
Brook, of the same place, aged 22 ; Thomas Brooke, of the same 
place, aged 32 ; John Walker, of Longroyd Bridge, aged 31 ; and 
John Hirst, of Liversedge, aged 28 ; were indicted for having, in 
company with George Mellor, William Thorpe, and Thomas Smith, 
and one hundred persons and upwards, to the jurors unknown, 
riotously assembled on the night of the 1 ith of April, and having 
begun to demolish a certain water mill, occupied by Mr. William 
Cartwright, situate at Rawfolds, in the parish of Liversedge. 

The three last persons mentioned in the indictment were executed 
for the murder of Mr. Horsfall, the preceding day. 

The prisoners pleaded— Not Guilty. 

The following gentlemen composing the jury were then sworn : 
— Isaac Newton, John Micklethwaite, Godfrey Park, William 
Parker, Henry Popplewell, Gcrvas Seaton, Christopher Smith, 
Robert Stubbing, Richard Tottie, Thomas Tootal, Richard Wad- 
dington, Henry Wilkinson. 

Counsel for the Crown : Mr. Park, Mr. Topping, Mr. Holdroyd, 
and Mr. Richardson. 

Counsel for the Prisoners : Mr. Brougham, Mr. Hullock, and 
Mr. Williams. 

The Jury desired to have a list of the prisoners, which was de- 
livered to them. 

All the witnesses, both on the part of the crown and o£ vfcs& 
prisoners, were directed to withdraw. 
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Mr. Park said he should be under the necessity of frequently 
mentioning the names of the unfortunate men now no more, which 
he did not from a wish to say anything harsh of them, but because 
it was unavoidable. 

Mr. Richardson opened the indictment, and Mr. Park stated the 
case on the part of the prosecution, and called the following 
witnesses : — 

Mr. William Cartwright, examined by Mr. Topping. He stated, 
that on the nth of April last, he was in possession of a mill at 
Rawfolds, in the township of Liversedge, in the West-Riding. Had 
been in possession of it nearly three years. It was a water mill, 
erected for the express purpose of finishing cloth by machinery. 
Previous to the nth of April he had been apprehensive, or rather 
expected an attack being made upon it, and in consequence of this 
expectation he had taken such measures for its security and pro- 
tection as he thought best adapted to the purpose. He had slept 
in the mill for six weeks previous to the attack, and had procured 
musketry and ammunition, and several of his workmen slept in the 
mill for the week immediately preceding the attack. Witness had 
beds in the mill, and himself slept in the counting-house. 

On the nth of April last, which was Saturday, he had in the mill 
five soldiers and four of his own people besides himself. Witness 
retired to bed at twenty-five minutes past twelve o'clock; in a 
quarter of an hour he heard the dog bark furiously ; it was on the 
ground floor, and had been placed there for the purpose of giving 
the alarm on the approach of any person in the night-time. He 
got out of bed supposing the dog had given a false alarm, because 
he expected the first alarm to proceed from the watch at the outside 
of the' building. As soon as he opened the counting-house door he 
was astonished by a heavy fire of musketry, accompanied by a 
violent breaking of the windows on the ground floor ; the crash 
was considerable ; a violent hammering was at the same moment 
commenced at the door, and a part of the assailants went round to 
the other door at the end of the building. One side of the mill 
was protected by a pond of water, and on that side there was only 
a narrow footpath. Mr. Cartwright proceeded to state that they 
flew to their arms instantly, which had been piled the night before ; 
they had not time to put on any of their clothes, nor did he think 
of it, but commenced a brisk firing. 

A bell had been put. upon the roof for the purpose of giving 
alarm to a small detachment of cavalry stationed in the neigh- 
bourhood. This bell was immediately rung, but unfortunately the 
rope broke. They fired through loop-holes which were in an 
oblique direction with respect to the interior of the building, but 
which commanded the front of the mill. The firing was kept up 
regularly by the people out of doors for a considerable time. He 
continued to hear the most violent crashing and hammering against 
the doors, and occasionally heard loud cries of " Bang up, lads," 
" In with you," "Are you in ?" " Keep close," " D— the bell, get to 
it aod silence it" The bell rope broke almost immediately on the 
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first ringing of it, but so important did he consider it that it should 
continue to give the alarm, that he ordered two men to get upon 
the roof to ring it. Mr. Cartwright said he distinctly heard the 
expressions, " In with you, lads," "D — them, kill them every one." 
The number of people appeared considerable. A constant firing 
on both sides continued for some time, he could not form a correct 
opinion as to the time, but from the number of shots fired by them 
he supposed it must have occupied as much as twenty minutes. 
After the firing without had slackened, they abated theirs within, 
with a view to save the effusion of blood. He then heard a eon- 
fused alarm on one side as if an attempt was making to carry off 
the wounded men. After the firing had ceased he heard the cries 
of the wounded men. The people in going off appeared to divide 
and take different roads, but both of them leading ultimately 
towards Huddersfield. Witness would not for a moment have 
delayed giving assistance to the wounded after their companions 
had left the ground, had he not considered it imprudent to open the 
doors before the arrival of some person who could witness the 
situation in which the building and doors were ; this he thought a 
necessary precaution, as in the state of mind in which many 
persons were towards him. The first person that came was a Mr, 
Cockhill, and the doors were then opened. They found two men 
wounded, of whom as much care was taken as the bustle and con- 
fusion would allow. Mr. Cartwright then proceeded to describe 
the situation of the mill after the attack : the windows on the 
ground were entirely broken with the exception of nine squares of 
glass, out of three hundred, and the woodwork of the windows was 
damaged so much as to be entirely useless, and all the frames were 
obliged to be taken out. One the doors was almost literally 
chopped to pieces, and holes made in it that a man might put his 
hand through ; in striking at the door they sometimes appeared to 
have struck the stone work about the door. The other door had 
suffered no injury. The windows in the upper storey had also 
suffered considerable damage. The building, which was of stone, 
had received a number of shots, the marks of which were still 
visible. A number of implements used in the attack were found 
by myself and workpeople the next morning. Mr. Hullock merely 
askep. some questions to ascertain whether Mr. Cartwright was the 
sole occupier of the mill, which he answered in the affirmative. 
Mr. Cartwright said he was not able to speak to the person of any 
individual concerned in the attack. In answer to a question from 
the bench, he stated that all the frames of the windows on the 
ground floor were so much damaged as to be obliged to be taken 
out. Mr. Cartwright produced a large bag filled with hatchets, 
mauls, hammers, masks, and other implements used in the work of 
destruction, also the butt end of a musket, and a man's hat, which 
was found in the mill dam. 

James Sands was next called, who proved the finding of most of 
the articles contained in the bag produced by Mr. Cartwright, on 
the morning after the attack. 
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James Wilkinson found a bag in the mill dam, on the morning of 
the attack about five o'clock, witness picked up some of the in- 
struments produced by Mr. Cartwright, near the mill, some of 
them were found in the inside of the mill. 

William Hall (informer) stated that he was a cropper, remem- 
bered the Saturday on which Mr. Cartwright's mill was attacked ; 
witness worked at John Wood's at Longroyd Bridge, near Hudders- 
field, none of the prisoners worked there; he knew Joshua 
Dickenson, who was a cropper, saw him about the middle of the 
day at John Wood's shop ; Sowden was there at the time, he came 
to bring powder and ball ; none of the prisoners were there ; he 
brought a good bit of powder, about a pint, and a good deal of 
ball ; the powder was in paper, and the bail in a little bag ; he also 
brought two or three ball cartridges ; gave him directions what to 
do, and in consequence of these directions he went to a field be- 
longing to Sir George Armitage ; he went with Smith and George 
Dyson, and overtook George Brook, of Lockwood ; got to Sir 
George's field about ten o'clock, found two or three score people 
collected when he got there ; remained there a good part of an 
hour, and during that time a number of other persons joined them ; 
could not state the number, but there was a good deal more than 
a hundred. Witness stated that before they left the field they 
called over the people, not by name but by numbers, each person 
answering when his number was called ; witness was No. 7 ; there 
was a man to put them in order. They were formed into com- 
panies ; witness was in the pistol company. Mellor and Thorpe 
were the men who formed them into a line ; there were two com- 
panies of pistol-men ; there was also a company of musket-men, 
which marched first, they were two deep and ten a breast ; witness 
was in the pistol company ; George Rigg and witness were ordered 
to go last and drive them up, and see that none went back. They 
all went in line over Hartshead Moor, and in this manner went to 
Rawfolds. Witness said they assembled at a place where there 
was an article called the Dumb-steeple. Witness said there were 
hatchet-men, and others who had sticks, and others who had 
nothing at all ; there were also hammers and mauls. When they 
got to Rawfolds, they were stopped and formed into lines thirteen 
abreast ; Mellor formed the musket company, and Thorpe formed 
the next company. The witness being desired to look at the bar, 
and point out the persons whom he saw there, named James Haigh, 
Jonathan Dean, John Ogden, James Brooke, John Brooke, John 
Walker, and John Hirst, he did not see Thomas Brook there. 
They formed into a line, and then advanced towards the mill. 
There was a good deal of firing from the inside of the mill; 
witness was amongst the last, when he got up to it they were break- 
ing the windows and doors ; heard Mellor call out, "The door is 
open." •' Fire at the bell ;" heard one call out, "There is a man 
shot, saw a man lying on the ground, did not know him. Witness 
Bred twice into the mill. The firing on both sides continued a 
considerable time. The door in the front vias cut through, but not 
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opened. Witness only saw one person on the ground ; when the 
firing ceased they got away as fast as they could ; he went through 
the beck in the direction of Hightown. Overtook James Dyson. 
Saw none of the prisoners going from the mill. Did not see any 
person without a hat. There was a hat brought to John Wood's 
shop by Thomas Brook, who told him to get it to the place it be- 
longed to, if he could, and referred him to George Mellor, as the 
person who would inform him to whom it belonged. Mellor told 
the witness that he did not know where he was until he got to 
Hightown, and that he called at Samuel Naylor's. Witness said 
he did not remember stopping on the road or any of the party 
stopping, nor heard them ask for anything on the road. Sir George 
Armitage's field, where they assembled, was about three miles from 
Mr. Cartwright's mill. 

Cross-examined by Mr. Williams : Witness said it was a pretty 
fair night for seeing, it was not very dark, and could known a man 
at a moderate distance, within a yard or two. He said he saw the 
prisoners in the field of Sir George ; does not know whether he saw 
them after, he saw them when they were standing together, not in 
ranks, and had not seen them before they got to this field, which 
was the place appointed for them to assemble at'. Witness knew 
Mellor and Thorpe before the day on which the attack was made ; 
witness said he had seen Haigh at a public house kept by Robinson, 
but did not desire a person of the name of Berry, or any other 
person to point out Haigh to him, and had never said that he did 
not know Haigh ; had known him before ; could distinguish a great 
many persons there by their voices ; saw the men he had spoken of 
in Sir George Armitage's field ; did not see them at the place where 
they halted. 

On his re-examination he said, that being ordered to see that 
none of the persons went back, he could state that only two persons 
left them, and they let them go because they were sick and would 
do them no good. 
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Continuation of the Trial of the Rawfolds 

Rioters. 

" Guilt is the source of sorrow ; 'tis the fiend— 
The avenging fiend— that follows ns behind 
With whips and stings."— Rowe. 

The next witness called was Joseph Drake, examined by Mr. 
Topping : He was a cloth dresser, and worked at the time of the 
attack on Mr. Cartwright's mill, at John Drake's. He went with 
John Walker and Jonathan Dean, from Jonathan Dean's house, set 
off about ten o'clock at night, had been acquainted with them some 
time. They were to meet in a field of Sir George Armitage's ; as 
they went, they overtook many persons going to the same place, but 
did not overtake any of the prisoners. When they arrived at the 
place of meeting they found a considerable number of persons 
collected, from one hundred and thirty to one hundred and fifty ; 
did not see any of the prisoners in Sir George's field. They were 
mustered in companies ; cannot say who it was that mustered them ; 
were called over by numbers and placed two by two. A good 
number of them had arms. Witness was in the pistol company ; 
did not know how many companies there might be. There were 
companies of musket men and pistol-men, there was also a company 
of hatchet-men ; when they were put in order they marched to Mr. 
Cartwright's mill. Witness did not go to the mill, but halted 
within about sixty yards of it. Never saw the prisoner Dean after 
they left Sir George Armitage's field ; but did not see him go away. 
Witness when he was at the place where they halted heard a good 
deal of firing, many of the 'party stopped behind. Witness had a 
pistol part of the way, but had not a pistol when they halted, he 
had then no arms. The main body proceeded to the mill ; the 
firing was loud, could not hear the breaking of the windows for the 
noise of the firing ; the firing continued from a quarter of an hour 
to twenty minutes. Dean had a hammer with him, and was 
solicited to go by John Walker, who had a pistol with him, and a 
smock-frock on; did not know James Haigh ; knew Thomas Brook, 
first saw him near Hightewn on their return. 1\ifc ^axyj \*e,wtoff 
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in different directions. Witness went towards Hightown ; Thomas 
Brook had nothing with him when he saw him ; had seen him 
before, his clothes were very wet. Witness thought he said he had 
been in the mill dam, and he was without hat. George Mellor was 
with him, they stopped at Samuel Naylor's, and a hat was borrowed 
there for Thomas Brook. Mellor was the person who borrowed 
the hat, and he went along with them ; they stopped at another 
place near Clifton, where they asked for some muffins and water ; 
a woman gave them some out of the window. The hat was de- 
livered to them by Samuel Naylor's wife. Witness knew John 
Ogden (another, of the prisoners) ; had known him before the nth 
of April ; met with him at Hightown after the attack ; had not seen 
him before ; he had a pistol with him and.nothing else ; he said he 
had been at the attack at the mill ; they parted with him before 
they got to Cowcliffe. 

Cross-examined by Mr. Brougham : He said it was a very dark 
night before they fell into ranks at Sir George Armitage's field ; 
the field was near a lane that occupied a considerable space ; it 
was also near a lane. that went up by the side of a wood ; remained 
there a quarter of an hour, it was then very dark. 

Benjamin Walker (the accomplice in the murder of Mr. Horsfall) 
stated that he was one of the party who went to Rawfolds mill on 
the night the attack was made upon it; he went with George 
Mellor, William Thorpe, and Thomas Smith (the unfortunate men 
who had been executed), to Sir George Armitage's field ; saw none 
of the prisoners there, nor before they got there ; he was No. 13 ; 
they were formed into divisions. Mellor's company was the first, 
and was chiefly armed with guns, the next company was armed 
with pistols. George Mellor had the command of the first com- 
pany, and Thorpe of the second. Saw the prisoner Jonathan Dean 
in going from Sir George Armitage's field, between that place and 
the spot where they halted ; it was nearly at the mill ; witness con- 
tinued in the first company armed with muskets ; there was a good 
deal of firing ; witness fired his piece. Witness saw Booth, who 
was wounded, and is since dead ; he did not see any other person 
wounded. Witness saw Jonathan Dean in his own house the 
morning the attack was over, about six o'clock in the morning ; he 
was in bed, and his hand was bleeding ; he told him he had got 
hurt, but did not tell him where ; said he had got hurt in the finger 
with a ship, but witness had no further conversation with him. 
Witness stated that as they returned they stopped at a place where 
they borrowed a hat for Thomas Brook (one of the prisoners) ; it 
was Hightown where they stopped. Thomas Brook told him he 
had lost his hat in the mill-goit ; he said he had fallen in ; his 
clothes were very wet. Saw John Walker between Sir George's 
close and where they halted near the mill ; he had a pistol with 
him, and saw him again some time after that. Saw James Haigh 
in the field of Sir George Armitage ; thought he had a maul ; saw 
no other of the prisoners there. Witness knows the village of 
Clifton ; they got some muffins there, which were %p*ea ^<eoOcri **. 
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woman ; was armed with a gun and pistol ; he gave the gun to 
Varley. Witness had a mask on that night, and some other persons 
were also disguised with masks. Mellor ordered him to burn his, 
which he did. The Counsel for the prisoners did not ask any 
questions of this witness. 

Joseph Sowden stated that he was a workman at John Wood's 
shop at Longroyd Bridge ; remembers the attack on Cartwright's 
mill. Witness knows Jonathan Dean and John Walker and the 
three Brooks. Witness never heard anything personally from them 
of what passed at Cartwright's mill ; never saw them for ten weeks 
after ; had some conversation with John Walker the beginning of 
the week following : the conversation happened at John Wood's 
shop ; he heard him say not directing. his discourse to witness, that 
he had a horse pistol ; that he was standing looking in at a window 
and a ball came through and struck the crown of his hat, and that 
he put his hand into the window, and fired his pistol at the place 
the flash proceeded from, and said, ** I was determined it should 
go if my hand went with it." Nothing further was said. Previous 
to the attack, Jonathan Dean and John Walker were the first that 
proposed the frame breaking system, in imitation of the frame- 
breaking at Nottingham, and who came with a person to request 
them personally to consult, contrive, and adopt plans for the 
destruction of machinery. Nothing at that time' was said about 
Mr. Cartwright's mill ; the application was first made in the way of 
solicitation, but afterwards in a threatening way. Nothing was 
said in his hearing about the intended attack on Mr. Cartwright's 
mill. Witness said, so far from approving of these proceedings, he 
always detested them. Witness never heard anything from Brook 
on the subject. 

Mr. Hullock : " Detesting as you did these proceedings, why did 
you not instantly give information of them V 

Sowden : " Because I did not conceive they would ever come to 
the pass they did." 

Mr. Hullock : " But when you found they had come to that pass, 
why did you not then inform ? Why should you conceal these 
enormities so long in your breast ?" 

Sowden : " I acted as every other person in the circumstances, 
and with my spirit would have acted." 

Mr. Hullock : " Pray,,sir, what kind of a spirit have v^u ?" 

Sowden : "A timid spirit." W 

Mr. Hullock : " But it seems you timidly at last gave way. How 
was it you at length summoned up courage to make a disclosure ?" 

Sowden : " When I was questioned upon oath, I was then 
obliged to speak the truth, and leave the circumstances." 

Witness stated that it was the 24th of October that he first dis- 
closed his knowledge of the circumstances he had given in evidence. 

Mary Brook lived at Clifton in April last ; remembered the night 

of the Rawfolds stir ; some persons came to the door that night, 

and asked to buy some bread ; she got up and gave them muffins 

and a pitcher of water through a pane that was broken, and they 
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gave her threepence for them. Witness did not see any of the 
persons. 

Mrs. Sarah Naylor lived at the top of Hightown, was a married 
woman ; remembered in the night of the attack on Cartwright's 
mill, that some persons called at her house and asked her to lend a 
man a hat, which she did ; did not know any of the persons who 
called at her house. 

Richard Tattersall practiced surgery, and lived at Lepton, which 
is about four miles and a half from Huddersfield ; remembered 
some person coming to his house on Sunday, the 12th ot April, and 
saw him again on the Tuesday following ; only saw him during the 
time he dressed his wound. Witness afterwards saw the same 
person at Mr. Radcliflfe's and knew him again. Witness was then 
asked to look at the bar and point him out, if he was there. 
Witness looked at the bar and pointed out James Haigh. The first 
time James Haigh came to his house was a]pout four o'clock ; he 
said he wanted a wound dressing. The wound was on the right 
shoulder, at the back part ; it was about an inch deep ; it was not a 
perforation, but an open wound. His shirt was bloody ; at the 
edge of the wound there was some lint ; the wound was more wide 
than deep, and was a largeish wound. Haigh said he came from 
Dalton, and the wound was occasioned by a stone. Witness said 
nothing to him, but dressed his wound ; it appeared to be a bruise, 
and it appeared as if it might have been done by a stone. It 
appeared to be a fresh wound ; sewed up at each end and in the 
middle, he took three stitches in the whole. Haigh did not tell his 
name. The Judge asked some questions to ascertain whether the 
wound was a perforation or an open wound, but the witness per- 
sisted in asserting that it was an open wound. 

Joseph Culpan lived at Penistone Green, in a lone house ; it was 
fourteen miles from Huddersfield ; knew a place called Dalton, 
which was about twelve miles from his house. Witness had a 
relation lived at Dalton, of the name of Ardron ; saw him in April 
last, he came to his house ? there was another person with him ; it 
was on the 15th of April between twelve and one at night. The 
witness was in bed. After some conversation, his wife and he got 
up, that they might lay down ; he had only one bed in the house. 
Witness said that the person who was with his relation was James 
Haigh. Witness thought that Haigh said lie had been hurt ; but 
the witness seemed extremely unwilling to give an account of what 
had passed. Witness said they got up about five o'clock in the 
morning, and after some trifling breakfast, set off with his relation, 
Ardron, to go to Ardron' s mother, who lived at Willow Bridge, 
leaving Haigh at his house. The purpose of their visit was to pre- 1 
pare for James Haigh going there. Haigh remained at witness's 
house until next day in the afternoon. Ardron' s mother lived about 
a mile from his house and thirteen from Dalton. No questions 
were asked of this witness by the prisoner's counsel. 

Thomas Atkinson went to James Haigh's house at Dalton, on. tba 
23rd of April to apprehend him ; found nobody rnVtafe^orosfe', ^Sbk» 
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were'some brewing vessels containing liquor which had been in a 
state of fermentation, but which had completely gone off. Witness 
found the door locked, and broke it. In consequence of some 
information, witness went to Tatter sail, the country surgeon, and 
from thence to Penistone, from Penistone to Ardron's mother, from 
thence to Wragby, and from Wragby to Methley, where he appre- 
hended James Haigh ; the distance from Methley to Dalton in a 
direct line was nineteen miles, but by the circuitous route he went 
was considerably more. Witness found him at his brother-in-law's ; 
he was wounded in the shoulder. Witness took him before a 
magistrate ; asked him no questions respecting the manner in which 
he was wounded. Witness stated that the prisoner's shirt was 
taken off at Mr. Radcliffe's, who gave him one of his. The shirt 
being shown to Major Gordon, he stated it as his opinion, that the 
rent had been made by a musket-ball ; James Haigh heard this, but 
made no observations upon it. The shirt had been mended, the 
prisoner said by his wife ; it was produced in court. 

Mr. Michael Bentley stated, that he remembered, seeing the 
prisoner, James Haigh, in April last ; saw him first at the witness's 
own house, where he shaved him ; it was the day before he was 
taken up — on Sunday, witness said he appeared to be hurt in the 
shoulder, he thought it was the left shoulder ; witness asked him no 
questions about his wound, but he asked him if he was one of the 
Ludds, to which he gave him no sort of an answer. 

Mr. Allison, the solicitor, was called upon to prove the examin- 
ation of Jonathan Dean, but it appearing that some expectation had 
been held out to him that it might be for his advantage to make a 
disclosure. Mr. Park said he would give it up. 

The examination of John Hirst being proved, was put in and 
read, in which he admitted he went to Rawfolds, and heard some 
firing. 

. Mrs. Fanny Mills knew James Brook, one of the prisoners, and 
lived near him ; a window only parted the two doors. After the 
morning of the attack on Mr. Cartwright's mill, witness said she 
saw nothing particular, but a deal of whispering. James Brook 
was telling a very sorrowful tale, as she could tell by the motion of 
his hands. There were many of the shearmen going to and from 
the house ; they were men who worked at their shop. Witness 
knew that if she went in they would give over talking ; hung back, 
and heard James Brook say, " Of all the dismal dins that ever man 
heard, it was the most dismal ; they might hear it for half a mile ; 
and he would be clammed (hungered) to death before he would be in 
such a stir." 

On the prisoners being called upon for their defence, James 
Haigh and Jonathan Dean said they were not guilty, but left their 
defence to their counsel. John Ogden said he was never in com- 
pany with them. James Brook said he was not in the affair. 
Thomas Brook said he was never at the place ; and John Brook 
and John Hirst repeated that they were not guilty. 
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CHAPTER XXVI. 




Defence of the Rawfolds Rioters. 

" Ranging tbe waste of desolate despair 
Start any hope.— Southern. 

The following witnesses were examined on the part of the 
prisoners : — 

Abram Berry stated that he knew James Haigh, that he was in 
his company shortly after the last York Assizes, at a public-house 
kept by a person of the name of Robinson ; a person whom he did 
not know, but who said his name was Hall, asked him. — [The Court 
here said, unless the witness could state that the person who so 
accosted him was the William Hall who had been examined on the 
part of the prosecution, it could not be received as evidence,] 
William Hall and a number of other persons were brought into 
court, and he was desired to point out the person with whom he had 
that conversation, but the witness after looking at them, said he 
could not point him out. 

Thomas Ellison said he was a woolstapler, and lived at Lock- 
wood ; knew the prisoner James Brook, who lived with his father at 
Lockwood ; remembered the affair of Mr. Cartwright's mill ; re- 
mained at Huddersfield until nine o'clock, and on his return 
stopped at a tavern called the Spring Gardens, where he remained 
until half-past ten o'clock ; from thence to his own house was rather 
more than a quarter of a mile. In his way home he saw the 
prisoner ; had some conversation with him ; overtook him opposite 
his own house as he was going home ; this was about a quarter past 
twelve o'clock. Had known James Brook all his life, and there was 
not a man in Lockwood had a better character. Lockwood was 
about seven or eight miles from Cartwright's mill. Had some talk 
with him. Witness was here asked by Mr. Park whether Mr. 
Blackburn, attorney, had not communicci!.ccl to him some particular 
of the trial. Witness said he had not; Yia&*fcfcxi\fo.^^£epi«\^ 
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but the only question he put to him was, whether all the witnesses 
were forthcoming. 

George Armitage lived at Lockwood ; remembered the evening of 
the nth of April ; was down at Huddersfield, returned at nearly 
twelve o'clock ; saw the> last witness Thomas Ellison. Witness 
called upon James Brook at his father's house ; got there some time 
near twelve o'clock ; saw James Brook sitting near the fire and had 
some talk with him, his father called out to him. Rawfolds mill is 
about eight miles from Lockwood. Witness heard of the attack on 
Rawfolds mill the next morning. 

Witness, on his cross-examination, said, he did not hear of the 
attack before he went to bed. Had seen Thomas Ellison at 
Huddersfield ; he repeated that James Brook was sitting by the 
fire-side, and remembers looking at the clock, and it wanted five 
minutes to twelve o'clock ; it was within five minutes of twelve ; he 
recollected ; it from the circumstance of hearing of the attack on 
Rawfolds mill next morning. Nothing occurred till he was sum- 
moned to York to draw his attention to it. 

Hannah Tweedle knew Fanny Mills ; lived very near her ; heard 
her say she was determined to have the Brooks distressed be/ore 
they came from that place, and that some of them must be hanged 
before they left York. This finished the defence of James Brook. 

John Ellis worked for Thomas Brook in the spring of last year ; 
worked for him at the period of the attack on Cartwright's mill. 
Thomas Ellerman and John Vickerman were working upon his 
premises at the same time. Thomas Brook did not work at the 
shear-board ; they were very busy at this time ; saw his master in 
the evening of that day in which the attack was made ; he worked 
until his master came to the shop and said it was nearly twelve 
o'clock ; he then went into the house and drew his wages, and then 
the clock struck twelve. 

Cross-examined by Mr. Park : He said there was at that time no 
scarcity of work at Lockwood, they were busy ; the persons he had 
mentioned and himself were the only persons then employed by 
the prisoner ; cannot remember any particular person coming into 
the shop in the course of the evening ; received a one pound note, 
this was the sum he usually drew ; Saturday was the customary 
pay-day. Much time was consumed in questioning the witness as 
to a number of minute circumstances, whether the children were 
up, where they slept, where the wages were paid, who was paid 
first, to which his answers were rather confused and inconsistent. 
He said he had been working upon a piece of plain cloth, but 
could not recollect the colour of it. In answer to a question from 
the bench, he said he had been working the whole day except 
when he went to his dinner. 

Richard Lee knew John Walker of Longroyd Bridge; had lived 

with him nearly six years, lived with him in April last ; went home 

between eight and nine in the evening of the attack on Rawfolds 

mill ; remained at home the whole night. John Walker came in 

between ten and eleven at night; vrtieu \ie caxaa uome, went to 
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fetch two barrows of coals from Hannah Blakey's, it was then about 
eleven o'clock ; Joseph Walker went with him for the coals ; when 
they got the coals it was turned eleven o'clock. John Walker then 
shaved Joseph Walker who then went to his house. John Walker 
slept in the lower part of the house and he slept in the chamber 
over it. Witness in the course of the night occasionally heard him 
cough and snore in bed. Nothing material came out on his cross- 
examination. In answer to a question from the Judge, he said that 
Joseph Walker came in about ten o'clock, and waited until John 
Walker came in to shave him, there was no one else in the house ; 
there was no other person in the house except his wife, who told 
him they wanted coals ; John Walker asked Joseph Walker to go 
with him for the coals. 

Joseph Walker lived at Huddersfield ; remembered the stir at 
Rawfolds mill ; was at Lockwood the night before ; got there about 
half-past ten at night. The prisoner, John Walker, asked him to 
assist him in getting a few coals from J. Blakey's ; the wife's name 
was Hannah ; fetched two barrows from Blakey's, who lived about 
two hundred yards from John Walker's. John Walker afterwards 
shaved him, and he left his house twenty minutes before twelve. 
When he got to Huddersfield he heard the town clock strike twelve. 
When he got to his own door, saw Richard Lee in the prisoner's 
house. 

Cross-examined by Mr. Topping : Lockwood is better than half a 
mile from Huddersfield ; there were barbers in Huddersfield, but 
he always went to John Walker's to be shaved. When he got there 
he was sat in his chair and strapping his razor ; went for the coals 
before he was shaved. 

Hannah Blakey stated that her husband was a mason, and that 
she sold coals ; knew the prisoner John Walker ; remembered 
Rawfolds stir ; saw the prisoner on that night come to fetch two 
barrows of coals ; Joseph Walker was with him ; it was some time 
about eleven o'clock. 

On her cross-examination, she said she was sure it was that night ; 
always recollected that it was that night, because the next morning 
she heard of the affair at Rawfolds mill. She also remembered 
from putting the coals down on a slate ; did not pay for them. 
Never lent the prisoner a smock-frock in her life, or ever lent one 
in her life to Drake. Witness repeated that she had always kept it 
in her recollection that it was the night of Rawfolds stir In 
answer to questions from the Judge, she said John Walker had 
always bought his coals from her ever since she begun of selling ; 
that they fetched them when they wanted them, sometimes on 
Saturdays, and sometimes on other days, but did not take any 
particular notice of any except the night she had spoken of, which 
she always kept in her recollection. This witness finished the 
defence as far as the above was concerned. A number of witnesses 
were then called, who spoke of all the prisoners as honest, 
industrious, and peaceable men. 
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SUMMING UP. 

Mr. Justice Le Blanc then summed up the evidence with his 
usual accuracy and precision. He stated that this indictment was 
formed on a statute of George III, made to supply the omission of 
a former act. By this act it was made a capital offence to demolish 
any Water, Wind-mill, or mill of any other description, that was, 
or might be in future, erected ; and it was also made a capital 
offence to begin to demolish any such mill. There would, there- 
fore, be two questions for the jury to determine. First, whether 
the evidence given in the trial, and which he should recapitulate, 
satisfied them that there was a beginning to demolish the mill. A 
mere breaking of the windows would not constitute that offence; 
but they would consider whether the breaking of the frames of the 
windows, and the instruments that were used, did noc denote an 
intention to destroy the mill, and whether they had or not, in fact, 
begun to carry this intention into effect ? If they determined this 
question in the affirmative, and which he could not state to be one 
in which there could be much doubt, they would then have to say 
whether all the prisoners, or any of them, were present at this 
attack. Nor would it be necessary in this enquiry to make out any 
specific acts of violence committed by any of the prisoners, because 
every person present on such an occasion, and who thereby con- 
tributed to the general strength of the party, was in law equally 
guilty with those who might individually do the acts of violence 
alleged to have been done. 

His Lordship, after stating the law with reference to the evidence 
of accomplices, and the degree of credit to which it was entitled, 
proceeded to recapitulate the evidence, making those observations 
which naturally arose from the facts related by the different 
witnesses. 

His Lordship, in the course cf his observations, spoke in warm 
terms of the firmness and spirit evinced by Mr. Cartwright, in the 
defence of his property, and that it was an example worthy of 
being followed by ^every person placed in similar circumstances ; 
and which would prove the most effectual and speedy method of 
suppressing all tumults and outrages of this description. By this 
spirited conduct, the assailants were driven away without accom- 
plishing their object. It remained for the Jury to consider whether 
they had not begun to demolish the mill. 

His Lordship, having finished his observations as to the subject 
matter of the offence, proceeded to comment on the evidence, as it 
applied to the cases of the respective prisoners, noticing parti- 
cularly those facts which confirmed the testimony of the accom- 
plices ; of these were the wound in the shoulder of James Haigh ; 
the wound in the hand of Jonathan Dean ; and the circumstance of 
Thomas Brook having lost his hat, stated by one of them, and his 
being seen without one, and having one borrowed for him in their 
return after the attack. 

His .Lordship then went through the witnesses called to establish 
an a/Mi on the part of the prisoners, and particularly on the dis- 
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crepancy between the evidence of Richard Hill and Joseph Walker, 
called to prove an alibi for John Walker ; and on the inconsistencies 
of John Ellis, with respect to Thomas Brook. 

His Lordship concluded with recommending the jury to weigh 
the evidence with serious deliberation ; to consider its application 
to the different prisoners, and if they saw room for it, to make a 
discrimination between them. If they thought the evidence in- 
sufficient to convince them that any of the prisoners were concerned 
in the attack, they would in that case acquit them ; and if on the 
contrary, they thought it fully sufficient to satisfy them, weighing 
the evidence in favour of the prisoners, that they were all present 
at the attack, it would in such case be their duty to find them all 
guilty. 

The Jury retired out of court at six o'clock, and in an hour re- 
turned into court, and pronounced James Haigh, Jonathan Dean, 
John Ogden, Thomas Brook, and John Walker, Guilty ; and 
acquitted James Brook, John Brook, and John Hirst. 
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The Sentences. 

" When a man's life is in debate 
The Judge can ne'er too long deliberate."— Dkyden. 

" Though Justice be thy plea, consider this— 
That in the course of Justice none of us 
Should see salvation.' —Shakespeare. 

Perhaps the most notable thing about the trials of the Luddites 
is the course pursued by the counsel of detailing minutely what 
they were prepared to make clear by the evidence at their com- 
mand. This was carried to an unusual extent and must be regarded 
as at variance with the principles of justice. If counsel were per- 
mitted to furnish explanatory notes of the evidence as was done in 
the cases of these unhappy men, statements might be interpreted 
in such a manner as to entirely misrepresent the meaning of the 
witnesses. 

The reader will also notice that the alibis set up in some of the 
cases, especially in that of the Halifax Luddites, were treated in a 
rather irregular manner. The Jury seem to have heard them and 
then to have dismissed the evidence given in their support entirely 
from their minds apparently as unworthy of investigation. If they 
really thought the witnesses in support of these alibis were not to 
be believed, and that they had deliberately conspired to deceived 
the Court, they ought to have been proceeded against. 

At the conclusion of the trials, on Tuesday, the 12th of January, 

Mr. Park, addressing the bench, said : — " My Lords, there are still 

remaining in your calendar, seventeen persons, who stood capitally 

indicted for different offences. Upon looking through a list of their 

cases, with all the accuracy in my power, assisted by my learned 
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friends, I discover that three of the ringleaders in all those offences 
have already suffered the penalty of the law ; two others of those, 
who are involved in some of these indictments, have also been 
capitally convicted ; I will not state their names because I wish to 
create no prejudice. I further observe, that two others of those 
persons were acquitted on a former trial, on Saturday night. I do 
not think that that ought to influence my judgment upon the pre- 
sent occasion, so as to render it my duty to put them upon their 
trial again ; but inasmuch as I consider that those whose cases 
remain, including the two who were acquitted on Saturday night, 
have been, to a considerable degree, the dupes of designing persons, 
and that they have been led on by the five persons to whom I have 
alluded, I am in hopes that I shall not be doing wrong, in permit- 
ting them to be discharged on giving bail to appear at any time, 
when called upon by the crown. And I do assure your Lordships, 
that if they conduct themselves as honest, industrious subjects, 
they shall never be called upon ; and I trust that I shall 
very materially benefit this country by the course I have taken, and 
that this lenity and forbearance on the part of the crown, (for so 
the prisoners must consider it) will have a powerful effect upon 
their minds." 

The seventeen prisoners alluded to, were accordingly discharged, 
upon bail, to answer the indictments when required. 

Mr. Baron Thompson then proceeded to pass sentence upon the 
prisoners convicted, beginning with the minor offences. 

Mr. Baron Thompson : '* John Eaden, John Baines, the elder, 
Charles Milner, John Baines, the younger, William Blakeborough, 
and George Duckworth, you, the several prisoners at the bar, have 
been convicted of an offence, which the wisdom of the legislature 
has made a felony. You, John Eaden, and John Baines, the elder, 
are convicted of having administered to different persons an unlaw- 
ful oath, an oath tending to bind the persons taking it, and intended 
that it should so bind them, to join in a society of persons to dis- 
turb the public peace, binding them to secrecy in that association, 
and never to declare what they should know respecting that con- 
federacy. You, the other prisoners at the bar, have been convicted 
of being present, aiding and consenting to the administering of 
that unlawful oath, by the prisoner John Baines, the elder, and 
your offence is of the same degree as that ot the men who actually 
administered that oath. 

" In the course of the very serious investigations about which we 
have been so long employed in this place, it has but too plainly 
appeared what nave been the dreadful effects of such oaths so 
taken. They certainly have been the means of inducing many un- 
wary persons to enter into these illegal associations, and of which 
engagements .in support of them, has been such as we have un- 
fortunately witnessed in the evidence laid before us in the course 
of the enquiries; they have tended to the disturbance of the 
public peace in the most populous manufacturing part of this 
county ; they have induced large bodies of taetv to ^£J^ \^ "Safe 
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most tumultuous proceedings, to attack the houses, plunder the 
property, begin to demolish the mills, and to destroy the machinery 
employed in those mills— nay they have had the effect of going 
much further, and have even induced persons to proceed to the 
horrid crime of murder. Strictly speaking, the administering of 
those oaths does not make you in law accessories to those offences, 
but still they must lie heavy upon your consciences, if you have any 
sense of right or wrong left. 

"You, John Eaden, seem to have been long practised in so ad- 
ministering these oaths. To the person to whom you administered 
it, you gave instructions to get that oath by heart, that he might 
qualify himself to be the administrator of it ; and to a person who 
called upon you shortly after you had so administered that oath, 
you fully explained to what it was intended to bind the parties, not 
scrupling to admit that the intention of it was to overturn the very 
government of this country. 

** You, John Baines, the elder, have made it your boast that your 
eyes have been opened for three-and-twenty years, and you 
also declared your sentiments with respect to government, 
and with respect to no government, plainly, according to 
what we have collected from the evidence, preferring anarchy 
and confusion to order and subordination in society. Such 
is the offence of which you, the prisoners at the bar, stand con- 
victed, and the punishment which the legislature has provided for 
that offence is certainly not a severe one, if it is considered only 
what a profanation of religion it is ; such a daring appeal to the 
Almighty to witness your desperate engagements, as well as the 
horrid consequences that follow from it. If the offence committed 
by one of you, that is, John Baines, the elder, of administering this 
oath, had been committed only two days later than it was, the 
administering of that oath would have amounted to a capital felony ; 
for the legislature, seeing that the punishment was hardly sufficient 
for offences of such magnitude, have enacted, that to administer 
any such oaths, whereby a person is held bound to commit any 
murder or other capital felony, shall itself amount to a capital 
oftence ; that act of parliament, however, did not take place till a 
day after you had committed the offence. 

" Under all these circumstances, we feel it our duty to pronounce 
that judgment upon you which the law has provided, and in the 
extreme in which it is provided. The judgment of the court upon 
you, the prisoners at the bar, is, that you be severally transported 
beyond the seas for the term of seven years." 



The unhappy persons capitally convicted, fifteen in number, 
were then brought up for judgment. The bar, though a large one, 
was insufficient to contain the whole, and a seat in front- of it was 
cleared of the spectators, that all the prisoners might stand at once 
in view of the Judges, and a more painful and distressing scene was 
never witnessed. The prisoners were all young and in the prime of 
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life, and of respectable appearance, 'many of them particularly 
good-looking men. 

They were placed in the following order : — John Swallow, John 
Batley, Joseph Fisher, John Lumb ; Job Hey, John Hill, William 
Hartley, James Hey ; Joseph Crowther, Nathan Hoyle ; James 
Haigh, Jonathan Dean, John Ogden, Thomas Brook, and John 
Walker. The last five were convicted of an attack on Mr. Cart- 
wright's mill at Rawfolds, and beginning to demolish the same. 

The Clerk of Arraigns then enquired of the several prisoners, in 
the solemn language of the law, why judgment of death should not 
be awarded against them ? who each entreated that their lives 
might be spared. 

Baron Thompson and Mr. Justice Le Blanc having put on the 
symbol of the awful sentence they were about to pass, Baron 
Thompson addressed these unhappy men in nearly the following 
terms : — 

"You, John Swallow, &c. — [his Lordship here repeated the 
names of all the prisoners, in the order we have stated them,] — the 
unhappy prisoners at the bar, stand convicted of various offences, 
for which your lives are justly forfeited., 

" You have formed part of a desperate association of men, who, 
for a great length of time, have disturbed the peace in the West- 
Riding of- this county ; you have formed yourself into bodies, and 
proceeded to the most alarming outrages. The cause of your first 
associating appears to have been the use of machinery in the 
woollen manufacture, by which you apprehended that the quantity 
of labour would be diminished ; but a grosser delusion could not 
have been practised upon you. In the attainment of this you have 
proceeded to the greatest extremities. 

Your first object seems to have been the possession of fire-arms ; 
and though some of you seem to have confined your depredations 
to this object, others of you have taken, by terror, force, and 
violence, property of every description. 

" You. the prisoners, Job Hey, John Hill, and William Hartley, 
do not appear, indeed, to have taken anything but arms ; but you 
went armed and disguised ii\ the night-time, and created great 
terror and alarm. James Hey, Joseph Crowther, and Nathan 
Hoyle, have been convicted of robbing in a dwelling house, and 
putting the persons therein in great fear. You have all of you been 
convicted on evidence the most satisfactory." 

His Lordship, then particularly addressing the last five prisoners, 
said : — " You have been convicted of one of the greatest atrocities 
that was ever committed in a civilized country ; you have been long 
practised ; you had formed yourselves into companies commanded 
by different leaders, and armed with guns, with pistols, with axes, 
and other weapons of offence and mischief, you marched in 
military array to the mill of Mr. Cartwright, which you afterwards 
begun to pull down ; you kept up a dreadful fire for some time ; 
others of you begun the woik of destruction, and you were evidently 
bent on the worst of mischief, intending, doubtless, to demolish. iV\a 
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machinery. This attack was accompanied by cries and exclam- 
ations. 

" The courage and resolution displayed in the defence of the mill, 
were successful in repelling your attack ; but two of your wretched 
companions paid the forfeit of their lives. It was this defeat that 
afterwards instigated some of your companions to the more atro- 
cious crime of deliberate murder, and the persons immediately 
concerned in that murder have suffered the penalty which the law 
inflicts ; and a similar fate is about to await you, the prisoners at 
the bar. 

" The jury who tried you, recommended one of you, John Lumb, 
to mercy ; they thought they saw grounds for discriminating be- 
tween his case and that of the other prisoners included in the same 
charge. On this ground it is possible that mercy may be extended 
towards him, and that his life may be spared. For the rest of you, 
I wish I could have discovered any grounds for mitigating your 
sentence ; but this I have not been able to do. It is of infinite 
importance to society that no mercy should be shewn you ; it is of 
importance that your sentence should be speedily carried into 
effect ; and it is but right to tell you, that you have but a very short 
time to remain in this world ; and 1 trust, that not only those who 
now hear me, but all, without those walls, to whom the tidings of 
your fall may come, will be warned by your fate, and avoid those 
fatal steps which have conducted you to it ; for they may rest 
assured that, when once engaged in lawless enterprises, it will be 
impossible for them to say ' Hitherto will I go, but no further ;' 
and that they will go on till death will, sooner or later, overtake 
them in the shape of punishment. 

" Prisoners, — I would texhort you to set about the great work- of 
repentance, and to make your peace with God ; and that, feeling 
convinced of your crimes, you will make a full confession of them, 
as the only reparation you can make to society, and that you will 
give yourselves up to the admonitions cf the Rev. Clergyman whose 
office it is to prepare you for your awful change ; and God grant, 
that, by worthily bewailing your sins, and sincerely forsaking them, 
you may find mercy of the Lord. 

" Prisoners, — hear the sentence which the laws of man award 
against your crimes. That sentence of the law is, and this court 
doth award it — That you be taken hence to the place from whence 
you came, and from thence to the place of execution, and that you 
severally be hanged by the neck until you are dead, and may 
Almighty God have mercy upon your souls." 

One of the prisoners fell into a fit during the time the Judge was 
addressing them ; and when he came to that part of his address in 
which he spoke of the certainty and near approach of their execu- 
tion, involuntary groans of anguish burst from several ot the 
prisoners. The scene was inexpressibly painful. 

The Judges, before they left York, ordered for execution fourteen 
of these unhappy persons, on Saturday, the 16th of January. 
Lumb was the person respited. 
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Execution of the Luddites. 

"O God ! it Is a fearful thing 
To see the human soul take wing."— Btron. 

We now approach the last awful scene of this tragical assize. 
After sentence of death had been passed upon the persons con- 
victed of making the attack on Mr. Cartwright's mill at Rawfolds, 
and of stealing arms, all of them (except John Lumb, to whom 
mercy was extended,) were removed to the condemned ward, and 
their behaviour in that place w.as very penitent. They confessed 
they had offended against the laws of God and of their country, 
but on the subject of the offence for which the sentence of death 
was passed upon them, they were unanimously silent and reserved. 
All of them, except one, tacitly confessed that they were guilty of 
the crimes of which they stood convicted, and when they were 
asked if any of them could say they were not guilty, they all 
remained silent, except James Haigh and Nathan Hoyle, the former 
of whom said, " I am guilty," and the latter, " I am innocent." 
This was the day before the execution : but Hoyle did not make 
any declaration to that effect when brought to the platform. Their 
minds for the most part had attained a wonderful degree of com- 
posure, except the mind of John Ogden : he appeared for some 
time to be much disturbed, but on the question being put to him 
whether his agitation arose from any discovery he had to make, and 
with the weight of which his conscience was oppressed, he answered 
no, his agitation arose from the terrors of his situation. 

And here it seems proper to observe, that if any of these unfor- 
tunate men possessed any secret that it might have been important 
to the public to know, they suffered it to die with them. Their 
discoveries were meagre in the extreme. Not one of them im- 
peached any of his accomplices, nor did they state, as migjvt 
reasonably have been expected, where \iie defcot ol ^x\as», va. •<&& 
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collection of which some of them had been more practically en- 
gaged, was to be found. When interrogated on this point, some of ' 
them disclaimed all knowledge of the place, and others said 
Benjamin Walker, the informer against 4 Mellor, Thorpe, and Smith, 
could give the best information about the arms, as he had been 
present at most of the depredations. On the question being put to 
them whether they knew who were concerned in the robbery of a 
mill (not Rawfolds) near Cleckheaton, James Hey said " I and 
Carter, the informer, were present at that robbery." It was ob- 
served to James Hey, that it was very extraordinary that he who 
had had the advantage of a religious education, his father being of 
the Methodist Society, should have come to such a disgraceful 
situation ; to which he replied, in a manner that shewed that his 
vices, however flagrant, had not extinguished in his bosom the 
feelings of filial affection, " I hope," said he, " the son's crimes will 
never be imputed to his father." • 

The principal part of these ill-fated men were married and had 
families. William Hartley, the poor tailor, with whose pitiful case 
the reader will be familiar, left seven children ; their mother, 
happily for herself, having died as we have narrated about half-a- 
year before. On the morning before the execution, the eldest 
daughter of Hartley obtained permission to visit her wretched 
parent, when a scene took place which we will not attempt to 
describe. The heart-broken father wished to have been spared the 
anguish of this parting interview, but the importunate entreaties of 
his child at last prevailed, and they met to take a long farewell, 
never again to be repeated in this world. What must be the feel- 
ings of an affectionate father, (for such, in this trying moment he 
appears to have shewn himself,) when, though standing on the 
brink of eternity, he declines to see a darling child ! How great 
an aggravation of his punishment must those parting pangs have 
inflicted, and how loud an admonition does this melancholy inci- 
dent suggest to the fathers of families, against entering into com- 
binations which may place them in the same inexpressibly afflictive 
situations ! It was Hartley's particular request that the public 
should be informed of the number and unprovided situation of his 
orphans. 

At eleven o'clock on Saturday morning, the Under Sheriff went 
to demand the bodies of John Ogden, Nathan Hoyle, Joseph 
Crowther, John Hill, John Walker, Jonathan Dean, and Thomas 
Brook. They were all engaged in singing the following hymn : 

Behold the Saviour of mankind 

Nail'd to the shameful tree ! 
How vast the love that Him inclined 

To bleed and die for me ! 

Hark, how He groans ! while nature shakes, 

And earth's strong pillars bend : 
The temple's veil in sunder breaks ; 
The solid marbles rend. 
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Tis done ! the precious ransom's paid ; 

" Receive my soul/' He cries ; 
See where He bows His sacred head ! 

He bows His head, and dies ! 

But soon He'll break death's envious chain, 

And in full glory shine : 
O Lamb of God! was ever pain, 

Was ever love, like Thine. 

* 

One of them dictated the hymn in a firm tone of voice ; and in this 
religious service they continued on their way to the platform, and 
for some time after they had arrived at the fatal spot. They then 
joined the ordinary with great fervency in the prayers appointed to 
be read on such occasions ; and after that gentleman had taken his 
final leave of them, ejaculations to the throne of mercy rose from 
every part of the crowded platform. 

Joseph Crowther, addressing himself to the spectators, said, 
" Farewell, lads ;" another whose name we could not ascertain, 
said, "lam prepared for the Lord ;" and John Hill, advancing a 
step or two on the platform, said, " Friends, all take warning by 
my fate ; for three years I followed the Lord, but about a year since 
I began to fall away, and fell by little and little, and at last I am 
come to this ; persevere in the ways of goodness, and O ! take 
warning by my fate." The executioner then proceeded to the dis- 
charge of his duty, and the falling of the platform soon after, 
forced an involuntary shriek from the vast concourse of spectators 
assembled to witness this tremendous sacrifice to the injured laws 
of the country. 

The bodies, having remained suspended for the usual time, were 
removed, and while the place of execution was yet warm, the 
remaining seven, namely, John Swallow, John Batley, Joseph 
Fisher, William Hartley, James Haigh, James Hey, and Job Hey, 
were led, at half-past one o'clock, from their cell to the fatal stage ; 
their behaviour, like that of their deceased confederates, was con- 
trite and becoming. ■ James Haigh expressed deep contrition for 
his offences. John Swallow said he had been led away by wicked 
and unprincipled men, and hoped his fate would be a warning to 
all, and teach them to live a life of sobriety and uprightness. 
They all united in prayer with an earnestness that is seldom 
witnessed in the service of devotion, except in the immediate 
prospect of death. A few moments closed their mortal existence, 
and placed them at the bar differing from all earthly tribunals in 
this infinitely important particular — here, owing to the imperfectness 
of human institutions, repentance, though sincere, cannot procure 
forgiveness; — there, we have the authority of God himself for 
saying, the cries of the contrite and broken-hearted shall not be 
despised. " Charity hopeth all things." 

The criminal records of Yorkshire do not, perhaps, afford an 
instance of so many victims having been offered, in one day.* to the 
injured laws of the country. The scene vias m«K£TO^^i wafafck.* 
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and the large body of soldiers, both horse and foot, who guarded 
the approach to the castle, and were planted in front of the fatal 
tree, gave to the scene a "peculiar degree of terror, and exhibited 
the appearance of a military ^execution. The spectators, particu- 
larly in the morning, were unusually numerous.and their behaviour 
on both occasions, was strictly decorous and becoming. 

SUMMARY OF ALL THE PRISONERS. 

The following is the result of the special Commission opened at 
York, on Saturday the 2nd of January, and which finished on 
Tuesday, Janlbary 12th, 1813. The calendar contained the names 
of sixty-six persons, charged with offences connected with disturb- 
ances in the West-Riding of this county. Of this number, 
eighteen had been capitally convicted, of whom three were 
executed on Friday the 8th, and fourteen on Saturday the 16th of 
January, and one reprieved. Six had been convicted of simple 
felony, and sentenced to be transported for seven years. Seven 
had been acquitted ; seventeen, against whom bills of indictment 
had been found for capital offences, had been discharged on bail ; 
fifteen discharged by proclamation ; and one indicted for a mis- 
demeanor, discharged on finding sureties to try his traverse at the 
next assizes. 

George Mellor, William Thorpe, and Thomas Smith, were con- 
victed of murder, and executed on Friday, the 8th of January. 

John Swallow, John Batley, Joseph Fisher, Job Hey, John Hill, 
William Hartley, James Hey, Joseph Crowther, and Nathan Hoyle, 
were convicted of burglary and robbery in a dwelling-house, 
received sentence of death, and were executed on Saturday the 16th 
of January. 

James Haigh, Jonathan Dean, John Ogden, Thomas Brooke, and 
John Walker, capitally convicted of riotously assembling together, 
and with beginning to demolish a mill of Mr. Cartwright's, received 
sentence of death, and were executed on Saturday the 16th of 
January. 

John Baines the elder, John Baines t!he younger, Charles Milnes, 
William Blakeborough, George Duckworth, and John Eaden were 
convicted of administering oaths, and sentenced to seven years' 
transportation. 

John Schofield, the younger, charged with maliciously shooting ; 
Craven Cookson and Zachary Baines, charged with administering 
illegal oaths : John Hirst for being concerned in the attack on 
Rawfolds mill ; Joseph Brooke, David Moorhouse, and John Smith, 
for burglary, were acquitted. 

John Lumb, convicted of burglary, was reprieved, and afterwards 
the sentence was commuted to transportation for life. 

The following were discharged on bail, it being understood that 
they should never be called upon to appear so long as they should 
be of good behaviour: — 
James Varley, Joseph Thornton, George Brook (of Wooldale.) 
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George Beaumont, Abraham Armitage, Samuel Haigh, Benjamin 
Hinchliffe, John Taylor, Robert Fritton, Charles Thornton, James 
Brook, John Brook, George Brook, (of Dalton), George Lodge, and 
Joshua Schofield. 

James Starkey discharged on bail to enter and try his traverse at 
the next assizes. 

The following informers against whom no bills were preferred, 
were discharged by proclamation : — 

Joshua Haigh, Samuel Harling, John Shore, William Whitehead, 
Cornelius Hobson, Benjamin Sisswick, Thomas Green, William 
Hanson, Mark Hill, George Rigge, Charles Cockroft, John Walker, 
(of Salford), James Dyson, Benjamin Walker, and Joseph Carter 
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The " Nottingham Captain." 

" But who that chief ? His name on every shore 
Is famed and feared— they ask and know no more." 

Byron. 

Although the condition of the working population of this district 
was a little more tolerable in the year 1813 than it had been during 
the black year of the first Luddite risings, employment still re- 
mained scarce, provisions very dear, and taxation very heavy. 
Such being the case it is hardly to be wondered at that the mcbs of 
half-starved wretches often invaded the markets in large towns and 
compelled the dealers to sell their produce at prices that were 
within their reach. One of the most serious riots of this kind took 
place about the time the authorities were beginning to break into 
the Luddite organisation. The dealers in Leeds market were de- 
manding the astounding price of nine pounds per quarter for wheat, 
and a serious riot consequently occurred. Headed by a virago who 
assumed the title of " Ludy Ludd," the desperate populace 
furiously assailed the dealers in the market. Not contented with 
dictating the price at which wheat should be sold, they seized upon 
a considerable quantity and threw it about the streets. They then 
repaired to the works of a miller at Holbeck who had made himself 
obnoxious to them by what they considered to be unfair efforts to 
keep up the price and did considerable damage to his premises. 
The labouring classes of this district were indeed at this time in a 
most depressed and unhappy condition : they could with difficulty 
procure the necessaries of life, and the spirit of outrage need not 
therefore be wondered at, however we may condemn it. 

The record of the Luddite riots is a black and warning page in 
the social history of England. It is a melancholy picture of ignor- 
ance, of useless crime, and of cruel vengeance ; but we should be 
wanting in fairness if we did not take into consideration the social 
condition of the wretches who were, in many cases, goaded by 
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starvation to commit deeds they would have shrunk from in their 
calmer moments. The wholesale execution of the leaders seemed 
to crush the movement to a great extent in the West-Riding, but 
although it never afterwards made much headway, leaders being 
wanting and many of the better class of workmen holding aloof 
from them, still the movement was not finally crushed. The old 
spirit woke up upon occasions, and had not the lot of the labouring 
population become gradually better, Luddism would not have died 
out so soon. Agents of the organisations of the various towns in 
this locality, and also at Nottingham and other places, still flitted 
about and meetings were still held occasionally. The idea of a 
general rising to redress the grievances of the working classes con- 
tinued to be advanced by the Nottingham centre, and arms were 
collected with that object over a wide area, but the organisation 
proved again and again a rope of sand, and many, led away by the 
promise of the assistance of great bodies of working men from 
other localities which never came, found themselves deceived and 
utterly ruined. 

Perhaps the most formidable of these abortive risings took place 
about three years after Mellor and his companions had been 
hanged at York. The great war had ended at last, and the restless 
ruler of the French nation was safely chained on the barren rock of 
St. Helena. The nation was doubtless covered with glory, but 
France did not thank us for thrusting upon her her old imbecile 
line of kings. Byron, apostrophising the Duke of Wellington in 
one of his satirical poems, says, 

" I should be delighted to learn who, 
Save you and yours, have gained by Waterloo." 

Doubtless there was some gain to the aristocratic class who had 
combatted so fiercely against the Corsican parvenu, but to the work- 
ing population the result was loss, and loss only. The Corn Bill, 
which prevented foreign grain from coming to England so long as 
the price of wheat averaged under eighty shillings per quarter, had 
been passed amidst the execration of the starving populace, the 
House of Commons being protected from their fury by the bayonets 
of the soldiers during the discussions. The population of the 
manufacturing districts was also angry and restless. To drive this 
discontent to some tangible shape, Lord Liverpool sent among these 
ignorant, turbulent, but sincere men, spies, who were paid to urge 
them on to rebellion so that they might be dealt with by the sword 
and bayonet of the military. 

Of the " Nottingham Captain," Brandreth, who led the rising of 
1 817, very little positive seems to be known, but he was a man of 
great energy. This rising seems to have taken place on Sunday, 
the eight of June, 1817, on the borders of Derbyshire. On the 
morning of that day the parlour of the White Horse at Pentridge 
was taken possession of by a mob of about two score stalwart men. 
Near the window was seated the " Captain," a stern-looking man, 
in a brown great coat and grey trousers, who had ^\aa^ ^x^^* 25 ^ 
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before him. Next to him was a young man whose face would be 
familiar to the Luddites of the West-Riding, for this was the not- 
able George Weightman, the "Nottingham delegate," who attended 
the meeting of the St. Crispin -at Halifax, and many other gather- 
ings, to urge on a general rising. On the other side of Brandreth 
was another sanguine and notable leader who was afterwards 
hanged and beheaded. The Captain talks undisguised treason, 
declares that the Government is to be overthrown, and points out 
on his map the routes of the various armed bodies that are hasten- 
ing, he says, to the general rendezvous. " A cloud of men " are 
coming from the north, he states, and bodies from other quarters 
will, he states. " fall in " at various points he is tracing out on the 
map. Lists of pikes and guns are gone through and the readiness 
of the contingent in the immediate locality discussed, then 
Brandreth addresses them in a wild fashion, concluding with some 
rhymes composed by himself — 

" Every man his skill must try 
He must turn out and not deny ; 
No bloody soldier must he dread, 
He must come out and fight for bread ; 
The time is come you plainly see 
When Government opposed must be !" 

A missive is sent off to Nottingham by a trusty messenger, and 
leaders are called to whispered conferences with the chief, after 
which they leave the room to carry out their orders. " At Notting- 
ham," Brandreth promised, " there will be plenty of men and a 
hundred guineas for each of them. A band of music and thousands 
of friends will meet us at Sherwood forest ; the roofs of the 
churches we pass will furnish lead for bullets and at Nottingham 
there will be bread, beef, and half-a-pint of rum for every man." 
He then went on to announce that England and Scotland were to 
rise that night at ten o'clock, and "the northern clouds would 
come down and sweep all before them." 

The march of the little band which was to swell into such a grand 
army, according to the Nottingham captain, commenced. On their 
way they pressed farm labourers, pitmen, and ironworkers into 
their ranks, and cleared out the arms from the houses. After an 
episode at the B.utterly Iron Works where Brandreth found himself 
opposed, the rebel band made for Ripley Town-end, where they 
snouted as a signal for the Henge and Belper detachments to join 
them. At Langley Mill, a little further, they met George Weight- 
man returning from Nottingham. He reported that all was going 
on well ; the soldiers kept quiet in the barracks ; the town was in 
possession of their friends, and all they had to do was to march 
forward. 

A little before midnight, William Roper, keeper of the race 

course stand, three quarters of a mile from Nottingham, was 

returning from his home from the town, when to his amazement he 

saw a crowd of men armed with guns, pikes, &c, marshalled in 
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line. As he and another man were hurrying to escape, ten of them 
followed in pursuit. Roper and his friend managed to reach his 
house, but their pursuers followed and demanded arms at the 
closed door. Roper owned that he had some but told them that he 
would not deliver them up, and they then threatened to break down 
the door and take them by force. Roper threatened to blow out 
the brains of the first that entered. Brandreth, infuriated at this 
threat, shouted for the men with the fire arms to come forward. 
The men came, but they could not force the door. After a brief 
conference the band left the house, and marched on towards 
Nottingham. 

The news of the advancing host had reached Nottingham, and 
crowds of people congregated in the streets. The faces of the 
well-to-do classes wore a pale and anxious expression. As time 
passed on, however, and scouts brought in reports of the numbers, 
arms, and discipline of the " liberators " the confidence of the 
friends of the order grew stronger, and preparations were made for 
resistance. Mr. Robertson, a magistrate, rode early on the morn- 
ing of that day on the road the mob were said to be coming, to 
reconnoitre and ascertain whether they were really so numerous 
and so formidable as some alarmists reported. When about a • 
quarter of a mile from Eastwood he saw in the distance a body of 
working men, armed with pikes, guns, poles, and scythes, and 
turning his horse he galloped to the nearest barracks for the 
soldiers. With these he again advanced on the road, but the news 
of the coming troops appears to have gone before them. The 
people on the way informed them that the rioters were dispersing, 
and as the Hussars dashed through Eastwood they found the road 
littered with guns and pikes which the alarmed rioters had thrown 
down when they took their flight. At a short distance to the left they 
saw a band of thirty or forty labourers who were throwing away 
their rough arms and running for their lives. They captured a few 
and rode onwards. Beyond Eastwood they came on another body 
of armed men. Brandreth was at the head of these and was trying 
to put them in line and encourage them to march forward, but the 
men lost heart at the sight of the soldiers and fled in all directions. 
The Turners and several other insurgent leaders were taken 
prisoners, but Brandreth escaped and was not captured till more 
than a month after. George Weightman also escaped but was 
traced to Sheffield and was some time after taken into custody by 
the constables. 

The leader of this ill-started movement, Jeremiah Brandreth, 
alias John Cook, alias "The Nottingham Captain," was tried with 
about a score of the captured insurgents at Derby, on the 16th of 
October. Brandreth displayed a resolute and undaunted spirit 
during the proceedings, and the spectators were greatly impressed 
by his calm and collected manner. This feeling seems to have 
been shared by the counsel, the celebrated Denman, for he quoted 
apropos of Brandreth, Byron's well-known lines vcL\k& "Q«ws«s.V 
which were thought very applicable to t\te\Tt9NR%jsoNA&a&Kst. 
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" But who that chief ? His name on every shore 
Is famed and feared, they ask and know no more. 
With these he mingles not but to command — 

Few are his words, but keen his eye and hand. 

* » * . » 

His name appals the fiercest of his crew, 
And tints each swarthy cheek with sallower hue ; 
Still sways their souls with that commanding art 
That dazzles, leads, yet chills the vulgar heart. 
What is that spell, that thus his lawless train 
Confess and envy, yet oppose in vain ? 
What should it be that thus their faith can bind ! 
The power, the nerve, the magic of the mind ! 
Link'd with success — assumed and kept with skill 
That moulds another's weakness to his will — 
Wields with their hands— but still to these unknown, 
Makes even their mightiest deeds appear his own. 
Unlike the heroes of each ancient race, 
Demons in acts, but gods at least in face. 
In Conrad's form seems little to admire, 
' Though his dark eyebrows shades a glance of fire ; 

Robust but not Herculean — to the sight 
No giant frame sets forth his common height ; 
Yet on the whole, who paused to look again, 
Saw more than marks the crowd of common men. 
They gaze and marvel how, and still confess, 
That thus it is, but why they cannot guess. 
Sun burnt his cheek — his forehead high and full, 
The sable curls in wild profusion veil ; 
There breathe but few whose aspect could defy 
The full encounter of his searching eye ; 
There was a laughing devil in his sneer, 
That raised emotions both of rage and fear ; 
And where his frown of hatred darkly fell, 
Hope withering fled, and mercy sighed farewell !" 

The evidence against Brandreth, Turner, and Ludlam was too 
strong to be gainsaid, and they were all sentenced to death. 
Brandreth appears to have caused much excitement and aroused 
great curiosity throughout the country. To the last he maintained 
that he had fallen a victim to the machinations of Oliver, the 
Government spy, the same who had so nearly entrapped some of 
our local politicians at the gathering at Thornhill Lees. He would 
answer no questions likely to incriminate any one. As for himself 
he acknowledged he was responsible for any wrong committed, and 
hoped he should die as became a Christian He was at all times 
calm, and answered questions with a certain quick abruptness. 
The tones of his voice were deep and sonorous. He received 
visitors continuously, but he did not like to be made the object of 
idle curiosity. 
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The execution of Brandreth took place opposite Derby gaol a few 
days after the trial ; the law gave short shrift in those days. He • 
entered the prison chapel with his customary indifference of 
manner. Meeting Turner in the passage, he kissed him affection- 
ately, saying, "Well, we shall soon be above the sky, where there 
will be joy and glory for ever." 

" Yes," responded Turner, with enthusiasm, " there will be no 
sorrow there ; all will be joy and felicity." 

Brandreth said he had no fear of death. When he stood upon 
the scaffold he said, "God bless all but Lord Castlereagh." 
" This is all Oliver's work." 

"The Lord have mercy on my soul," cried Turner. 

Ludlam prayed for the king and for all within the realm, high 
and low, rich and poor. 

After the bodies had been suspended half an hour, the platform 
was covered with sawdust, and a i bench, block, two axes, and two 
sharp knives were placed upon it. The bodies were then cut down 
and placed on the bench and their heads on the block. The 
executioner then proceeded to chop off the heads of the criminals. 
As the head of the " Nottingham Captain " fell, he held it up to 
the three sides of the scaffold, and called out, " Behold the head of 
Brandreth, the traitor !" 

This he also did with the heads of Turner and Ludlam, and the 
three bodies were then placed in their coffins, their names being 
written on the lids with chalk, and they were deposited in a deep 
grave at St. Weyburgh's church. 

After this Luddism died out in Nottinghamshire and the adjoin- 
ing counties. Weightman was acquitted with thirty others, and 1 
we hear of him no more. 
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The Last Struggles of Luddism. 

" Last scene of all, 
That ends this strange eventful story."— Siiakespeakk. 

Our account of the trials of the principal Luddites has been 
necessarily condensed, and we have been obliged to confine our- 
selves to those of the prisoners who have figured in our narrative. 
% Had we given the trials of the whole of the prisoners, we should 
have simply wearied our readers without adding to the interest 
with which we know our history of those stirring times has been 
read. Of the seventeen who suffered the extreme penalty of the 
law, most were from this locality. At the time the Luddites were 
executed, the law had not come into existence requiring that the 
bodies of such criminals should be buried within the precints of 
the prison, and unless i'c was part of the sentence that the body of 
the culprit should be delivered over to the surgeons for "anatomiz- 
ation " — as was done in the case of Mary Bateman, the abominable 
person known as the ** Yorkshire witch," and many others — the 
corpse was given up to the relatives for interment. This appears 
to have been the case with the bodies of most of the culprits from 
Huddersfield and the neighbourhood, and there are many old 
people still living who remember the carts that contained the coffins 
passing through Millbridge on their way to that town. The 
vehicles were of course followed by crowds from this neighbour- 
hood, and when they arrived at the precincts of Huddersfield an 
immense number of people were waiting for the melancholy pro- 
cession. As might be expected, the excitement was intense and 
universal, both when the bodies arrived and at the funerals that 
followed, and the few aged people now living who were old enough 
at the time to remember the mournful scenes, speak of them as 
being unprecedented in their experience. Ksm \*a.N^ ^rea&j said 
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in a previous chapter, Luddism did not by any means die spark out 
when its leaders were put to death. The more ignorant and head- 
strong portion of that generation never indeed seems to have wholly 
lost the feeling, and it came again and again to the surface during 
the bitter days that followed the great war, when the unhappy 
wretches were confronted by the grim spectre of starvation. The 
intelligent portion of the working classes, however, became 
gradually alive to the advantages of machinery, and as the trade of 
the country revived, the unquiet spirit of Luddism was at last laid 
at rest. It is beyond all question that this result was materially 
hastened by the writings of the famous William Cobbett, which at 
this time became, widely diffused throughout the whole country and 
were eagerly bought by the working classes, who hailed with 
enthusiasm their fearless, warm-hearted champion, who, springing 
from the people and knowing well their sufferings, pitied them in 
their misery and was proud to suffer for and with them. In his 
"Letter to the Luddites," Cobbett displayed his fine, vigorous 
Saxon common sense and doubtless convinced many an ignorant 
enthusiast of the folly of destroying that which was distined to 
prove itself his most beneficent helper. He says : — 

"To show that machines are not naturally and necessarily an 
evil, we have only to suppose the existence of a patriarchal race of 
a hundred men and their families all living in common, four men of 
which are employed in making cloth by hand. Now, suppose 
someone to discover a machine by which all the cloth wanted could 
be made by one man. The consequence would be that the great 
family would (having enough of everything else) use more cloth ; 
or if any part of the labour of the three cloth makers were much 
wanted in any other department, they would be employed in that 
other department, Thus would the whole be benefitted by this 
invention. The whole would have more cloth amongst them, or 
more food would be raised, or the same quantity as before would be 
raised, leaving the community more leisure for study or recreation. 
See ten miserable mariners cast on shore in a desert island, with 
only a bag of wheat and a little flax seed. The soil is prolific, they 
have fish and fruits ; the branches or bark of trees would make 
them houses, and the wild animals afford them meat. Yet what 
miserable dogs they are ! They can neither sow the wheat, make 
the flour, nor catch the fish or animals. But let another wreck toss 
on the shore a spade, a hand-mill, a trowel, a hatchet, a saw, a pot, 
a gun, and some fish hcoks and knives, and how soon the scene is 
changed ! Yet they want clothes ; and in order to make their 
shirts, for instance, six or seven out of the ten are constantly 
employed in making linen. This throws a monstrous burden on 
the other three who have to provide the food. But send them a 
loom and you release six out of the seven from the shirt making 
concern and ease as well as plenty succeeds immediately. In these 
simple cases the question is decided at once in favour of machines." 

These -arguments of Cobbett are irrefutable and ma,^ b^ ^fc»a. 
summarised : Improved machinery lowexs \\va \>f&&^t. \rateQK&sc&» 
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The cheaper a fabric is, the greater is the demand for it, and it at 
once undersells the fabric produced without machinery. Where 
the demand for a certain fabric increases more hands are of course 
employed. Younger persons can work by machinery than at handi- 
crafts where strength is required. Suppose machinery abolished 
in Lancashire ; that would not prevent its being employed else- 
where. The wife and children would be thrown out ot work by the 
stoppage of the lighter machinery. The husband and father 
having now to support his family alone requires higher wages. 
Prices are raised to meet this drain for more wages. Trade again 
flows to the cheaper market. The trade in the now progressive 
places dwindles. Fewer workmen are required ; down go wages ; 
and poverty, famine and death, those cruel teachers of political 
economy creep into the half deserted factories and push the work- 
men from their seats into the graves that have long been gaping at 
their feet. 

To return to our narrative. The distress in the manufacturing 
districts continued for several years after the execution of the 
Luddite leaders. A great many of the working classes were still 
unsettled and defiant, and mad schemes for a general rising were 
as common as ever. A desire for a reform of the House of 
Commons sprung up, it being thought that was the only means of 
reducing the taxation of the country. Tumultuary proceedings 
took place in various parts of the country and the Government 
became uneasy. " Oliver, the spy," the base rascal whom poor 
Brandreth denounced for leading him to his doom on the scaffold, 
came down to the West-Riding on his scandalous mission. He 
told the poor starving wretches whom he came to lead on to 
rebellion, if possible, that the people all over the country were 
ready to rise, and waited only for the men of the North. He 
assembled a meeting at Thornhill Lees and the house was sur- 
rounded by soldiers. We need not give all the details of this foul 
Elot. It will be well known to many of our readers how, chiefly 
y the energetic action of Mr. Edward Baines, of Leeds, the 
abominable and iniquitous scheme of the spy was laid bare, and 
the scandalous policy of the Government was held up to the 
execration ot all honest men. 

Two years more of turmoil and agitation, and then came the 

Peterloo massacre. An application was made to the magistrates of 

Manchester to convoke a meeting for the purpose of petitioning 

against the Corn Bill — the iniquitous measure by which the 

Government of the day created artificial famines in order to keep 

up the rents of the large landed proprietors. The application was 

refused. A short time after, sixty thousand men assembled on an 

open space in the town, called St. Peter's field, and held a meeting, 

when the yeomanry came down and a dreadful scene ensued ; the 

result being that fourteen persons were killed and six hundred and 

eighteen wounded, if the statistics presented by Mr. Hunt to the 

House of Commons are to be relied on. About nine months after 

this deplorable massacre it v/asshovm \\x&\ta\&&&\\!&Yft&TOit- 
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forgotten their old place of meeting. The labouring classes were still 
suffering great privations and a disposition to tumult continued to 
prevail. A writer of the time states that a simultaneous meeting 
was appointed to take place in this district. Towards the hour of 
midnight considerable bodies of men marched towards Cooper 
Bridge, the field near the " Dumb Steeple," the old Luddite meet- 
ing ground, being the general rendezvous. From some cause not 
well ascertained, but probably the detected treachery of the 
instigators, the insurgents not only at this, but at all other stations, 
dispersed suddenly and returned home without making their 
intended attack on the town of Huddersfield, where the standard 
of rebellion was to be set up. The wandering emissaries, of which 
theie were numbers passing about the country, represented this as 
a premature movement, to remedy which the night of Wednesday 
following was appointed for the breaking out of the grand rebellion, 
and Grange Moor, a place centrally situated between Huddersfield 
and Barnsley, was to be the place of meeting. A number of in- 
fatuated men, many of them people out of employment and none 
above the rank of labourers, repaired to the moor in the course of 
the night. After waiting till morning in anxious expectation of the 
approach of a triumphant army, which they had been led to believe 
was advancing from the North on its way to London, they began to 
disperse and their movements were considerably quickened by the 
appearance of the king's troops from Huddersfield. Several of the 
insurgents, to the number of twenty-two, were apprehended and 
committed to York Castle, where they were arraigned for high 
treason. An offer was made to them, by the authority of the law 
officers of the crown, that if they would plead guilty to the charge 
preferred, their lives should be spared, and the sentence of death, 
which must be passed upon them, commuted to some more lenient 
punishment. Constine, a disbanded soldier and one of the heroes 
of Waterloo, who appears to have been the leader of the Barnsley 
division, and whose fate, had the trials proceeded, was inevitable, 
exerted himself with great vigour and success to obtain the 
acquiescence of his fellow prisoners in the proposal, which at last 
was unanimously agreed to. The prisoners being all placed 
at the bar, pleaded guilty and were all without exception or dis- 
crimination transported beyond the seas for seven years. This 
appears to have been the last attempt to organise a general rising 
of the working classes, which had for one of its objects the 
abolition or restriction of machinery, and with this we may fittingly 
close our sketch of " The Risings of the Luddites." 

There were many risings afterwards, as our old politicians will 
be well aware, but they were almost exclusively of a political 
character. 



